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PREFACE. 

This  unpretending  work  should  be  looked  upon  chiefly  as 
a  collection   of  materials. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  great  scientific  discoveries. 

Much   of   what  I  mention  has  also  been  observed  by  others. 

Some  of  my  quotations  I  have  borrowed,  in  some  cases 
without  being  able  to  verify  them. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  examples  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

The    collecting    and  arranging  are  perhaps  my  chief  merits. 

I  have  had  to  work  with  many  interruptions,  in  hours  of 
leisure,  and  during  most  of  the  time  even  without  access  to  a 
library. 

A  long  and  very  serious  illness,  which  even  after  my  reco- 
vering prevents  me  from  working  with  any  great  energy,  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  my  work  to  an  end  within  a  fixed  time 
have  obliged  me  to  refrain  from  my  original  plan  of  composition. 
Referring,  on  that  subject,  to  §§  79 — 82,  I  need  hardly  say  any- 
thing more  to  explain  the  purpose  and  to  apologize  for  the  short- 
comings of  my  work. 

The  nature  of  my  task,  so  laborious  and  difficult,  will,  I 
hope,  account  for  many  of  my  errors. 

My  list  of  works  consulted  does  not  contain  all  the  numerous 
works  used,  but  chiefly  those  quoted  in  abbreviations,  which  are, 
I  hope,  easy  to  understand'^). 

')  Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  how  desirable  it  is  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  verify  at  least  the  most  important  quotations  in  a 
book,  and  this  cannot  be  done,  if  the  publisher,  the  place  of  publication, 
the  edition  etc.  are  not  given  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  book  quoted. 
Compare  Pauls  quotations,  Krveger,  Uberlrayung,  Jespehsen,  Growth, 
passim. 
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//  not  otherwise  stated  or  self-evident,   I  refer  to  the  pages. 

Those  quotations  from  Shakspere,  for  which  the  edition 
is  not  given,  are  from  the  Windsor    Shakespeare.  — 

/  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  those  who  have  in  any  way 
shown  me  kindness  or  interest  in  my  work. 

Most  I  owe  to  Dr.  C.  Stoffel,  who  was  the  first  to  en- 
courage me  in  the  idea  that  the  subject  was  worth  treating. 

Among  my  Swedish  friends  I  specially  address  my  thanks 
to  Profecsor  A.  Erdmann,  Professor  P.  A.  Geijer,  Professor  E. 
LiDJ&Ny  Docent  E.  Ekwall,  Docent  H.  0.  Ostberg,  and  Lektor  W. 
E.  Harlock,  who  have  all  shown  me  much  kind  interest  during 
my  studies  at  Upsala  or  afterwards. 

Skofde,  November  15  th,  1906. 

G.  A.  BergstrOm. 
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200,  7    »       »       the  inst.  of  its 
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»  204,  9:  [As  best  you  can  inst  of  [As  you  can  best. 
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I 

Introduction  ^). 

§  1.  Many  neologisms  in  language  are  due  to  compro- 
mise. 

In  language,  as  well  as  in  life,  likeness  and  imitation 
play  an  important  part.  Similar  ideas  or  forms  will  attract 
and  influence  one  another.  Thus  groups  are  formed,  irre- 
gularities may  be  removed,  and  language  may  be  made  more 
or  less  uniform.  But  on  the  other  hand,  such  influence 
may  produce  new  formations  through  compromise. 

It  often  happens  that  similarity  of  meaning  establishes 
a  grouping  ^),  and  that  two  members  of  such  a  group,  occur- 

0  Wheeler  5,  6,  8.  Oertel  138.  Middleton  §  1.  Sweet,  N.  E. 
G.  §  535.  Emerson  §  323  sequ.  Goeders  5.  Paul,  Pr.  Kap  V.  Jespersen, 
Nord.  Tidskr.  VII,  217.  Giles  §  50.  Sayce  348.  Ziemer  Str.  Sunden 
141,  142.  Nyrop,  Adj.  Konsb.  6,  32,  33,  43,  53.  Ljungstedt  102.  Ceder- 
scHioLD  247  sequ.     Krueger,  Ubertragung. 

^)  A  form  may  also  suggest  another  through  phonellc  similarity, 
but  more  easily  if  there  is  some  real  or  supposed  similarity  of  meaning. 
Compare  popular  etymologies,  e.  g.  sparrow-grass;  country-dance ;  cutlet; 
sourcaustic  (<  sarcastic.  Sec  Notes  and  Queries  ^Vs  1906,  235);  carry- 
van  (for  caravan.  See  Thackeray,  Catherine  91,  94:  The  Liverpool 
carryvan,  a  stage-coach)  etc.    See  Paul,  Pr.  §  150  sequ. 

If  now  a  word  thus  suggests  tivo  (or  more)  words,  it  may  per- 
haps adopt  the  meanings  and  use  of  these  latter,  which  procedure  may 
have  an  apparently  similar,  but  really  almost  contrary  result  to  those 
I  am  dealing  with  here.  The  former  shows  the  power  of  form  upon 
thought,  the  latter  the  power  of  thought  upon  form.  Cf.  flush:  flash, 
blush,  §  126,  blatter  <  blaterare.  N.  E.  D.:  the  use  of  the  word  is  pro- 
bably largely  influenced  by  its  phonetic  suggestiveness  of  forcible  and 
repeated  noise;  cf.  batter,  chatter,  clatter,  patter,  and  bl.  —  words,  ex- 
pressing impetus  like  blow,  blash,  blast 
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ring  to  the  speaker's  mind  at  the  same  time,  enter  into  a 
compromise,  the  result  being  a  contaminated  form,  a  blending. 

Here  I  now  propose  to  deal  chiefly  with  some  words  and 
phrases  formed  through  compromise  of  two  elements  that  are 
synonyms  or  closely  related  in  meaning.  These  constitute  an 
interesting  and  increasing  class  of  mixed  formations. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  I  shall  adduce  some  cases 
illustrating  this  phenomenon  in  other  languages,  esp.  Swe- 
dish, but  my  chief  material  is  taken  from  the  English  litera- 
ture between  the  fourteenth  and  the  twentieth  century. 

§  2.  The  above-mentioned  levelling  group-influence, 
this  tendency  towards  uniformity,  known  by  the  name  of 
analogy,  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  life  and  growth  of  language.  Its  scope  is  really  extraor- 
dinarily large.  As  to  the  results  of  such  an  influence  of 
a  parallel  idea  (Nebenvorstellung)  I  specially  refer  to  Kuue- 
GER,  Cbertragung,  Ziemer,  Wheeler,  Paul,  Meringer  und 
Mayer,  Jespersen  and  my  examples. 

But  though  the  power  of  analogy  is  acknowledged,  opi- 
nions have  differed  as  to  its  real  scope  and  import.  Though 
it  has  often  been  referred  to  as  producing  many  of  the  de- 
viations from  phonetic  laws,  and  in  later  times  by  modern 
philologists  (especially  »die  Junggrammatiker»)^)  also  for  the 
explanation  of  many  syntactic  phenomena,  yet  there  seems 
much  left  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  be  al)le  to  clear  up  and 
classify  the  different  ways  and  results  of  its  working.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  Syntax,  where  its  range  is  very  great, 
and  its  working  by  no  means  of  less  importance  than  that 
in  Phonology  ^). 

§  3.  Many  learned  works  (Wundt,  Ziemer,  Paul,  Sweet 
etc.)  ^)  have  been  written  on  analogy.  Still  there  ah'c  some 
(fueslions  open  to  discussion. 

')  Zaunckk,  Lilt.  Blatt  1882  (Nyrop).    Zihmeh,  5,  foot-note.     Kock 
Sprakets  foraiidring,  112  seqii.    Kruegp:r,  Cbertragung. 
2)  Jespersen  in  Nord.  Tidskr.  VII,  217. 
»)  Sweet,  N.  E.  Gr.  §  535  sequ. 
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I  don't  intend  to  enlarge  upon  that  subject  in  this 
place.  I  shall  only  try  to  state  my  opinion  as  to  the  signi- 
fication of  certain  often  used  terms,  and  discuss  only  what 
is  necessary  for  my  purpose,  the  describing  and  classifying 
of  some  contaminations  (Mendings),  chiefly  syntactical  ones, 
in  later  English. 

§  4.  The  word  analogy,  meaning  an  equality  of  rations 
or  proportions  %  and  then  the  conclusion  deduced  from  the 
similarity  of  things,  has,  as  applied  to  language,  not  always 
been  used  in  the  same  sense.  Some  call  any  change,  caused 
by  likeness,  an  analogical  one,  others  take  the  word  in  a 
narrower  sense  ^).  Paul,  who  in  his  Prinzipien  has  devoted 
a  special  chapter  to  the  question,  explains  an  analogical  for- 
mation as  the  solution  of  a  proportion,  observing  that  at 
least  three  known  elements  are  necessary  to  form  an  analogy. 
Language  is  neither  mathematics  nor  philosophy,  and  I  pre- 
fer, as  so  many  others  do,  to  take  analogy  in  a  rather  wide 
sense,  and  to  consider  as  analogical  any  change  caused  by 
likeness,  any  formation  or  change  through  association  with 
some  existing  pattern,  any  'morphological,  phonological  or 
semological  modification  of  a  morphem,  caused  by  associative 
influence  from  other  morphems'  ^). 

§  5.  For  my  purpose  I  need  only  call  attention  to  two 
kinds  of  analogy:  total  and  partial  analogy,  the  former  pro- 
ducing equality  (a  complete  Ausgleii^hung),  the  latter  a  com- 
promise (Angleichung). 

To  the  last  class  belong  the  blendings  I  intend  to  ex- 
emplify, viz.  compromises  of  synonyms  or  expressions  related 
in  meaning. 


^)  Abbott  and  Seeley,  Engl.  Lessons  265.     Encycl.  Americana. 

')  GoEDERS:  Jede  Schaffung  von  ncuen  und  jede  Umgestaltung 
bereits  bestehender  Sprachgebilde  nach  vorhandenen  Mustern  auf  Grund 
eines  verkniipfendcn  Miltelgliedes,  ist  Analogie-Bildung. 

*•)  WuNDT.  SuTTERLiN  48.  SuNDEN  57,  60,  foot-note  3.  Karsten. 
Nyrop,  Adj.  Konsb.    Palmer,  The  Folk  1. 
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Instances  of  total  analogy  are  e.  g.  Sw.  Vi  har,  de  dr, 
E.  they  was,  I  says,  he  c?o/?7,  aren't  I?  (Kipling,  Gadsbys 
16  and  87),  we'm,  yoii'm  (Kingsley,  Westward  Ho,  T ,  I,  5), 
abide  ==  suffer  <  0.  E.  abyc3an,  M.  E.  abyen  =  pay  for  + 
abide  <  O.  E.  abidan  ^). 

As  such  I  also  consider  some  constructions  zata  aovsotv 
which  correspond  to  the  equivalents  of  previous  expressions, 
to  the  sense,  not  to  the  form. 

In  this  case  two  synonymous  expressions  occur  to  the 
mind,  one  inducing  tlie  other,  but  the  one  induced  replaces 
the  other  totally,  calling  forth  a  continuation,  an  answer 
that  formally  does  not  agree  with  the  original,  inducing  ex- 
pression. E.  g.  Malmstedt,  Report  XXXVIII,  quotation  from 
Reade:  »Kate,  the  children  grow  so,  this  table  will  soon  be 
too  small. »  —  »We  cannot  afford  it,  Eli»,  replied  Catharina, 
answering  not  his  words,  but  his  thought  — ;  from  an  Engl, 
conversation:  »I  thank  you  very  much.»  Answer:  'Not  at 
air,  as  if  the  words  of  thanks  had  been :  'You  are  very  kind', 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you',  or  another  equivalent;  from  Hall 
Caine:  The  secret  rests  with  me  and  you.  Who  else?;  from 
Trollope:  »You  will  hardly  believe  how  long  it  is  since  I 
have  seen  a  face  that  I  cared  to  look  at.  —  Haven't  you?» 
etc.  An  Englishman  asked  me  about  Swedish  people's  opi- 
nion of  cricket.  On  my  answer:  »I  cannot  tell  you  exactly, 
but  in  my  opinion  cricket  is  an  excellent  game»,  he  replied: 
»Do  you?»,  as  if  I  had  said:  »I  consider  it  an  exc.  game».  — 
A  girl,  being  anxious  about  her  dolls,  which  she  had  to 
leave  for  some  minutes,  and  to  whom  I  said  comfortingly: 
»I  shall  not  disturb  them»,  answered:  «Will  you?»,  as  if  I 
had  said:  »ril  protect  them,  (let  them  alone)»;  Kipling,  Gads- 
bys 165:  »You  have  every  right  to.»  —  »I!  Why'.^>  —  »0h, 
hundreds  of  things. » 

Total  analogy  is  the  rarer  of  the  two. 


^)  See  Skeat.    Emerson  §  147.    Palmer,  The  Folk  145.    Compare 
NoREEN  V.  Spr.  Ill,  1,  27. 
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§  6.  A  word  often  used  in  connection  with,  and  to 
denote,  the  phenomena  I  am  going  to  speak  of,  is  Conia- 
mination  ^).  Originally  it  refers  to  the  assimilating  and  mo- 
difying influence  of  one  form  on  another,  and  thus  any  ana- 
logical procedure  modifying  a  form  may  be  said  to  imply  a 
contamination;  sometimes  it  is  also  used  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  analogy.  More  often  it  is  given  a  narrower,  more 
special  meaning,  being  defined  as  the  process  of  mixing  two 
forms,  generally  synonyms  or  otherwise  similar,  so  as  to 
form  a  new,  a  compromise  form,  to  which  each  of  the  two 
mixed  elements  contributes  one  part. 

§  7.  Paul,  who  in  his  eighth  chapter  treats  this  pheno- 
menon apart  from  analogy,  defines  it  as  »den  Vorgang,  dass 
zwei  synonyme  oder  irgendwie  verwandte  Ausdrucksformen 
sich  gleichzeitig  ins  Bewusstsein  drangen  ^),  so  dass  keine  von 
beiden  rein  zur  Geltung  kommt,  sondern  eine  neue  Form 
entsteht,  in  der  sich  Elemente  der  einen  mit  Elementen  der 
andern  mischen.» 

To  this  definition  I  will  only  add  the  observation  that 
in  fact  even  more  than  two  elements  may  be  thus  blended  % 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  both  (all)  should  be 
actually  present  in  the  speaker's  mind  just  at  the  outset. 
While  uttering  one,  he  may  come  to  think  of  the  other, 
which,  through  the  vividness  with  which  it  presents  itself,  then 
partly  supplants  the  first. 

§  8.  Wheeler  (8)  says  about  contamination:  »Two 
equally  good  expressions  for  the  same  thought  but  cast  in 
entirely  different  form  occur  simultaneously  to  the  mind, 
and  are  mixed  in  one». 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they  should  be  equally 
good  or  entirely  different. 


^)  Thumb,  Marbe  3,  4. 

2)  SuTTERLiN  49,  50.    Wheller  27. 

')  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionary  348. 
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§  9.  ViLH.  Andersen  says:  »To  enstydige  ord  sammen- 
blandes  (kontamineres)  til  et  tredje,  der  i  sig  indeholder  enten 
det  ene  i  ubeskaaren  Form  og  et  Brudstykke  af  det  andel 
eller  Fragmenter  af  dem  baegge  (sammenblandiiingen,  den 
tautologiske  konfusion). 

NoREEN  (Vdrt  sprak,  6:te  haftet,  Band  III,  p.  27)  writes: 
»Ager  .  .  kompromissen  rum  emellan  tva  sammansatta  fone- 
mer,  som  till  det  nya  sammansatta  fonemet  afge  hvar  sin 
latt  urskiljbara  best^ndsdel  (artikulation  eller  artikulationer), 
s^  kallas  foreteelsen  kontamination,  och  resultatet  ar  en  s.  k. 
blandningsform  (kontaminationsform). 

§  10.  Meringer  und  Mayer  (53)  define  contamination 
thus:  »Die  Contamination  besteht  darin,  dass  man  aus  meh- 
reren  Satzen  (oder  Teilen  von  Satzen)  einen  macht,  aus  meh- 
reren  Wortern  eines.  Die  Contamination  setzt  Aehnlichkeit 
der  Bedeutung  oder  Form  der  verschmelzenden  Satze,  Redens- 
arten  oder  Worter  voraus.  —  Fur  die  Verschmelzung  der 
Worter  gilt  die  Regel,  dass  der  Teil  eines  Wortes  durch  einen 
gleichwertigen  Teil  eines  andern  Wortes  ersetzt  wird.» 

I  cannot  quite  understand  what  is  meant  to  be  proved 
by  this  last  sentence.  If  preet  is  formed  by  pretty  +  sweety 
if  chortle  is  formed  by  chuckle  +  snort;  how  can  -eet  be 
»gleichwertig»  with  -etty,  or  -ort-  with  -iick-?  The  essential 
thing  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  that  the  original  elements  are  equi- 
valent or  related  in  sense.  But  even  that  is  not  always 
necessary  ^). 

§  11.  Shorter  and  wider  is  Jespersen's  statement  in 
Progress  in  Language,  where  §  65,  155  sequ.,  177,  204  deal 
with  these  phenomena:  » Contaminations  or  blendings  of  two 
constructions  between  which  the  speaker  is  wavering  occur 
in  all  languages. » 


^)  I  cannot,  however,  understand  how  Sweet  (N.  E.  G.  §  125)  can 
call  themselves  a  blending  of  Iximself  and  ourselves. 


Ill  Salmonsen's  Konversationslexikon  he  says:  »to  Ord 
eller  Udtryk  sammenblandes  til  et  tredje.  Den  talende  vak- 
ler  mellem  to  Synonymer.» 

He,  as  well  as  Paul,  duly  considers  the  psychological 
act.  Often  the  speaker  wavers,  because  the  two  expressions 
are  synonymous  or  similar,  and  he  could  use  one  as  well 
as  the  other  for  his  purpose. 

§  12.  Contamination  is  not  always  looked  upon  as 
an  analogical  procedure.  Of  Paul  I  have  spoken  above. 
Thumb  und  Marbe  seem  to  hesitate  a  little  whether  we  have 
a  right  to  consider  analogy  and  contamination  as  results  ot 
the  same  psychological  conditions  and  processes,  but  think 
that  after  a  thorough  investigation  we  may  perhaps  find  such 
a  degree  of  resemblance  as  to  be  entitled  to  do  so  ^),  as  soon 
as  the  compromise  is  due  to  an  associating  influence.  I 
think  so  too.  But  analogy  has  of  course  a  wider  range. 
Compare  §  14,  Regnaud. 

§  13.  MiDDLETON  ^)  seems  to  use  the  words  analogy 
and  contamination  somewhat  indiscriminately,  and  what  is 
generally  termed  syntactical  contamination  he  calls  complex 
analogy,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  formation  of  a  third 
syntactical  form  out  of  a  mixture  of  two  others  united 
by  an  inward  bond  of  meaning,  that  is,  by  psychological 
association    subsisting   between   the  two  original  expressions. 

§  14.  Wheeler  (8),  trying  to  classify  the  products  of 
analogical  action,  mentions  this  kind  of  analogical  formation 
under  Class  I:  »Two  words,  .  .  diverse  in  form  but  .  .  capable 
of  application  to  one  and  the  same  object  or  idea  may  be 
confused  into  one  word  by  the  process  known  as  contami- 
nation.    E.  g.  Begincement  <  Beginning  +  Commencement.* 


^)  Thumb  und  Marbe  3,  4.    Sunden  60,  foot-note. 

')  MiDDLETON  11. 
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La  grande  encyclopMie  (Regnaud):  La  contamination 
analogique  difT^re  de  I'analogie  pure  et  simple  en  ce  qu'elle 
altere  des  formes  dej^  existantes,  tandis  que  celle-ci  en  cr6e 
de  nouvelles  apres  des  types  pr^existants. 

§  15.  In  our  days  contamination  is  often  called  blending 
Sweet,  Stoffel,  Jespersen,  Franz  etc.). 

Sweet  (N.  E.  G.  §  542)  defines  blending  as  the  result 
of  analogy,  working  in  groups  of  only  two  words  which 
»influence  each  other  partially  and  mutually  instead  of  only 
one  being  influenced. » 

In  his  History  of  Language  (9)  he  calls  it  a  simultaneous 
anacoluthia. 

I  prefer  the  name  Blending  to  Contamination,  when 
speaking  of  the  result,  the  form. 

Sweet's  definition,  just  quoted,  properly  refers  only  to 
words,  but  might,  I  think,  be  extended  to  constructions, 
phrases  as  well.  His  example^  for  instance,  is  these  kind  of 
things. 

The  terminology  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  settled. 

As  to  contamination,  in  its  narrower  sense,  I  think  we 
had  better  accept  Noreen's  or  Paul's  definition,  not  limiting 
the  term  only  to  compromises  of  synonyms. 

Blending  I  consider  as  meaning  almost  the  same  thing, 
or  more  properly  the  result  of  a  contaminating  influence. 
As  an  essential  characteristic  and  condition  of  Mendings  is 
required  that  individual  forms  (not  series  of  related  forms) 
should  exercise  the  modifying  influence. 

As  said  above,  I  intend  to  exemplify  chiefly  such  blend- 
ings  as  are  due  to  association  by  synonymy  or  similarity 
of  the  meaning  of  the  compromising  elements. 

But  I  well  know  that  the  terms  blending,  Vermischung, 
Mischform  are  often  taken  in  a  very  wide  sense.  For  such 
compromise  formations  as  are  not  due  to  similarity  of  mean- 
ing I  should,  however,  prefer  another  term  ^). 

^)  From  blending  I  distinguish  entire  confluence  of  forms,  which 
V.  DER  Gaaf  calls  (entire)  blending. 


§  16.  Blending  is  the  result  of  an  imperfect  imitation, 
a  partial  analogy  ^). 

It  is  made  up  of  two  (or  more)  previously  existing, 
generally  synonymous  or  similar  elements,  each  of  which 
contributes  one  part  to  it. 

§  17.     But  how  do  these  elements  influence  each  other? 

Sweet  (N.  E.  G.  §  542),  Ziemer  (65)  and  Middleton 
positively  say  that  the  elements  influence  each  other  mutually, 
so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  which  influence  is 
the  stronger. 

If  we  judge  only  from  the  result,  the  outward  form  of 
the  compromise,  we  may  seem  to  be  right  in  saying  so.  But 
taking  into  consideration  the  psychological  processes  invol- 
ved, I  cannot  quite  agree. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  properly  speaking,  one  form  is  in- 
fluenced and  partly  superseded  by  the  other,  just  as  in  total 
analogy  one  form  is  influenced  and  wholly  superseded. 

At  least,  the  two  elements  do  not  influence  each  other 
in  the  same  way. 

Clearly  we  have  also  here  to  do  with  an  inducing  and 
an  induced  element,  which  last  modifies  the  form  of  the  first. 

With  the  first  in  his  mind  and  on  his  lips  the  speaker 
comes  to  think  of  the  other,  which  suggests  itself  with  so 
great  actuality  and  vividness  that  he  takes  it  up  and  conti- 
nues with  its  last  part  (or  adopts  another  part  of  it),  either 
by  way  of  correcting  himself,  or  being  under  the  impression, 
through  the  likeness  of  meaning,  that  he  has  begun  with  its 
first  part^),  as  it  were.  It  is  clear  that  when  we  here  speak 
of  time-difference  between  beginning  and  continuation  etc., 
we  have  to  do  with  exceedingly  small  quantities. 

')  Emerson  §  198. 

^)  ViLH.  Andersen,  Danske  Stiidier  48:  Ved  Artikulation  af  et  Ord 
som  Spillekant  foregaar  jo  ikke  samme  psykologiske  Proces  som  f.  Ex. 
ved  Konfiisionen  Prold,  at  nsemlig,  naar  Spille-  er  artikuleret,  Tunge- 
baandene  saa  at  sige  faa  Kontraordre  fra  Musikant,  som  samtidig  bar 
frigjort  sig  i  Bevidstbeden.    Wby  not? 


\ 
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It  is  also  evident  that  there  cannot  here  be  a  question 
of  any  voluntary,  deliberate  choosing  between  expressions. 
Deliberate,  careful  speech,  as  a  rule,  does  not  commit  any 
blending-blunders. 

The  funniest  blending  I  ever  heard  was  very  instructive 
for  the  understanding  of  the  point  in  question. 

In  a  play  at  a  theatre  in  Stockholm  an  actor  burst  fu- 
riously on  the  stage,  and,  colliding  with  an  actress  who  was 
acting  the  part  of  a  servant-girl,  he  pushed  her  aside,  and  to 
our  astonishment  called  out:  »Ur  vagen  kviga!»  ^)  (instead  of: 
Ur  vagen  pigat). 

He  made  a  mistake,  began  to  pronounce  kuinna,  which 
word  would  have  done  quite  as  well,  and  certainly,  if  he  had 
had  time  to  reflect,  would  not  have  been  changed.  But  sud- 
denly it  struck  him  that  he  had  spoken  amiss,  and  he  tried 
to  correct  himself,  but  too  late  for  the  whole  word  piga  to 
be  pronounced.  Sometimes,  however,  in  correcting  such 
missayings,  one  may  repeat  the  whole  correcting  word.  I 
have  heard  expressions  of  the  type  kvipiga,  e.  g.  stistdtlig 
(stihg  +  statlig).     (See  Meringer  und  Mayer.) 

I  have  caught  myself  saying,  and  I  have  heard  others 
say:  Sitta  p^  den!  Clearly  we  intended  to  begin  with  se 
(si),  but  the  more  colloquial  titta  suggested  itself  as  better 
suited  to  the  occasion. 

A  school-boy  once  wrote  Giianador  (<  Guanahani  +  San 
Salvador). 

Compare  Lewis  Carroll,  Hunting,  Preface:  take  the 
two  words  »fuming»  and  »furious».  Make  up  your  mind 
that  you  will  say  both  words,  but  leave  it  unsettled  which 
you  will  say  first.  Now  open  your  mouth  and  speak.  If 
your  thoughts  incline  ever  so  little  towards  »fuming»,  j^ou 
will  say  »fuming-furious»;  if  they  turn,  by  even  a  hair's 
breadth,  towards  »furious»,  you  will  say  »furious-  fuming»; 
but  if  you  have  that  rarest  of  gifts,  a  perfectly  balanced 
mind,  you  will  say  »frumious». 

^)  Stand  aside,  heifer! 
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As  to  the  phrase  scarcely  than,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  speaker,  after  saying  scarcely,  has  the  same  impression 
as  if  he  had  said  no  sooner,  and  continues  witli  the  last  word 
of  the  phrase  no  sooner  than.  And  in  all  these  examples  I 
think  it  is  the  first,  the  inducing,  original  element  that  is 
influenced,  modified,  partly  replaced  by  the  other,  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  left  out,  because  there  is  already  a  begin- 
ning pronounced,  whereby  the  other  is  felt  as  unnecessary 
and  awkward.  For  this  reason  I  think  we  should,  in  speak- 
ing of  blended  elements,  also  mention  that  first  which  has 
contributed  the  first  part  of  the  blending.  E.  g.  preet,  form- 
ed by  pretty  -f  sweet;  not  b}^  sweet  +  pretty. 

§  18.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  concerning 
these  questions,  Ziemer,  Jung g ram matische  Streifziige  im  Ge- 
biete  der  Syntax,  a  good  and  suggestive  book,  in  which  the 
author  vindicates  the  right  of  analogy  even  in  syntax  as  one 
of  the  most  important  agencies  in  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  rather  narrow  definition  of  Contamination  ^). 

Ziemer  [afterwards  followed  by  Middleton]  was  the  first, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  attempt  the  following  division  of  syn- 
tactical analogy: 

I.  Formate  Aiisgleichung  oder  Funktionsausgleichung : 
eine  ausserliche  Assimilation  zwischen  zwei  Fotmen,  die  sich 
ausserlich  nahe  stehen,  deren  Function  aber  ursprunglich 
verschieden  sein  sollte. 

E.  g.     Haec  est  lex  prima. 
Audacior  quam  paratior. 

II.  Reale  oder  Bedeutungsansgleichung,  wenn  eine  Form 
mit  ihrem  Inhalt  in  die  Begriffssphare  einer  anderen  iiber- 
greift.  Die  Bedeutung  oder  der  Wert  einer  Form  tibertragt 
sich  auf  eine  andere.  So  tritt  trotz  ausserer,  formaler  Ver- 
schiedenheit  reale  oder  Wesensgleichheit  ein.  Unerwartete 
aussere  Inkongruenz,  reale  Cbereinstimmung, 

E.  g.  Quo  ruitis  generosa  domus? 
Eine  Menge  Menschen  standen  da. 
1)  Nyrop  53. 
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III.  Kombinationsausgleichung,  wenn  zwei  unter  sich 
ahnliche  oder  durch  ein  ideologisches  Band  verkniipfte  syn- 
taktische  Sprachformen  von  ausserlich  verschiedenem  Geprage 
die  Faktoren  bilden,  aus  denen  eine  dritle,  aus  heiden  kom- 
binierte,  sich  erzeugt. 

E.  g.     Interdico  alicui  [forum  +  interchido  aliquemj  foro. 

To  this  third  class  belong  what  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
of  as  syntactical  blendings  (contaminations),  for  which  Kom- 
hinationsausgleichungen  is  a  good  name  too. 

§  19.  But  even  some  such  cases  as  are  exemplified 
under  Class  II  I  may  perhaps  in  the  sequel  mention  as 
blendings,  taking,  as  I  do,  this  term  in  a  very  wide  sense. 
The  phrase  Capita  conjiirationis  virgis  ccesi  ac  seciiri  percussi, 
for  instance,  may  be  formed  by  the  influence  of  primi  (in- 
stigatores)  conjurationis  virgis  ca^si  etc. 

§  20.  As  contaminations  Ziemer  acknowledges  only 
what  he  calls  »wirkliche  Vermischungen»  ^)  oder  »Zusammen- 
ziehungen»  (Contractions)  of  two  forms,  Brachylogieen,  »die 
gleichsam  aus  zwei  verschiedenen  zusammengeschweisst  sind.» 
But  at  the  same  time  he  sincerely  acknowledges  the  difficulty 
of  making  j^  distinction  between  Contaminations  and  Kom- 
binationsausgleichungen.  He  thinks  Contaminations  are  best 
exemplified  by  compositions  or  combinations  of  certain  verbs 
with  seemingly  wrong  prepositions  or  cases,  e.  g.  hinein- 
sprechen,  ich  liege  ins  Gras,  er  sass  aufs  Pferd  etc.  I  have 
exemplified  such  verbs  in  §  198. 

Such  constructions  are  certainly  of  special  interest. 
They  show  a  pregnancy,  (brachylogy).  They  may  (according 
to  Ziemer)  partly  be  explained  as  ellipses  or  contractions  of 
two  ideas  and  two  forms  as  well.  But  otherwise  they  seem 
to  have  much  in  common  with  his  Kombinationsausgleichun- 
gen  ^).     In    the    latter,    such    as,   for    instance,    mich    [ninimf 

*)  ZiKMER  127  scqu. 
2)  Ziemer  130. 
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WLinder  +  niirj  ist  wunder  or  inlerdico  alicui  [forum  +  inter- 
cliido  aliquem]  foro,  there  is  no  such  evident  brachylogy, 
(pregnancy),  and  the  two  original  elements  are  more  syno- 
nymous, whereas  in  the  former  the  elements  represent  two 
ideas,  more  or  less,  but  are  however,  so  related  that  one 
implies  the  other,  and  by  pregnancy  something  more  besides; 
e.  g.  Er  sass  [im  Grass  +  setzte  sich]  ins  Grass  [Result  +  Action]. 
Qidn  [audis?  +]  Audi!  [two  ways  of  expressing  an  exhortation). 

Perhaps  I  shall  adduce  some  such  cases  simply  as  blend- 
ings  without  keeping  up  any  strict  distinction,  which  in 
many  cases  is  almost  impossible,  the  difference  often  being 
only  a  somewhat  vague  one.  Expressions  that  are  quite  syno- 
nymous are  exceedingly  rare^).  And  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
shade  of  difference  in  sense  in  the  elements  of  a  blending, 
we  may  speak  of  a  contraction  of  two  ideas,  not  only  of 
two  fornjs,  both  expressing  the  same  idea. 

I  refer  to  what  I  have  said  above,  §  1  and  7. 

§  21.  As  to  the  outward  form  of  the  blending  in  rela- 
tion to  the  compromising,  combined  elements,  I  think  we 
might  classify  blendings  in  three  groups,  for  which  perhaps 
the  following  names  would  do. 

I.  Subtraction  Compromise,  when  both  elements  are 
truncated. 

E.  g.  pr[etty  +  sw]eet. 

no  sooner  [than  +  scarcely]  when. 

II.  Partial  Subtraction  Compromise,  when  the  whole  of 
one  element  is  combined  with  some  part  of  the  other. 

E.  g.  Eur[ope  +J  Asia. 

the  best  of  all  [+  better  than]  others. 

III.  Addition  Compromise,  when  both  elements  are  kept. 
E.  g.  for  because. 

I  saw  him  what  he  did.      That  fair  for  which  love 
groaned  for. 


*)  Bain,  Composition  247. 
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In  this  last  case  tliere  is  then  a  redundance,  a  pleo- 
nasm. See  §  237,  Paul  §  121,  Malmstedt,  Report,  Noreen, 
Spridda  stiidier,  Gedershiold  268,  Dania  III,  Ziemer,  Drittes 
Kapitel. 

In  II,  III  we  may  speak  of  a  compromise  in  so  far  as 
neither  of  the  alternatives  asserts  itself  single  and  pure. 
Compare  §  7  (Paul). 

§  22.  The  condition  and  cause  of  the  blendings,  here 
in  question,  is  similarity  between  the  original  expressions 
(§  1).  As  a  rule  they  are  closely  related  in  meaning,  but 
even  a  slight  similarity  may  produce  the  same  effect.  Also 
opposites  may  influence  each  other  ^)  [grevis  <  gravis  +  levis). 
Here  we  should  observe  too  that  there  are  words  that  are 
only  formally  created  on  the  blending  principle,  though 
there  is  no  or  scarcely  any  likeness  between  the  original 
words.    These  formations  are  often  more  or  less  artificial. 

Such  are  the  subtraction-formations  exemplified  in  my 
§  172,  the  elements  of  which  are  an  adjunct-word  and  its 
head-word,  e.  g.  electro  [-{- exe]ciition,  tar[iff  +  re]form,  Daily 
[+  Chron]icle. 

§  23.  There  also  occurs  a  more  mechanical  welding 
together  of  contiguous  words  by  misreading  or  miswriting, 
e.  g.  bich  [bin  +  ich],  four  <  for  -f  our.  Even  of  two  letters 
there  may  be  a  compromise  in  writing,  e.  g.  pafora  instead 
of  pafora  ^).  About  contaminations  in  reading  and  writing 
see  Meringer  und  Mayer  153,  155. 

§  24.  Words  often  used  together,  or  similar  in  sound, 
will  easily  enter  into  compromise  ^),  especially  if  there  is  also 
some  resemblance  in  meaning  and  function. 

E.  g.  Octember  <  October  +  November; 
grevis  <  gravis  +  levis; 

*)  Wheeler  4.    Compare  §  85. 
^)  NoREEN,  Vart  sprak. 

»)  Meringer  und  Mayer  04,  123.  Thumb,  Marbe  57.  Sunden  141. 
Wheeler  8,  19.    Wundt  371  scqu.    Jespersen  (Techmer). 
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61  f  <  elf  +  zwolf ; 
contract  <  concrete  +  abstract; 
ideiisity  <  identity  +  intensity ; 
Miiringer  <  Murko  +  Meringer; 
joj  <  jo  +  nej ; 
shiip  <  shut  up. 
Two   words    often   occurring   together    may  be  blended 
for  a  mere  practical  purpose,  as  for  instance 

Allenbury  <  Allen  +  Hanbury,  two  well-known  chemists, 
manufacturing  »Allenbury's»  diet  and  food.  See  N.  &  Q. 
^Vs  1906. 

litobiis  <  motor  +  omnibus.     See  §  143. 
Westralia  <  West(ern)  Australia.     See  §  172. 

§  25.  There  are  word-blendings  and  syntactical  blend- 
Ings.  As  to  sounds,  we  may  just  call  attention  to  a  formally 
somewhat  similar  procedure,  the  subsimilation  of  sounds, 
called  mutation,  the  result  being  a  comprojnise,  though  there 
cannot  be  said  to  be  any  influence  through  similarity  of 
meaning. 

§  26.  Analogic  formations  are  often  due  to  the  influence 
that  numerous  members  of  a  whole  category  of  forms  exer- 
cise on  another  form,  which,  in  some  respect,  has  something 
in  common  with  them.  The  group,  causing  a  blending,  pro- 
perly consists  of  only  two  members,  one  modifying  the  other. 
But  this  influence  may,  of  course,  be  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  that  of  a  larger  group,  with  the  members  of  which 
the  modifying  element  has  the  characteristic  trait  in  common 
which  it  contributes  to  the  blending. 

For  instance,  /  were  lever  may  be  said  to  be  a  blend- 
ing of  /  had  lever  and  Me  were  lever.  There  may  however 
have  been  some  influence  from  the  whole  category  of  per- 
sonal constructions,  from  the  general  tendency  towards  trans- 
ition from  the  impersonal  to  the  personal  construction. 
See  §  179.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whether  there 
is  an  individual  influence  or  a  group-influenc  \     For  instance: 
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He  is  quite  different  than  he  was  may  be  a  blending  of  dif- 
ferent from  +  another  than,  but  the  influence  of  the  latter 
may  have  been  strengthened  by  the  whole  category  of  com- 
paratives, every  comparative  implying  a  difference,  more  or  less. 
Groups  may  then  be  augmented  by  Mendings  of  two 
individual  expressions,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the  group, 
attracts  the  other.     (Paul  §  115.) 

§  27.  And  here  the  near  relation  between  a  blending 
and  the  result  of  the  influence  of  a  great  group  is  clearly  seen. 

The  members  of  the  group  of  Comparatives  A,  B,  C,  D 
have  all  one  characteristic  in  common  with  the  individual 
word  E  (Different). 

This  word  is  drawn  into  their  group,  and  assumes  an- 
other of  their  characteristics:  than. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  word  F  (Another)  has  one 
characteristic  in  common  with  E.  E  joins  into  a  group  with 
F,  and  assumes  another  af  its  characteristics:  than. 

In  this  blending  we  can  trace  the  3  known  elements, 
presented  by  Paul  as  indispensable  for  an  analogy: 

Another:  than  =  Different:  X. 

Also  in  word-blendings  w^e  have  three  known  elements, 
so  to  say. 

E.  g.  Sweet  ends  in  -eet. 

Pretty  is  similar  in  meaning  to  sweet. 
Then  pretty  should  end  in  -eet. 

But  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  it  as  a  relation  or  propor- 
tion almost  in  a  mathematical  sense  and  way  ^). 

§  28.  As  every  syntactical  blending  implies  a  gramma- 
tical inconsequence,  a  breaking  off  of  an  expression,  an  ana- 
coluthon,  I  think  I  ought  here  to  discuss  this  phenomenon 
and  its  relation  to  blending^). 

')  Compare  Krueger,  Cbertragung  §  3,  4,  5. 

2)  Wegener  42.  Deutschbein  §  258.  Matzner  (1864)  II.  26.  Abbott 
§  415,  417.  Spies  §  129  sequ.  Ziemer  51  sequ.  Jespersen,  Progr.  §  162 
scqu.,  249. 
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Jespersen,  E.  K.  §  108,  says  that  anacoluthia  is  related 
to  contamination,  and  describes  the  kind  which  results  when 
the  speaker  is  not  certain  as  to  the  syntactical  function  of 
the  beginning  word,  for  which  reason  he  has  to  correct 
himself  afterwards,  taking  it  up  by  another  equivalent  ex- 
pression. 

§  29.  Sweet  says  that  blending  »is  closely  allied  to  ana- 
coluthia —  is  really  simultaneous  anacoliiiIiia»  (Hist,  of  Lan- 
guage 9). 

In  N.  E.  G.  §  118  he  calls  anacolatlua  want  of  gram- 
matical sequence,  beginning  with  one  grammatical  construc- 
tion, and  then  changing  to  a  different  one,  so  that  the 
Ih'st  half  of  the  statement  remains  unfmished,  the  last  half 
being  connected  with  it  not  grammatically,  but  logically. 
Blending  then  implies  »simultaneous»  »want  of  grammatical 
sequence ». 

§  30.  Kellner  (§  25)  defines  the  phenomenon  as  a 
sentence  begun  in  one  way  and  finished  in  another,  not 
syntactically  accordant. 

§  31.  ZiEMER  (51-  sequ.)  says  that  anacolutliia  is  »der 
Mangel  an  streng  gram.  Zusammenhang,  die  Inkongruenz 
in  der  Wort-  oder  Satzstruktur».  — 

§  32.  Anacoluthias,  as  well  as  Mendings,  are  often  due 
to  syntactical  analogies,  and  should  then  be  psychologically 
explained.  But  anacolutliia  and  blending  are  not  equivalent 
terms,  though  every  syntactical  blending  may  be  called  an 
anacoluthon  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical  break  or 
inconsequence. 

Anacolutliias  are  often  results  of  blendings. 

As  I  do  not  limit  the  scope  of  blendings  merely  to  con- 
structions within  the  sentence,  I  also  consider  as  blendings 
some  anacoluthias  that  are  due  to  a  confusion  of  two  syno- 

2 
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mjmoiis  sentences;  and  perhaps  Sweet's  words  are  especially 
applicable  to  these,  when  he  defines  anacohithia  as  a  »suc- 
cessive  blending).  (Hist,  of  Language  9.)  Compare  e.  g.  his 
example  in  N.  E.  G.  §  118:  He  is  always  polite  to  people 
he  thinks  he  can  get  anything  out  of  them  [he  thinks  he 
can  get  anything  out  of  -f-  when  (if)  he  thinks  he  can  get 
anything  out  of  them]. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  say  that  every  anacohithia 
(anacoluthon)  is  a  blending,  but  want  of  grammatical  sequence, 
(a  break  of  construction),  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 

§  33.  There  are  also  many  anacoluthias  that  are  not 
due  to  syntactical  analogical  formations,  not  a  work  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  ^),  but  are  of  a  more  formal  nature. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  passage  from  Chaucer  quo- 
ted by  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  162:  Oon  of  hem,  in  sleeping  as  he 
lay,  Him  mette  a  wonder  dreem,  I  may  perliaps  look  upon 
it  as  a  blending,  if  oon  is  originally  meant  as  a  subject  (One 
of  them  had  a  dream),  and  if  the  construction  is  changed 
by  making  dreem  subject.  But  if  oon  is  accusative.  Him  is 
only  a  repetition,  and  the  phrase  shows  an  anacoluthia,  but 
no  blending.  —  Kellner's  quotation  (§  25)  from  Ancren 
Riule:  Auh  perof  nimed  ]eme  mine  leove  sustren  pet  ower 
.  .  .  spus  .  .  .  understondect  hwuc  was  his  diete  etc.;  the 
passage  in  Hamlet  I,  5,  53:  But  virtue,  as  it  never  will 
he  moved,  so  lust  will  sate  itself  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
show  us  breaks,  repetitions,  but  no  real  blendings  ^),  such  as 
I  am  treating. 

Nor  should  we  consider  as  blendings  such  breaks  as  are 
caused  chiefly  by  the  intercalating  of  words,  which  make  the 
speaker  forget  the  original  expression.  Hut  to  decide  where 
to  fix  the  limit  between  these  and  blendings,  is  not  easy. 


')  ZlEMER  52. 

")  For  examples  of  anacoluthias  sec  Bahrs,  Abbott,  Jkspersen, 
Spies  etc.  Unnecessary  repetition  by  a  pronoun  is  cxemplilied  by 
Hodgson  73,  sequ. 
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BuNYAN,    H.  W.  55:  we  take  you  to  be  some  vagabond 

runagate  crew,  that have  gotten  together and  are 

ranging  from  '  place  to  place  to  see  if,  through  the  flatteries 
you  are  skilled  to  make  on  one  side,  and  threats  wherewith 
you  think  to  fright  on  the  other,  to  make  some  silly  town, 
city  or  country  desert  their  place. 

Malory,  Morte  D' Arthur  (Martin)  133,  25:  And  for  be- 
cause I  have  slain  this  night  these  ^)  knights,  I  wot  well,  as 
is  Sir  Agravaine  Sir  Gawaines  brother,  and  at  the  least  twelve 
of  his   fellows,  for  this  cause  now  I  am  sure  of  mortal  war. 

Spectator  1,  57:  There  is  not  a  Girl  in  the  Town,  but 
let  her  have  her  will  in  going  to  a  Masque,  and  she  shall 
dress  as  a  Shepherdess. 

We  must  also  try  to  distinguish  ellipsis  from  blending 
(Krueger,  Auslassung,  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  111).    E.  g.  this  type: 

HoRNUNG,  Belle  48:  She  burned  to  know. 

P.  M.  U.,  V4  1902,  6:   a  girl aching  to  be  told 

things. 

Doyle,  Hound  189:     They  are  dying  to  know. 

Id.,  Baffles  Haw  123:  dying  to  know. 

Massey  (Afzelius),  Struggle  74:  George  was  .  .  .  bursting 
to  tell  Werner  all. 

Observing  that  'in  ellipse  the  addition  of  the  missing 
word  must  not  involve  any  change  of  construction',  I  only 
refer  to  Sunden  70. 

§  34.  There  is  another  phenomenon,  syntactical  attrac- 
tion ^),  that  comes  very  near,  but  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
blending. 

Though  there  might  be  said  to  exist  a  kind  of  attraction 
in  every  case  of  analogic  procedure,  one  element  attracting 
another,  we  generally  by  that  term  understand  a  certain  sort 

^)  Martin  (203)  wrongly:  three. 

*)  For  ex.  sec  Jesp.  Progr.  §  154;  Storm  750;  Franz  §  135,  144; 
Krueger,  tJbertragung  §  6,  7;  Ziemer's  formale  Ausgleichungen;  Hodgson 
132  sequ.  Berg  has  collected  Sw.  ex.  in  Sprdk  och  Stil  I,  47,  103  sequ.; 
Nyfilol.  Sdllsk.,  Stockholm,  publication  III. 
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of  assimilation    through   proximity,    by   which    one   form    is 
wrongly  made  to  agree  with  another  in  number,  case  etc. 

(Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  117,  Ahbott  §  412,  Ziemer  55,  67, 
Paul,  Pr.  §  75.) 

§  35.     Sweet  calls  it  a  'purely  mechanical  process'. 

This  may  be  right  in  many  cases  where  the  power  of 
usus,  the  habit  of  finding  some  forms  together,  the  law  of 
inertia  make  one  form  agree  in  number,  case  etc.  with 
another  near  it. 

E.  g.  Lewis  Carroll,  Looking-Glass  8:  Let's  pretend 
we're  kings  and  queens.  (The  author  goes  on :  her  sister  — 
—  had  argued  that  they  couldn't,  because  they  were  only 
two  of  them);  TotteC,  168:  My  grave  and  I  am  one.  Berg's 
quotation:  Svansen  af  djuret  iir  l^ngt. 

Such  are  partly  those  with  sound-imitation,  which  I  should 
like  to  call  rhyme-attractions. 

E.  g.  Audacior  quam  paratior. 
Jag  bar  Mi  g^tt. 
Der  moglichst  schnellste  Weg. 

But  I  think,  however,  that  we  may  trace  a  psychologi- 
cal process  in  many  cases,  generally  called  attractions  ^), 
and  that  there  we  have  to  do  with  blendings  or  other  con- 
fusions that  should  not  be  called  purely  mechanical. 

For  examples  I  refer  to  my  quotations  further  on. 

§  36.  To  examine  and  classify  the  different  types  of 
attraction  would  be  an  interesting,  but  by  no  means  easy 
task. 

As  to  Swedish,  a  first  attempt  has  been  made  by  R.  G:son 
Berg  in  publication  III  of  Nyfilol.  Sallskapet  in  Stockholm 
which  chiefly  deals  with  those  which  show  want  of  congruence 
between  subject  and  verb,  or  noun  and  attribute.  See  also 
Ziemer  55. 


^)  (Compare   Ziemer  55:     Die   regressive    Assimilation  ist  ein  rein 
psychischer  Akt. 
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§  37.  It  is  clear  that  sometimes  a  distinction  between 
blending  and  attraction  may  be  difficult.  Evidently  some 
cases  may  also  be  considered  as  either  one  or  the  other  from 
different  points  of  view. 

Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  125,  History  of  Language  9,  gives 
the  phrase  these  kind  of  things  as  an  illustration  of  blending, 
whereas  Abbott  and  others  class  it  among  pure  attractions 
(see  my  §  195). 

In  an  attraction  the  similarity  of  meaning  is,  at  any  rate, 
not  the  associative  power,  as  it  generally  is  in  Mendings. 

§  38.  From  a  logical  and  philological  point  of  view 
blendings,  caused  as  they  are  by  a  troubling  of  memory, 
so  to  speak,  and  being  deviations  from  usage,  are  not  legi- 
timate, but  rather  anomalous,  antigrammatical  innovations, 
solecisms  ^). 

Many  other  linguistic  phenomena  are  w^anting  in  logic, 
but  still  acknowledged  as  good  and  serving  their  purpose  ^). 
It  would,  however,  perhaps  be  saying  a  little  too  much,  if,  like 
Krueger  (Die  Auslassung,  358),  we  should  assert  that  the 
majority  of  the  expressions  of  language  are  illogical  ^). 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  thought  itself  should  be 
quite  wrong  or  wanting  in  clearness,  though  it  is  thus  anoma- 
lously expressed;  and  though  the  form  may  be  quite  ungram- 
matical,  the  meaning  may  often  be  quite  clear. 

Who  does  not,  for  instance,  understand  the  following 
passage  from  Kipling,  Gadsbys  72:  Because  she  is  yours,  or 
because  she  is  me  mineself?  [influenced  by  belongs  to  me 
my  self 9] 

Language  is  not  philosophy.  We  have  no  right  to  exact 
that    it  should  be  an  application  of  strictly  logical  laws  ^).     I 

^)  MiDDLETON  7.    Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  125. 

^)  Cederschiold  154.    Tegnee  90,  115. 

^)  Compare  v.  der  Gaaf  §  155:  the  English  language  is  teeming 
with  illogical  idioms. 

*)  Paul  §  21.  Tegner,  Spr.  m.  6.  t.  90.  Ljungstedt  4.  Krueger, 
Ubertragung  §  1,  29,  31  (many  ex.).  Jespersen,  Growth  15,  Progress, 
Introduction. 
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think  we  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  agree  with  old  Ascham, 
when  he  says:  »He  that  wyll  wryte  well  muste  folowe  thys 
coiincel  of  Aristotle,  to  speake  as  the  common  people  do, 
to  thinke  as  wise  men  do;  and  so  shoulde  euery  man  un- 
derstande  hym»  ^). 

§  39.  The  value  of  a  form  does  not  depend  on  its 
origin,  but  on  its  being  able  to  do  what  it  is  intended  to,  viz. 
to  convey  the  meaning  with  desirable  clearness  and  prompt- 
ness. 

And  right  and  wrong  are,  especially  as  to  language, 
relative  and  fluctuating  conceptions.  Right  is  often  what  is  used 
by  the  majority.  What  to-day  is  an  irregularity,  a  solecism, 
may  after  some  time  be  considered  good  and  standard  lan- 
guage, and  become  an  idiom,  w^hich  in  defiance  of  gramma- 
tical rules  has,  by  custom,  become  adopted  and  considered 
correct  -). 

Examples  of  striking,  but  intelligible  and  handy  expres- 
sions abound.  For  the  present  I  will  only  call  attention  to 
one,  [because  I  have  not  seen  it  mentioned  in  grammars], 
which  is  now  obsolete,  and  which  shows  the  verbs  was  and 
come  used  with  the  force  and  function  of  the  adj.  last  and  next. 
Spectator   III,    49:    My   Wife has    not    spoken  one 

Word  —  —  since  Friday  was  Seven-night. 
See  also  Fenn,  P.  L.  CLIV;  CCXIX. 

lb.  CCXIX:  I  did  your  errand  on  Wednesday  was  sen'night. 
lb.  CCCXLIV:    On  Monday  come  fortnight  he  will  be  at  the 

abbey, 
lb.  CCLXXV:    the  queen  shall  be  at  Norwich  upon  Tuesday 

come  sev'night. 
Compare  N.  E.  D.  (BE). 

It  is  really  interesting  to  observe  how  language  profits 
even  by  its  faults  and  irregularities  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
riching and  varying  itself. 

')  Ascham,  Tox.  (Arber  R.  Ill)  18. 

*)  Whittaker,  Diet.  65.    Krueger,  0.  §  1. 
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Blending  is  such  a  means  of  enriching  language,  and 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  important  ^). 

§  40.  As  solecisms,  Sprachstorungen,  blendings  (con- 
tamination-formations) have  been  treated  for  instance  by 
WuNDT  and  Meringer  and  Mayer.  Wundt,  treating  analogy 
at  some  length,  classifies  associative  formations  according  as 
they  are  due  to  Substitution,  Permutation  or  Contamination, 
which  last  term  he  seems  to  take  in  a  narrower  sense  than  Paul. 

§  41.  Meringer  and  Mayer  describe  this  phenomenon 
as  a  Versprechung,  give  a  copious  amount  of  examples 
chiefly  from  German,  and  point  out  the  possibility  of  blend- 
ing more  than  two  forms. 

They  give  a  wide  scope  to  contamination,  also  in  this 
connection  adducing  some  cases  which  they  think  should 
more  properly  be  called  Vorkldnge  and  Nachklcinge,  Verstel- 
lungen  (Anticipation  or  Postposition),  and  they  observe,  refer- 
ring to  Kluge,  Nom.  Stammbildung,  that  SuffixUbertragung 
may  arise  through  blending  -). 

§  42.  Referring  to  them  and  simplifying  their  classifi- 
cation, w^e  may  roughly  divide  blendings  thus,  according  to 
the  way  the  original  elements  are  combined: 

I.  Parallel  words  or  constructions  welded  together. 

E.  g.  Cber[rascht  +  Erjstaunt.  Unter  [dem  Striche  sagt 
er  +  In]  der  Anmerkung  sagt  er. 

II.  Parallel    words    or  constructions  crossing  each  other. 
E.  g.    Abschnatt  <  Abschnitt  +  Absatz. 

Sie  haben  demonstrart  <  Sie  haben  Demonstrationen 
gemacht  +  Sie  haben  demonstriert. 

As  related  to  blendings  they  consider  examples  of  these 
types : 

L  Two  consecutive,  not  synonymous  constructions  weld- 
ed together. 

')  Spies  §  250. 
2)  Emerson  §  313. 
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E.  g.  do  spraiic  von  dem  gesidele  her  Hagene  also 
sprach  (a:r6  xoivoO). 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  in  a-6  xolvoO  constructions 
the  reduction  is  brought  about  by  coincidence  of  form,  not 
of   sense.     Spectator   II,    696:    They    are   unfit  for  what  they 

vvere  designed.     Hodgson  116:    She  is a  monument  of 

what  a  human  being is  capable  etc. 

II.  Two  consecutive,  not  synonymous  words  crossing 
each  other. 

E.  g.  olf<elf+zwolf 

For  ex.  see  M.  and  M.  ^). 

§  43.  Being  in  their  origin  individual  and  isolated, 
blendings  may  then  be  repeated  and  gain  a  firm  footing  in 
language,  and  that  gives  them,  of  course,  their  chief  interest  ^). 

They  are  much  more  common  in  spoken  ^)  than  in 
written  language,  where  such  mistakes  are  generally  correct- 
ed and  avoided. 

§  44.  Now  and  then  we  find  even  in  print  indications 
of  a  hesitation,  a  wavering  between  synonyms,  such  as  may 
be  the  origin  of  blendings. 

But  this  is  done  deliberately,  with  a  special  object  in 
view,  to  produce  a  comical  effect,  mark  impatience  etc. 

E.  g.  Molly  Bawn  II,  27:  I  wish  you  would  not  speak 
to  me  like,  as,  in  such  a  tone.  Williams,  One  too  many  for 
him  11 :  there  is  an  air  of  a-  a-  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a-  a- 
I  don't  exactly  know  what. 


*)  On  page  71  there  seems  to  be  a  misprint,  class  4  (should  be  5) 
being  classed  among  pseudo-blendings. 

2)  Paul  §  110. 

")  ViLH.  Andersen:  'I  bornesprog,  i  mundtlig  oversrettelse  fra 
frem.  sprog,  hurtig  daglig  Tale  hore  de  ret  hjemme.    De  llesle  af  dissc 

ord  hore  til  Sprogets  Proletariat, fuglefri  Kammerater, und- 

drage  sig  den  videnskabelige  Undersogelse  om  Tilblivelse  og  Alder. 
Mange  forekomme  slet  ikke  i  Skriftsproget,  de  faerreste  i  vore  Ord- 
boger*.    See  §  83  sequ. 
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But  in  thought  such  wavering  is  common,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  numerous  blendings. 

§  45.  They  seem  to  occur  in  all  languages.  The  syn- 
tactical ones  are  very  common  in  Swedish.  I  have  frequently 
observed  them,  and  out  of  the  vast  number  I  have  noticed, 
I  shall  mention  a  few  further  on. 

In  German  and  English  they  also  occur  pretty  frequently. 
Compare  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905,  and  §  83. 

As  to  French,  I  have  not  examined  it  sufficiently  from 
this  point  of  view  to  be  able  to  state  anything  for  certain. 
For  some  examples  (Je  crains  qu'il  ne  vienne,  quel  quan- 
tieme  sommes-nous?,  je  m'en  rappelle,  je  m'importe  pen,  je 
me  suis  lave,  il  est  plus  fort  que  je  ne  pensais,  refuser, 
rides  <  renes  +  brides  etc.)  I  refer  to  Krueger,  Ubertragung, 
N.  and  Q.,  ^^  s  1906,  Malmstedt,  Des  Locutions  emphatiques, 
ZiEMER,  Paul,  Nyrop,  Tobler,  MEYER-LtJBKE  Gr.,  Henry, 
Reinholdson,  Hultenberg,  Fransk  skolgrammatik. 

I  cannot  say  whether,  relatively,  there  are  more  of  them 
in  our  time  than  in  former  days. 

As  to  confusion  of  thoughts  and  vagueness  of  expression, 
there  are  certainly  people  that  say  we  sin  very  much  in  this 
respect.     See  e.  g.  Spectator,  Vs  1905,  317,  318. 

Yet  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  worse  than  our  ancestors. 
But  what  is  certain  is  this  that  modern  English  is  extremely 
rich,  also  in  synonyms  *),  and  as  language  grows  richer  and 
more  varied,  there  occur  many  more  occasions  and  possi- 
bilities for  using  different  expressions  for  the  same  thing, 
by  the  compromise  of  which  expressions  blendings  may  arise. 

§  46.  Blendings  like  other  analogical  formations  are,  as 
a  rule,  unintentional  ^).  But  there  occur  some  intentional 
or    conscious    ones,    especially    words.     Often  they   are  ver}' 


0  Jespersen,  Growth  133. 

2)  GoEDERS  7.   Nyrop  6.   Wheeler  5.    Emerson  §  197.   Sunden  63. 
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handy  and  suitable  for  the  purpose.     I  have  given  examples 
of  such  words  further  on. 

§  47.  As  being  caused  by  association  of  ideas,  blend- 
ings,  [many  sorts  of  which,  as  we  might  expect,  are  common 
toj  different  languages],  should  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of 
psychology. 

But  as  resulting  in  striking  grammatical  anomalies,  they 
ought  to  be  examined  from  a  formal,  grammatical  point  of 
view  as  well. 

And  thus  arises  the  question:  How  should  we  best 
classify  them  in  order  to  get  a  good  survey?  Ziemer  in  his 
subdivisions,  Middleton,  Wheeler,  Bahrs,  Krueger  (Cber- 
tragung)  and  others  group  the  examples  according  to  the 
formal,  grammatical  irregularities  [irregularities  as  to  number, 
case,  mode,  tense  etc.],  which  the  blendings  represent.  Paul 
has  given  some  few  groups,  arranged  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  referring  to  the  elements,  the  origin,  and  not 
merely  the  result. 

Owing  to  their  great  variety,  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible and  useless  to  attempt  to  survey  and  classify  the 
different  sorts  of  associations  and  psychological  processes  that 
may  give  rise  to  blendings.  But  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
making  the  attempt.  It  will  then  perhaps  turn  out  that 
seemingly  quite  different  results  may  have  been  produced 
by  the  same  kind  of  association,  and  that  the  seemingly 
numberless  individual  blendings  may  yet  be  arranged  in 
greater  or  smaller  groups,  whereby  a  clearer  light  may  be 
thrown  on  their  origin  and  character  than  if  we  only  con- 
sider them  as  irregularities  in  discrepancy  with  certain  gram- 
matical rules. 

Such  a  passage  as  He  is  the  greatest  of  any  hero  may 
of  course  be  said  to  be  antigrammatical  as  far  as  number 
is  concerned,  but  of  far  more  value  and  interest  is  to  point 
out  the  factor  instrumental  in  its  formation,  its  origin:  the 
blending  of  a  comparative  and  a  superlative  expression  (§  191). 
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§  48.  If  we  want  to  examine  the  meanings  of  blendings 
and  their  relation  to  those  of  the  blended  elements,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  examine  word-blendings  and  syntactical  blendings 
separately,  and  with  regard  to  the  former,  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  blendings  of  true  synonyms  and  blendings  of 
other  words. 

Here  it  should  be  observed  at  once  that  quite  synony- 
mous words,  without  a  shade  of  difference,  and  quite  coin- 
cident in  meaning,  are  very  rare  %  and  also  that  word-blend- 
ings of  any  kind  may  result  in  words  that  are  at  once  felt 
to  be  morphological  monsters,  nonsensical  faulty  neologisms, 
hardly  able  to  convey  any  meaning  at  all,  and  which  thus 
die  a  natural  death.  E.  g.  Sperz  <  Spass  -f  Scherz  (Mer.  61); 
hastlos  <  hastig  +  rastlos  (Mer.  61);  schwogen  <  schwellen  + 
wogen  (Mer.  59).     Others  are  taken  up  and  propagated. 

§  49.  To  lay  down  any  rules  in  this  case,  to  state 
which  blendings  have  the  best  chance,  seems  almost  impos- 
sible. Here  the  capriciousness  of  language  operates  with 
great  freedom. 

It  seems  however  that  words  which  are  felt  to  supply 
a  want,  to  be  handy  and  not  too  much  at  variance  with 
the  general  character  of  the  language,  and  those  that  are  made 
up  of  common  words,  often  used  together,  are  of  greater 
vitality.  E.  g.  mobus,  chortle,  preet,  Eurasia,  smog,  neither, 
Sw.  joj.     See  §  83  sequ. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  a  compromise  of  two 
synonyms  -  -  as  far  as  these  exist  —  should  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  elements,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  often 
proves  to  be  so,  e.  g.  pryl  <  prionn  +  syl ;  hegincement  <  be- 
ginning +  commencement;  Gemdldnis  <  Gemalde  +  Bildnis; 
Spillekant  <  Spillemand  +  Musikant;  iiinfangend  <  umfang- 
reich  +  umfassend  (Mer.,  May.  61) ;  mit  dem  mochte  ich  niclit 
anhanden  (<  anbandeln  -f  anbinden);    heschaff'en  <  beschaf- 


^)  Compare  Bain,  Composition  247.    Noreen,  V.  Spr.  V,  1,  23. 
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tigen  +  befassen  (Mer.,  May.  59) ;  demonstrart  <  Demonstration 
gemacht  +  demonstriert  (Mer.,  Mayer  58) ;  pujfem  <  puts  + 
fiifFens. 

§  50.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  that 
here  'as  well  as  in  other  blendings,  the  resulting  word  may, 
though  rarely'  formally  coincide  with  another  previously  exist- 
ing word  of  quite  different  meaning,  whereby  an  absurd  and 
nonsensical  combination  may  arise. 

E.  g.  kviga  <  kvinna  +  piga  (§  17). 

aufstossig  <  auffallend  +  anstossig  (Mer.  61). 
aufwarten  <  aufpassen  +  warten  (Mer.  60). 
verdumpft  <  verdunstet  +  verdampft  (Mer.  59). 

§  51.  In  most  word-blendings  the  elements  are  not 
quite  synonymous,  but  only  more  or  less  similar  in  meaning. 

If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  blending  may  be  supposed 
to  be  a  compromise,  and  the  blending  to  be  what  is  called 
a  'portmanteau-word',  where  several  meanings  are  cram- 
med up  in  one  form,  a  »made  vocable  packed  with  two  or 
more  meanings»  (Farmer-Henley,  Diet.  348).  Actually  it  is 
often  so,  especially  as  regards  onomatopoeic  words.  E.  g. 
chortle,  blurt,  galumph,  smog,  preet,  Eurasia.  The  more 
dissimilar  the  meanings  of  the  elements  are,  the  less  they 
are  likely  to  be  blended,  and  blendings  of  words  with  very 
discrepant  meanings  may  keep  the  meaning  of  one  of  the 
elements.     Sw.  puhak  <  punsch  +  tobak. 

§  52.  Whether  the  blendings  are  formed  intentionally 
or  not,  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  in  this  respect. 

The  intentional  formation  is  not  the  chief  characteristic 
of  portmanteau-words  (see  §  174). 

I  am  of  opinion  that  even  true  analogical,  unintentional 
blendings  may  sometimes  show  a  tinge  of  the  meaning  of 
each  original  element,  and  that  we  may  consider  even  such 
a    blending   as    a  portmanteau-word.     I    here   differ   slightly 
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with  SuNDEN  (63,  64),  who  however  also  comes  to  the  result 
that  'portmanteau-words'  should  be  classed  with  contami- 
nations. 

Blendings    of   opposites,    as  a  rule,    hardly   convey   any 
sense  at  all.     Compare,  however,  joj  <  jo  +  nej. 


§  53.  A  blending  of  consecutive,  not  synonymous  words 
of  the  same  class,  e.  g.  octembcr  <  October  +  november,  67/ < 
elf  +  zwolf  ^)  may  have  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  parent- 
words. 

§  54.  Syntactical  blendings  are  more  often  compro- 
mises of  synonyms,  and  as  to  their  meaning,  it  may  suffice 
to  divide  them  into  two  classes: 

I.  Those  with  an  absurd,  nonsensical  meaning,  but  per- 
haps, as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  a  form  correct  as  to  gram- 
matical structure. 

E.  g.  Ich  kann  nicht  zwei  Fliegen  auf  einmal  dienen 
(Mer.  55) ;  Etwas  tiber  den  Stab  brechen  (Mer.  55) ;  Er  hofft 
den  Thron  auf  seinem  Haupt  zu  sehen.  Compare  some  ex. 
in  §:175.  The  irregularity  here  shows  itself  in  the  combina- 
tion of  incompatible  expressions. 

II.  Those  with  an  antigrammatical  form,  but  yet  intel- 
ligible,   correct   meaning    (the    same  as  that  of  the  elements). 

It  is  the  capacity  of  conveying  an  idea  adequately  and 
rapidly  that  makes  a  morphem  live  and  gain  ground.  Thus 
these  last  are  more  likely  to  take  root  and  find  their  way 
into  print. 

For  this  reason,  as  I  have  chietly  taken  my  English 
examples  from  literature,  almost  all  belong  to  this  class. 

Examples  from  other  languages  abound,  e.  g.  in  Paul, 
Mer.,  Mayer.  (Man  verlangt,  dass  das  Haus  frisch  ange- 
strichen  zu  werden,  Was  Sie  sich  denken  kann  etc.) 


^)  Nyrop,  Konsbojn.  44. 
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III.     Both  antigrammatical  and  nonsensical  ones. 
Such    monstrosities   hardly    ever    appear  in   print,    and 
need  not  be  illustrated,  I  think. 

§  55.  From  what  I  have  said  above  it  also  follows  that 
word-blendings  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  syntactical 
ones,  which  last  seem  to  be  rather  increasing  in  number 
than  otherwise. 

§  56.  The  words  analogy  and  blending  do  not  give 
much  of  an  explanation,  if  the  motives,  the  origin,  the  pro- 
cess are  not  shown  as  well  ^).  This,  I  think,  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  philology  in  this  case.  By  collecting  as  many  examples 
as  possible  from  different  languages,  by  trying  to  explain 
what  similarity,  what  associative  agent  is  at  work  in  each 
case,  by  trying  to  understand  and  explain  group-formations 
and  phrases  rather  than  irregularities  in  the  individual  words, 
by  tracing  the  history  of  each  blending,  when  this  is  possible, 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  under  what 
circumstances  analogy  works,  how  great  its  influence  is,  and 
arrive  at  many  results  which  may  be  of  value  as  well  for 
dictionary  as  grammar  ^). 

§  57.  There  is  a  question  that  readily  presents  itself 
here:  Does  mixture  of  languages  give  rise  to  many  blend- 
ings?  ^). 

When  two  languages  are  being  blended,  there  is  a  pe- 
riod of  bilingualism,  when  the  speaker  may  choose  between 
the  two,  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  In  England,  accord- 
ing  to    Earle,    there    even    was    a    time    when    English  and 

*)  MiSTELi,  Zeitschr.  fiir  Volkerpsychologie  und  Sprachwissenschaft 
XIII,  400.    Wheeler  37. 

'')  Nyrop  38,  Emerson  §  324,  Thumb,  Marbe  8,  87. 

")  Kaluza  §  15  sequ.  Hodgson  65.  Koch  I  §  8  sequ.  Paul  §  275. 
Ljungstedt  143.  Trench  IV.  Wheeler  29.  LOwe  261—305.  Whitney 
in  Trans,  of  the  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  12.  Vising.  Jespersen,  Growth 
Earle. 
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French  words  often  ran  in  couples,  e.  g.  head  and  chief, 
nature  and  kind,  disease  and  wo,  huntijnge  and  venerye, 
bade  and  borrowe,  act  and  deed  etc.  No  doubt,  there  were 
many  opportunities  for  blendings  of  synonymous  or  similar 
expressions. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  now  to  take  up  this  re- 
search. But  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the 
question  as  well  worth  an  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  large  host  of  hybrids^), 
formed  of  an  English  and  a  foreign  root,  some,  at  least, 
may  have  been  created  by  blending  of  synonyms.  Compare 
begincement  <  beginning  +  commencement;  besiege  <  besittan, 
bisitten  -\-  assieger;  betray  <  bewray  +  trahir;  dang'd  < 
damned  +  hanged. 

A  hasty  investigation  seems  however  to  prove  that  the 
mixing  of  Enghsh  and  French  has  not  resulted  in  so  many 
real  syntactical  blendings  as  one  might  think.  Translations  ^), 
exchanges,  imitations  and  popular  etymologies  ^)  are  of  course 
common. 

EiNENKEL  attributes  perhaps  too  much  to  French 
influence. 

Also  his  method  of  explaining  as  due  to  French  influence 
almost  every  English  phenomenon  to  which  he  can  find  a 
French  analogue,  has  been  severely  criticized  by  e.  g.  Jes- 
PERSEN,  Progr.  §  142  (E.  K.  §  93),  to  which  I  refer.  See  also 
Spies  §  252,  Hall,  Modern  English.  Compare  Einenkel's 
self-defence  in  Anglia  1905,  4  Heft. 


^)  For  ex.  of  hybrids  sec  Kaluza  §  15  sequ.,  Earle,  Emerson  § 
143,  Skeat,  e.  g.  undervalue,  besiege,  because,  dukedom,  falsehood, 
goddess,  eatable,  beautiful,  outcry,  forefront,  overpower,  overturn,  trou- 
blesome, heirloom,  aimless,  blackguard,  gentleman  etc. 

^)  E.   g.   Mrs.   Mechlin  has  reason  (Foote,  The  Commissary  III,  1); 

//  you    had  a  niece and  that  you  thought  etc.    (Mrs.  Riddell); 

When  I  recollect  the  way  — . ,  and  that  I  compare  etc.  (Mackintosh) 

For  other  ex.  see  Hodgson  66,  120  sequ. 

■'')  See  Palmer,  The  Folk  and  their  Word-lore. 
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§  58.  In  our  days  a  great  many  scholars  have  turned  their 
attention  to  psychology,  syntactical  analogy  and  blendings, 
and  there  exist  some  treatises  with  collections  of  examples 
of  the  phenomena  here  in  question. 

Referring  to  Ziemer  and  his  history  of  »die  Junggram- 
matische  Litteratur»  (see  Streifzuge,  Erster  Abschnitt),  I  will 
here  mention  some  works  of  special  value. 

Paul  (Prinzipien)  has  a  chapter  (VIII)  on  Contamination, 
and  there  he  gives  a  valuable  ^)  collection  of  instances  from 
several  languages,  but  extremely  few  English  ones. 

§  59.  Wheeler,  discussing  analogy,  also  mentions  the 
kind  here  in  question,  w'hich  he  illustrates  with  examples 
from  different  languages,  but  almost  neglects  English  ^). 

§  60.  Thumb,  Marbe  adduce  some  Latin  and  German 
passages. 

§  61.  MmDLETON,  in  his  Essaij  on  Analogy  in  Syntax, 
has  collected  and  discussed  examples  from  Greek  (Herodotu  s 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Ziemer,  whose  suggestive  and 
remarkable  work,  containing  various  examples,  but  scarcely 
any  English  ones,  I  have  mentioned  above  (§  18). 

§  62.  Many  German  examples,  also  of  related  pheno- 
mena: Substitutions,  Exchanges,  Anticipations,  Metathesis  etc., 
are  to  be  found  in  Meringer  und  Mayer,  Verspreclien  and 
Verlesen,  a  very  important  work  because  of  its  collection  of 
German  material. 

§  63.  G.  Krueger  has  collected  contaminations,  exam- 
ples   of  'Beeinflussung    durch    eine  Nebenvorstellung',  in  his 


')  See  however  my  Preface,  foot-note. 

^)  It  is  striking  that  such  a  rich  and  interesting  language  as  the 
English  has  formerly  often  been  neglected  by  philologists  even  in  com- 
parative researches. 
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book  Die  Ubertragiing  ini  sprachlichen  Leben.  He  there  gives 
abundant  and  instructive  materials,  though,  as  a  rule,  he 
does  not  give  the  authors.  His  book,  containing  examples 
chiefly  from  French,  English  and  German,  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  analogical  phenomena  in  these 
languages. 

§  64.  Behaghel  has  given  a  survey  of  blended  Old 
Saxon  constructions  in  his  Syntax  des  Heliand. 

§  65.  Meyer-Luhke,  Gramm.  der  Rom.  Spr.,  I,  §  589, 
gives  material  from  the  Romanic  languages. 

Such  is  also  to  be  found  in  Khueger,  Ubertragung,  and 
some  works  mentioned  in  §  45. 

§  66.     a)  Danish  blendings  have  been  discussed  and  illu- 
strated   by    ViLH.  Andersen  in  his  Danske  Stiidier,  where  he. 
gives  a  collection  of  examples,    some  of  which  also  occur  in 
Salmonsens  Konversationslexikon  in  the  article  on  Kontami- 
nation  (by  Jespersen). 

b)  A  curious  collection  of  German  contaminations,  'Ver- 
sprechungen'  etc.  is  contained  in  a  little  volume,  Galleitiana, 
Berlin  1867.  (Gallettl  was  a  learned  and  very  absent-minded 
German  professor  of  history.  See  Meyers  Konversations- 
lexikon.) 

Just  to  give  an  idea  of  what  that  rare  volume  contains,  I  men- 
tion these  few  passages: 

Man  merkte  wohl,  class  die  Lage  von  Schweden  sich  bald  wiirde 
ergeben  miissen. 

Die  Afganen  sind  ein  sehr  gebirgiges  Volk. 

Die  Cimbern  und  Teutonen  stammen  eigentlich  von  einander  ab. 

Im  Jahre  1800  bestieg  Bonaparte  das  Konsulat. 

Maximilian  I  hatte  die  Hoffnung  den  Thron  auf  seinem  Haupte 
zu  sehn. 

Er  zog  den  Sabcl  und  schoss  ihn  nieder. 

Die  Mauern  von  Babylon  waren  so  breit,  dass  4  Wagen  iiber- 
cinander  fahren  konnten. 
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c)  Paul,  Mittelhochdeutsche  Grammatik  has  some  ex- 
amples. 

d)  Further  I  specially  refer  to 

Nyhop,  Adj.  Konsbojning  i  de  romanske  sprog  and  to  his 
Ordenes  Liv; 

KocK,  Om  spr^kets  forilndring; 

Tegner,  Spr^kets  makt  ofver  tanken; 

Jespersen  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  VII,  217  etc.  and  in  Salmon- 
sens  Konversationslexikon; 

Noreen,  Spridda  studier,  V5rt  sprak,  Nord.  Tidskr.  1894, 
and  passim ; 

Tamm's  contributions  (in  'Sprak  och  stil'  etc.); 

Malmstedt's  papers; 

Berg,  Ojusterade  yltranden  (in  Dagens  Nyheter,  ^  s  1904)  and 
other  collections  of  anomalous  Swedish  sentences,  e.  g. 
in  Sprak  och  stil; 

•ToBLER,  Vermischte  Beitrage; 

Henry  in  Bevue  critique  503; 

Krueger  in  Archiv  fttr  das  Studium  der  neueren  Sprachen 
55,  Band  107; 

Wundt,  Volkerpsychologie; 

Bloomfield,  On  Adaptation  of  Suffixes; 

Oertel; 

SCtterlin  ; 

Sunden; 

Cederschiold; 

to   my   list   of   books  consulted  and  to  relerences  in  Ziemer, 

GoEDERs  etc. 

§  07.  If  we  turn  to  English,  we  shall  find  several  scho- 
lars who  have  dealt  wilh  blendings  in  this  language. 

Samuel  Pegge  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  Engl.  Language^ 
1803,  gives  several  striking  remarks  and  some  examples  of 
anomahes,  a  few  of  which  I  have  quoted.  His  work  is  quite 
remarkable  for  the  keen  observation  and  appreciation  of  the 
neologisms  of  spoken  language.  Compare  Jespersen,  Pr. 
§  186,  foot-note. 
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§  68.  Jespersen,  Progress  in  Language  (Studier  over 
engelske  kasus),  gives  such  examples  as  illustrate  case-shifting. 

§  69.  Abbott,  in  his  Shakespearian  Grammar^  tries  to 
explain  several  irregularities  as  confusions  of  two  expressions. 

§  70.  Franz,  in  his  Shakespeare  Grammatik  etc.,  gives 
valuable  contributions  to  this  question,  e.  g.  in  §  201,  379,  383. 

§  71.  Murray,  N.  E.  D.,  would  be  worth  a  thorough 
examination  from  this  point  of  view.  It  has  recourse  to 
blending  as  a  means  of  explaining  several  obscure  words. 

§  72.  EiNENKEL,  especially  in  Pauls  Griindriss  and  in 
Streifziige,  has  many  interesting  passages.  As  to  his  opinion 
of  French  influence  see  Jespersen,  Engl.  Stud.  34  p.  158  and 
my  §  57. 

§  73.  Louise  Pound  gives  many  instances  of  Mendings 
of  comparatives  and  similar  expressions  (see  my  §  191). 

§  74.  Malmstedt  treats  some  cases  in  The  Report  of  the 
Ostermalm  High  School  for  girls,  Stockholm  1898,  and  other 
papers,  and  Sunden  occasionally  touches  the  question  in  his 
delimitation  of  ellipsis. 

§  75.  Spies  and  Kellner  are  instructive  and  of  much 
value. 

§  76.  Horn,  in  Herrigs  Archiv  fur  das  Studium  der 
neueren  Sprachen  1905,  CXIV  Band,  makes  several  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  blendings  treated  by  me  further  on. 
He  also  gives  some  references  to  other  authors. 

I  discovered  his  contribution  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Independently  of  him  I  have  in  those  cases  come  to  much 
the  same  results. 
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§  77.  a)  VAN  DER  Gaaf,  The  Transition  from  the  imperso- 
nal to  the  personal  construction  etc.  (reviewed  by  Franz  in 
E.  St.  36)  is  an  excellent  work,  in  which  almost  every  Middle- 
English  text  of  any  importance  has  been  examined,  and 
which  contains  a  large  number  of  quotations  concerning 
transitions  and  blendings  between  the  impersonal  and  the 
personal  construction. 

b)  Bain,  Anglophil,  Compton,  Mason,  Alford,  Hodgson  ^), 
whose  copious  collection  of  material  I  will  recommend  to 
those  interested  in  Modern  English,  Williams,  Whittaker's 
Dictionary  and  other  Antibarbari  (see  book-list)  are  valuable 
through  the  lists  of  faulty  expressions  which  they  adduce, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  indefatigable  Storm  (E. 
Phil.)  and  Sweet  must  be  mentioned  and  referred  to  in  this 
as  in  most  questions  of  English  philology. 

§  78.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  Stopfel,  who  has  given 
us  many  interesting  and  suggestive  contributions,  and  has 
illustrated  some  cases  with  copious  examples  from  his  appa- 
rently inexhaustible  material.  He  may  be  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  writers  on  this  subject.  I  will  here  call 
attention  to  his  review  of  Malmstedt  and  of  Louise  Poind 
in  Englische  Studien  31,  his  researches  concerning  »/  intended 
to  have  written»  (see  §  187),  »/  had  rather»  and  analogous 
expressions  (in  Taalstudie  VIII),  [of  which  papers  he  has 
kindly  lent  me  a  revised  and  improved  manuscript].  Studies 
in  English,  Intensives  and  Down-toners  etc. 

About  Krueger,  see  above,  §  63. 

Further  I  refer  to  Notes  and  Queries,  passim,  especially 
Vs,  ^Vs  1906  (which  contain  some  replies  to  a  query  of  mine 
concerning  portmanteau-words),  and  to  my  list  of  works 
consulted. 


^)  The  book  is  written  on  the  principle  that  'example  is  better 
than  precept'.  Horn  also  quotes  it  and  calls  it  'eine  Fundgrube'.  I 
have  discovered  it  too  late  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  I  should  have 
liked  to. 
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But  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  considerable  collective 
work  on  English  Mendings. 

That  is  why  I  thought  this  unpretending  work  of  mine 
might  be  in  some  degree  called  for,  useful  and  justified. 

I  have  tried  to  bring  together  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  has  been  wu'itten  on  the  subject,  arrange  it  and  give 
necessary  references,  adding  collections  and  observations  of 
my  own. 

§  79.  As  to  the  collection  of  English  blendings,  given 
by  me  further  on,  I  chiefl}^  mention  examples  found  in  lite- 
rature, in  print,  from  the  14:th  century  up  to  our  time,  as 
these  are  of  most  importance,  and,  if  collected  in  sufficient 
number,  may  give  us  an  historical  survey  of  the  cases. 

Not  having  had  occasion  to  live  among  English  people 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  I  cannot  give  many  examples 
from  the  spoken  language.  And  surely  an  Enghshman  would 
be  better  qualified  to  study  such  phenomena. 

Some  of  the  passages  adduced  are,  I  well  know,  only 
nonce-expressions,  but  others  are  more  common,  some  even 
acknowledged  as  good  English  idioms,  and  thus  of  special 
interest.  Once  for  all  I  must  positively  accentuate  that  I 
don't  mean  to  give  any  exhaustive  treatment  or  collection. 

§  80.  Of  blended  words  I  only  give  some  very  few 
examples,  found  by  turning  over  some  leaves  in  N.  E.  D., 
occasionally  by  perusing  some  literature,  or  observed  in 
conversation. 

But  I  think  a  thorough  investigation  would  furnish  a 
greater  and  more  instructive  material. 

Of  syntactical  blendings  I  have  given  a  somewhat  richer 
collection.  But  to  be  able  to  treat  this  question  exhaustively 
it  would  be  necessary  to  study  almost  everything  written  in 
the  English  tongue.  In  any  case,  this  kind  of  research  re- 
quires a  vast  amount  of  time.  I  have  perhaps  not  been  able 
to  discover  many  new  cases,  not  treated  by  others ;  nor  is  it 
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possible,  till  lexicography  has  attained  a  much  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  to  trace  the  history  of  every  case  satisfactorily. 

§  81.  My  original  purpose  was  to  collect  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  had  been  written  about  this  phenomenon, 
and  then  to  examine  a  certain  period  of  Early  English  lite- 
rature thoroughly,  bring  together  all  cases  of  blend ings  from 
that  time  and  illustrate  them  by  chronologically  arranged 
quotations,  and  afterwards  to  pass  on  more  cursorily  to  mo- 
dern times.  But  for  certain  reasons  (see  Preface)  I  have 
had  to  confine  myself  to  my  present  achievement.  I  hope 
however  to  have  compiled  something  that  may  be  of  use  to 
those  who  want  to  continue  the  research. 

§  82.  To  know  for  certain  which  cases  are  sporadical, 
and  which  are  traditional,  to  see  how  much  language  owes  to 
blendings  for  its  enrichment  and  growth,  is  not  yet  possible. 
Before  this  our  dictionaries,  however  good  they  may  be, 
must  be  much  improved  and  more  complete.  And  from  that 
point  of  view  I  think  even  such  inconsiderable  contributions 
as  this  may  be  of  some  use  ^). 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  make  mistakes  and  very  difficult 
to  prove  anything,  when  speaking  of  analogies. 

Is,  for  instance,  the  irregularity  in  the  following  passage 
due  only  to  a  transposition  of  the  article  or  to  blending  of 
hard  +  hard-hearted? 

Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  180,  7 :  there  was  never 
so  hard  an  hearted  man. 

As  rather  improbable  I  will  for  instance  adduce  Franz's 
supposition  in  Sh.  Gr.  §  137  that  the  passage  in  Shakspere: 

Per.   II,  1,  63:    Here's  them  in  our  country gets  more 

with  begging  etc.  should  represent  a  crossing  of  Here  is  they 
+  You  will  find  them. 

The   accusative   instead   of  the   nominative   is    not  un- 


')  Franz  §  379. 
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common  after  the  verb  ^),  and  especially  here,  where  the 
nominative  plural  has  not  even  a  support  in  the  verb  {is 
wrongly  for  are),  the  accusative  does  not  present  much  of  a 
puzzle. 

As  improbable  I  also  consider,  among  others,  Krueger's 
suggestion  (in  Ubertragung)  that  Every  ten  days  should  be 
formed  by  a  compromise  of  Every  tenth  day  and  After  nine 
days.  The  origin  is  rather  the  comprising  of  ten  days  into 
a  unit  =  ten  days'  space.  The  use  of  every  may  have  been 
facilitated  by  some  influence  from  every  tentli  day.     See  my 

§  Wfi,  g. 

Further  (47):  It  is  ever  so  nice,  supposed  to  be  due  to: 
//  is  very  nice  +  as  nice  as  ever  anything  was.  Now,  in  the 
supposed  compromise  we  have  neither  very  nor  as,  as  in  the 
elements,  but  so. 

I  think  it  is  simply  due  to  analogy  with  the  common 
type:  Be  it  ever  so  nice,  where  ever  so  nice  expresses  a  high 
degree  of  the  quality:  even  if  it  is  exceedingly  nice,  as  nice  as 
ever  can  be. 

Further  (47):  Don't  scratch  it  more  than  yon  can  help 
it,  which  is  said  to  be  produced  by  more  than  is  necessary 
-\-  as  little  as  you  can  help  it  (<  as  can  help  you). 

Remarking,  by  the  way,  the  striking  use  of  it  after  help, 
I  refer  to  my  §  192,  d. 

I  am  well  aware  that  also  many  of  my  suppositions 
may  be  liable  to  criticism. 

But  in  many  cases  probability  comes  very  near  to  cer- 
tainty. Precaution  is  however  needed  ^).  Even  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  a  misprint  may  sometimes  produce  an  effect  that  looks 
like  a  blending.  One  can  hardly  avoid  making  doubtful  or 
erroneous    suppositions.     But    in    this  case  I  think  it  almost 


')  See  Franz,  E.  St.  12. 

*)  Compare  Regnaud  in  La  Grande  Encyclopedie:  les  linguistes 
qui  se  rattachent  a  I'ecole  de  la  nouvelle  grammaire  .  .  .  .  ne  voient 
partout  que  contaminations.  On  ne  saurait  apporter  trop  de  prudence 
a  les  suivre  dans  cette  voie.  Gabelentz  210.  Paul  §  111. 
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better  to  give  a  little  too  much  material  than  too  little,  and 
that  we  had  better  discuss  as  many  examples  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  philologic  examinition  must  be  to  ex- 
plain not  only  what  the  phenomena  are,  but  how  they  be- 
came what  they  are,  and  to  discover  the  conditions  of  the 
development  ^). 

But  this  will  be  impossible,  if  psychology  is  not  duly 
considered,  and  the  ways  in  which  it  exercises  its  intluence 
are  not  explored,  richly  illustrated  and  duly  classified. 


Nyrop  63.    Oertel  82,  136.    Krueger,  C.  §  2. 


11. 

Word-blendings. 

§  83.  The  simpler  a  form  is,  the  less  it  rnay  be  supposed 
to  be  Hable  to  be  blended  with  and  partly  replaced  by 
another. 

As  said  above,  we  may  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  word- 
blendings   are  by  no  means  so  common  as  syntactical  ones. 

G.  Krueger  says  in  N.  and  Q.,  ^^/s  1906:  »0f  words  of 
such  hybrid  formation  I  can  remember  only  a  few  at  the 
present  moment  ....  But  phrases  and  constructions  of  a 
similar  nature  exist  in  such  number  that  the  space  of  'N.  & 
Q'.  would  be  unequal  to  them». 

In  the  Globe,  *7io  1892,  1,  4  somebody  writes:  .  .  .  »it 
is  really  surprising  that  so  few  of  these  Portmanteau-words, 
as  Lewis  Carroll  called  them,  are  perpetrated*.  — 

On  a  closer  examination  I  think,  however,  that  we  can 
find  more  of  them  than  seems  likely  at  first  sight. 

» There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  children  and  other 
uneducated  persons  to  form  portmanteau-words  unconscious- 
ly»,  Bernau  writes  in  N.  &  Q.,  "Vs  1906,  235,  but  certainly 
many  educated  people  form  and  use  them  too,  though  per- 
haps more  intentionally. 

In  N.  &  Q.,  Vs  1906  Ward  states  that  he  » frequently  >y 
heard  them  among  his  own  people,  and  he  also  mentions 
another  person  that  used  some  ^ frequently ». 
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But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  only  a  few  of  them  Hue 
on  and  get  so  firm  a  footing  in  language  as  to  be  universally 
known.  Most  of  them  are  used  only  in  limited  circles,  and 
many  are  very  short-lived. 

Compare  N.  and  Q.,  Va  1906,  -where  J.  Platt  writes 
about  portmanteau-words:  »Most  families  have  invented  one 
or  two,  which  pass  current  only  in  a  limited  circle». 

Tegn;6r  ^)  is  decidedly  wrong,  when  saying  that  such 
formations,  —  meaning  word-blendings,  —  are  exceedingly 
common  in  all  languages.  They  are  not  very  frequent.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  not  any  extraordinarily  great  number  of 
them  surviving  in  universal  use. 

§  84.  But  still  they  are  common  enough  to  be  worth 
a  research  ^).     See  §  174. 

Here,  however,  I  only  mean  to  give  a  very  few  cases, 
some  of  Avhich  are  not  mentioned  in  dictionaries.  Those  who 
have  treated  blendings,  have  generally  taken  their  exaniples 
from  other  languages,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  remunerative 
task  to  examine  the  English  word-material  from  this  point 
of  view.     But  I  cannot  do  so  now. 

If,  however,  a  warning  against  too  great  a  tendency  to- 
wards explaining  forms  as  blendings  is  called  for,  it  is  so  in 
this  case  ^),  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  one's 
suppositions,  and  mistakes  are  very  easily  made.  To  be  quite 
sure,  it  would,  as  a  rule,  be  necessary  to  know  also  the  age 


*)  Tegner,  Sprakets  makt  ofver  tanken  25,  26. 

^)  According  to  a  statement  in  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionarj'  348, 
Bishop  Sam.  Wilberforce  seems  to  have  been  fond  of  using  word- 
blendings,  and  certainly  there  was  a  time,  when  blendings  and  other 
bon-mots  that  were  not  claimed  by  any  one  else,  were  often  assigned 
to  him. 

I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  find  much  to  give  light  upon 
this  question.  It  only  seems  to  be  proved  that  he  used  to  call  himself 
squishop',  but  otherwise  the  said  report  seems  to  be  exaggerated.  Com- 
pare §  160  and  Spectator,  "/i«  1904,  1050. 

")  Wheeler  40,  43.     Regnaud,  La  (irande  Encyclopedic. 
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both  of  the  elements  and  the  blending.  But  this  is  of  course 
often  impossible.  It  will  hardly  do  to  rely  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  dictionaries  in  this  case. 

§  85.  Whether  the  parent-words  are  etymologically  re- 
lated or  not,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  essential  for  the  for- 
mation of  word-blendings  as  some  seem  to  think.  It  is  coin- 
cidence of  meaning  that  is  the  chief  factor  instrumental  in 
creating  blendings,  but  synonymy  is  no  proof  of  formal 
relationship  ^). 

Referring  to  Paul,  we  might  roughly  and  simply  classify 
word-blendings  thus : 

I.  Blendings  of  synonyms,  not  etymologically  related. 
E.  g.  Gemdld[e  +  Bild]nis. 

These  are,  according  to  Paul,  tolerably  rare.  (Paul 
§  111.)  But  so  or  still  more  so  are  also  those  belonging  to 
the  following  class,  though  they  may  be  somewhat  more 
easily  formed. 

II.  Blendings  of  synonyms^  etymologically  associated. 
E.  g.  doppel  [+  gedoppeljt     Paul  §  112. 

a[lmngered  +J  hungry.     §  96. 

III.  Blendings  of  words  with  a  kindred  sense,  not  quite 
synonymous. 

E.  g.  pr[etty  -f  sw]eet; 
sm[oke -\- f]og ; 
gal[lop  +  trijumph; 
gr[avis  -\-  l]evis^); 
jo  [+  ne]j. 
These    are    in  the  majority.     J^  all  cases  phonetic  like- 
ness facilitates  the  blending  ^). 


^)  Compare  Francis  Wood,  Indg.  Forsch.  1905. 

^)  Opposites  often  suggest  each  other  in  language.  Brugmann, 
Vergl.  Gr.  II,  453  fn.  Sheridan,  Rivals  (Velh.,  Klasing)  33:  You  forfeit 
my  malevolence  for  ever  [forfeit  benevolence  -}-  incur  malevolence]. 
London  Opinion,  'Va  1905:  Memory  is  that  which  you  forget  with. 

'')  Paul  §  113,  114;  Osthoff,  Morphol.  Unters.  I.;  my  §  24. 
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As  blendings,  but  of  another  kind,  we  might  consider 
a  great  number  of  compromises  of  words  often  used  together, 
but  not  similar  in  meaning,  as,  for  instance,  that  between  an 
adjunct-word  and  its  head-word  (see  §  172),  e.  g.  Gritain  < 
Great  +  Britain;  or  those  between  other  connected  words 
where  there  is  a  modification  through  anticipation,  e.  g. 
pliirkeij  <  plumpudding  +  turkey;  67/*  <  elf  +  zvvolf;  shiip  < 
shut  up.  (See  Meringer  und  Mayer  70,  N.  and  Q.,  Vs  1900, 
170.) 

Even  graphic  blendings  should  be  mentioned  here,  e.  g. 
island  <  isle  +  iland  (See  Wheeler  32.) ;  aacthoiir  <  auctour 
+  authour  (Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  831). 

,  Many  old  Scandinavian  proper  names  are  formed  by 
blending  two  names,  generally  those  of  two  relatives,  e.  g. 
Idolf<  Ida  +  Adolf.    See  Noreen,  lecture  [Ostgoten,  ^Vi  1906). 

§  86.  ViLH.  Andersen  attempts  the  following  division 
of  word-blendings: 

I.  Et  sammensat  eller  oploseligt  (oplost)  ord  indgaar  i 
Forbindelse  med  et  usammensat  (uoplost),  saaledes  at  kon- 
fusionen  dannes  ved  kontamination  enten  a)  af  det  oploste 
Ords  siste  Bestanddel  til  det  uoploste  eller  b)  af  dette  til  det 
oplostes  forste. 

E.  g.  Komediantspiller  (Komediant  +  Skuspiller); 
Kompagniskab  (Kompagni  -j-  Fsellesskab) ; 
Melantrist  (Melankolisk  +  Trist). 

II.  To  oploste  ord  sammensaettes  ved  Kontamination 
af  de  oploste  Elementer. 

E.  g.  Spillekant  (Spillemand  +  Musikant). 

III.  Kont.  af  to  uoploste  synonymer. 
•      E.  g,  Prold  <  Prop  +  Told. 

§  87.  Examples  of  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Scan- 
dinavian and  other  word-blendings  are  given  in  some  of  the 
books  mentioned  above. 
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E.  g.  refuser  <  recusare  -{-  refutare ;  ^) 
grevis  <  gravis  +  levis; 
Niitze  <  Netz  +  Miitze; 
sinexter  <  sinister  +  dexter; 
hlanzen  <  blenden  -|-  glanzen; 
67/ <  elf  +  zwolf; 
Gemdldnis  <  Gemalde  +  Bildnis; 
Octember  <  October  +  November; 
crenzo  <  credo  +  penzo; 
Pferdibiis  <  Pferd  -|-  Omnibus; 
schrcigavis  <  schriig  gegeniiber  +  vis-a-vis. 

§  88.  My  intention,  as  said  above,  is  not  to  give  any 
complete  list  of  English  word-blendings. 

I  only  propose  to  give  a  few  types,  also  of  intentional 
Mendings  and  probable  onomatopoeic  Mendings. 

As  a  rule,  analogical  formations,  also  blendings,  are  not 
intentional,  but  there  is  a  class  of  portmanteau-words,  chiefly 
slang-words,  which  certainly  may  rightly  be  termed  analogical 
neologisms,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  at  the 
same  time  consciously  formed. 

They  ought  rather  to  be  called  blendings  (contaminations) 
than  elliptical  words  ^). 

I  have  tried  to  collect  some,  only  in  order  to  exemplify 
the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  are  tolerably  frequent 
in  limited  circles  in  spoken  English,  perhaps  more  common 
there  than  in  other  languages,  for  which  reason  they  well 
deserve  our  attention,  though  they  seldom  appear  in  print. 
See  §  83  sequ. 

§  89.  Paul,  among  other  words,  mentions  flispern  < 
flistern  -}-  fispern,  and  turning  over  some  leaves  in  Murray's 
N.  E.  D.,    I   find   several  similar  cases  of  what  appear  to  be 


')  Krueger,   tJbertragung  §  5;  N.  and  Q.,  "/s  1906.    Nyrop  43,  45. 

2)  SUNDEN   64. 
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blendings    of   onomatopoeic    words,  by  which  class  of  words 
language  is  continually  being  enriched  ^). 

§  90.  That  onomatopoeic  words  should  be  liable  to  be 
blended,  is  very  natural  on  account  of  the  vagueness  of  their 
signification  and  the  phonologic  similarity  between  those  ex- 
pressing similar  sounds.  Compare  e.  g.  flack,  flap,  flick,  flop. 
I  have  adduced  some  cases,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  N.  E.  D. 

§  91.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  prove  such  hypo- 
theses. Such  a  word,  supposed  to  be  a  blending,  may  have 
arisen  independently  of  the  supposed  parent-words,  but  in 
many  cases  the  probabilit}^  for  blending  is  very  great,  and 
at  least  this  way  of  forming  new  words  deserves  to  be  point- 
ed out  and  examined  into.  Certainly  many  learned,  elaborate 
derivations,  calculated  to  prove  an  historical  development  from 
supposed  stems,  are  quite  as  problematic. 

§  92.  After  an  examination  of  my  material  I  refrain 
from  trying  to  deduce  any  detailed  rules  for  the  'locality  and 
extent'  of  the  subtraction,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  quantity  of 
the  contribution  of  each  element  in  each  different  case. 
Especially  syntactical  blendings  present  in  this  respect  a  see- 
mingly infinite  variety. 

As  to  word-blendings  the  matter  is  perhaps  a  little  less 
complicated,  but  even  here  the  observations  that  can  be 
made  [e.  g.  that  in  the  blending  the  stress  is  generally  kept 
on  a  vowel  stressed  in  one  of  the  parent-words,  that  both  the 
beginnings  are  scarcely  ever  kept,  that  crossings  are  rare, 
that  the  limit  between  syllables  or  between  the  elements  of 
compounds  generally  marks  the  limit  in  the  blendings  etc.) 
are  either  almost  self-evident  or  not  very  instructive. 

§  93.  A  survey  of  some  blendings  with  a  view  to 
examining  the  number  of  the  sound-syllables  of  the  elements 

*)  Paul  §  125.  Ljungstedt  150.  N.  E.  D.  makes  rather  much  of 
onomatopoeic  formation  in  general.   Compare  Ekwall,  Shakspere,  XVIII. 
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in    relation    to    the    number    of  those    of  the  blending,  givevS- 
the    following   result,    which,    owing    to  the  scantiness  of  the 
material,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  universal  validity. 


Number  of  syllables 
in  the  parent-words  in  the  blending 

Swedish 

1 
2 

3 

1  or  2 

2 

3  or  4 

1 

3 

3  or  4 

5 


1  +  1 

1+2 

1  +  3 

2+1 

2  +  2 

2  +  3 

3+1 

3  +  2 

;5  +  3 

4  +  5 

1  +  1 

1+2^- 
14-3--^ 

2^-  +  l 

2  +  2z_  +  ^_ 

_z  +  -^ 

.z  +  -^- 
2  +  3z_  +  ^__ 
2  +  4^_H-__z_ 

2  +  5-._  +  ___._- 

3  +  3_^_  +  _._ 

3  +  4^__-f--^-- 

4  +  2__^-  +  -^ 


English 
1 


2^_ 
3--X 

1  or  2z_ 
2^_  or  3- 

2  -^ 
3_i_ 

2^-  or  3^ 
4__^_ 
5--z__ 
3_^- 
3^--  or  5 
3^_-  or  4 
4_^__ 
3__^ 

9   / 


or  4 
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4-f-3z___  +  -^. 

4  +  4-^--  +  -^. 

4-|-5_z__  +  -- 

5  +  4_-z__  +  .. 


4__ 

5 

4-z 
4-_ 
5  — 
4.Z. 
5-- 
5 


§  94.  For  comparison  I  now  give  a  list  of  a  few  Swe- 
dish and  Danish  word-blendings,  which  I  have  not  seen 
collected  before. 

bekyttad  <  bekymrad  +  betultad.  Kock  121.  Tamm,  Etym. 
Ordbok.     Sv.  Ak.  Ordbok. 

besuar  <  besked  +  svar.     From  conversation. 

biasing  <  blot  +  slaskig  or  blek  -h  daskig  (sjaskig).  Tamm, 
Granskning  af  sv.  ord. 

brdma  <  brumma  -|-  rama.     Kock  120. 

bofveln  <  bodeln  -f-  djafvulen.  Noreen,  Ydrt  sprdk,  lec- 
tures.    Tamm,  Granskning  af  sv.  ord.     Samlaren,  1899,  10. 

fasan  <  fan  +  tusan.     Kallstenius  43^  and  foot-note. 

fasingen  <r  fan  +  tusingen.  Fasingen,  jasingen  (see  be- 
low) are  euphemistic  oaths.     Compare  §  103,  blarmed. 

frerier  <  fritt  (fritid)  +  ferier.  »Vi  ha  frerier  nu».  Oster- 
gotland. 

fruns  <  fruntimmer  +  kvinns.     Slang,  Upsala. 

Dan.  Gavstrik  <  Gavtyv  +  Galgenstrik.  Jespersen  in 
Salmonsen. 

gums  ^)  <  gumma  +  kvinns.     Slang,  Upsala. 

joj  ^)  <  jo  +  nej.     Noreen,  lectures,  V^rt  sprlik. 

jasingen  <  djafvul  +  tusingen. 

^)  Such  words  as  friins,  gums  are  clearly  perpetrated  quite  inten- 
tionally and  for  fun.  I  could  adduce  many  others  of  this  kind,  e.  g. 
^'/•dsansyd/ d  <Cgraslig-[- fruktansvard,  rysansviird,  tdmmelunda  •<  tam- 
meligen  -|-  nagorlunda,  ogonblockligen  <  ogonblickligen  -|-  ogonlockligen, 
sadra/js  <Csatans  +  jadrans  (Sondagsnisse,  ^9  1900). 

^)  Compare  Mad  <  bla  -f  rod. 
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klats  <  klass  +  plats.     Kock  121. 

kvintimmer  <  kvinna  +  fruntimmer.  Slang.  Quinntimbar 
is  adduced  by  Almqvist  as  a  word  belonging  to  the  Gothland 
dialect. 

otvetydaktigt  <  otvetydigt  +  otvifvelaktigt.  G:son  Berg, 
Dag  ens  Nyheter,  ^/s  1904. 

Dan.  plasse  <  pleje  +  passe.  Jespersen  in  Salmonsens 
Konv.  lex. 

Dan.  Prold  <  Prop  +  Told.  Nyrop  43.  Jespersen,  Nord. 
Tidskr.  VII,  217. 

pryl  <  '^pryn  (isl.  prionn)  +  syl.  Tegner  25,  26.  Jesper- 
sen, Nord.  Tidskr.  VII.     Noreen,  lectures,  V^rt  sprak. 

As  an  example  of  a  word-compromise,  formed  of  two 
elements,    not    synonyms    but  much  used  together,  I  adduce 

piihak  <  punsch  +  tobak. 

piijfens  =  trick  <  puts  +  fuffens.  » Jag  ar  riidd,  ban  skall 
gora  mig  nSgot  putfens*.  I  have  heard  it  used  by  people 
from  Varmland. 

pdfordras  <  pakallas  +  fordras.  Ydrt  Land,  -Vs  1906,  2: 
Den  nationella  samlingen  pafordras  .  .  .  for  rostrattsfragans 
losning. 

sammandrag  <  sammanhang  +  foredrag.  »Jag  kan  ej 
tala  om  saken  i  detta  sammandrag».     Once  heard  by  myself. 

sjaskig,  see  Tamm,  Granskning  af  svenska  ord. 

sliidi  <  slug  +  snudi.     Kallstenius  99. 

Dan.  Smaphirer  <  Smaragder  +  Saphirer.  Jespersen  in 
Salmonsens  Konv.  lex.,  quotation  from  Oehlenschlager. 

solgadd  <  solgass  +  solbadd.     Kock  120. 

stadsbdrare  <  stadsbud  +  blirare.     Howrrx,  II.  365. 

stidig  <  stilig  +  st^tlig.  Once  heard  by  myself.  »Han 
ar  riktigt  stitlig». 

strak  <  stram  +  rak.     Given  me  by  Kallstenius. 

sdrla  (<  sirla)  <  sil)la  +  aria.     E.  H.  Llnd  56. 

tiggar  <  taggar  4-  piggar.     Kock  120. 

tjaia,  tjattra  <  kalta,  kaxa  +  gnata,  snattra.  Tamm,  Kanne- 
tecken  pa  lanord,  9 — 11.     Granskning  af  sv.  ord. 

4 
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tocke  <  toppe  -\-  kocke  (tupp).     SmSland  (Liden). 

tulpet  <  tupe  +  pulpit.     KocK  121. 

uppbriika  <  uppnota,  uppslita,  upprifva  or  something  like 
these  +  forbriika.  Huar  8  Dag,  ^'h  1906,  2.  L^ngt  utofver 
den  tid,  da  de  fiesta  miinniskors  krafter  iiro  iippbrukade. 

uppsvara.  Slang.  I  cnnnot  refrain  from  mentioning  this  \vord> 
for  which  I  have  found  no  explanation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  Lund,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  and  misused. 

Its  signification  seems  chieilj'  to  imply  besvara  (uppsvara  en  skal 
ett  tal,  en  bjudning)  or  svara  for  (bctalning,    en  stamma  i  kvartett  etc.) 

I  strongly  suspect  that  it  has  arisen  in  some  combination  of  this 
kind  :    Man    har   hallit  tal  for  dig.    Nu  maste  du  upprtrada  och]  svara. 

Or  is  it  simply  due  to  upplasa -\- svara  (stiga  upp4- svara)? 

It  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  imported,  as  is  e.  g.  mota  iipp, 
now  not  uncommon  in  newspapers  and  looking  like  a  blending  with 
Irdda  upp,  sldlla  iipp  etc.,  e.  g.  Fdderneslandet,  ''/a  1906,  1,  3:  Man  moter 
.  .  upp  i  gala  i  den  fina  anstalten. 

Vciri  Land,  ^h  1906,  B,  8:  Tyskland  har  .  .  .  underhallit  en  freds- 
styrka  af  24,000  officerare  etc.  Frankrike  moter  upp  med  ungefar  lika 
stor  styrka. 

Docent  Dahlerup  in  Copenhagen  writes  me:  et  dansk  ord 
>oi)svare»  (eller  »svarc  op»)  er  mig  ikkc  bekendt,  hvcrken  fra  aeldrc 
cller  nyere  tid. 

iirskdnjn  <  urskilja  -4-  skonja.  Stockh.  Dagbi,  V2  1905,  5, 
2:  Dessa  figurer  voro  ganska  sv^ra  att  iirskonja. 

vrinkcl  <  vra  +  vinkel.  Smaland.  (Compare  Rietz  819). 
(See  Liden,  Goteb.  Hogsk.  Arsskr.  1899,  afh.  IV,  p.  13,  n.  3.) 
In  Goteborg  L.  has  heard  'vrinklar  och  vrdr\  which  proves 
Rietz  to  be  right. 

ofverproppad  <  ofverfull  +  fullproppad.  I  have  heard  it 
in  conversation. 

Further  I  refer  to  Kallstenius  169  :  tjiju,  jijsk,  [if  dialect- 
influence  has  not  been  at  work  in  these  cases],  and  to  Tamm's 
papers:  Ordforklaringar  (in  Sprdk  och  Stil),  passim,  (e.  g.  II, 
216 — 218,  where  he  discusses  Iwllcr  oni  biiller\  hwaiom  icke\ 
illfdnas,  stroda,  spriind  etc.),  Granskning  af  svenska  ord, 
Foneliska  kdimcleckcn  p.  11  (sjabbig,  sjafsig,  sjaskig  etc.) 

See  also  my  §  17. 
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§  95.  Next  I  now  subjoin  some  English  word-blendings, 
many  of  which  have  not  been  mentioned  in  dictionaries. 
Some  of  them  are,  of  course,  uncertain.  I  hope  however  they 
may  be  interesting  enough  to  encourage  others  to  complete 
the  collection. 

aggranoijing  <  aggravating  +  annoying. 

N.  and  Q.,  's  1906,  170. 

§  96.  ahiingry,  anhiingrg  <  ahungered,  anhungered 
(<  Early  ME.  ofhungerd)  +  hungry. 

Shakspere,  (The  'Falstaff'  Edition,  London  1899)  M.  W. 
1,  1,  280:  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. 

lb.  T.  N.  11,  3,  136:  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man's  a-hungry  to  challenge  him. 

lb.  Cor.  I,  1,  209:  They  said  they  were  an-hungry. 

N.  E.  D. :  The  prefix  is  due  to  form-assoc.  with  a-hungered. 

Compare  van  der  Gaaf  §  188,  who  says  that  almngry 
is  still  used  in  Worcestershire. 

Franz  §  94:  A  hungry  .  .  .  anhungry  scheint  sich  an 
das  Particip  me.  a-hiingered  angeschlossen  zu  haben,  das 
seinerseits  wahrscheinlich  eine  spate  Form  von  of-hiingred, 
ae.  ofhyngred  p.  p.  zu  of-hyngran  ist. 

Acold  wird  man  auf  a-c6lod  p.  p.  zu  ae.  acolian  unter 
Einfluss  des  Adjeclivs  cold  zuruckfuhren  dtirfen. 

§  97.    Allenbury  <  Allen  +  Hanbury.     See  §  24. 

§  98.    argle  (argle — bargle)  <;  argue  +  haggle. 

N.  E.  D.:  prob.  a  popular  perversion  of  argue  or  con- 
fusioii  of  that  word  with  haggle.  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionary: 
To  argue  disputatiously,  haggle,  bandy  words. 

§  99.     Barsolistor  <  Barrister  +  Sollicitor. 

Punch,  ^7i2,  1888,  73-':  ...  no  distinction  is  known  be- 
tween Barristers    and    Sollicitors And    that  reminds 

me  that  once  when  I  was  engaged  in  sweeping  out  the  office 
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of  some  Barsolistor  ...  I  found  a  draft  of  a  brief  .  .  .  . 
My  friend,  Mr.  Costkilt,  having  become  a  Barsolistor  .  .  is 
anxious  that  every  thing  should  go  right. 

§100.  begincement <heginnmg-{-  commencement  Whee- 
ler 8.     Paul  §  113. 

§  101.     bestraught  =  distracted  <  beset  +  distraught. 
Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1337. 
Franz  §  7. 

§  102.     blabbe  <  blabber  +  labbe. 

N.  E.  D.  (Blab):  blabbe  might  be  a  mixed  form  due  to 
association  of  labbe  and  blabber,  but  may  also  be  purely 
onomatopoeic. 

§  103.  blarmed,  a  euphemistic  blending  of  blessed 
(blasted,  blowed)  +  damned  (darned). 

Baumann  :  blarm  me,  blarmed  =  alle  Wetter. 

Stoffel  (St.  in  E.  226,  where  quotations)  points  out  the 
well-known  fact  that  oaths  are  often  corrupted  and  mutilated. 
See  my  §  94,  fasingen. 

Compare  darble,  a  corruption  af  diable  (Farmer-Henley) 
influenced  by  darn  (darned)? 

§  104.  blash.  N.  E.  D.:  A  modern  word  or  series  of 
words  of  onomatopoeic  formation,  with  reminiscences  of  plash, 
splash,  dash  etc.,    and  probably  of  blow  .  .  .  blaze  and  flash. 

—    A    dash    or   plash  of  liquid ;  a  mixture  of  blow 

and  splash. 

§  105.  blot  =  a  spot  or  stain  of  ink  etc.  N.  E.  D. :  No 
corresp.  form  is  known  outside  English,  and  the  word  may 
be  really  connected  with  plot  or  may  unite  a  notion  of  spot 
with  some  words  in  bl  .,  . 


O.  E.  beom  <  beo-f-eom.    Kaluza  §  192.    Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1488. 
Compare  Paul  §  113. 
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§  106.  blotch  ==  an  inflamed  eruption,  a  pustule  etc. 
N.  E.  D. :  A  comparatively  recent  word  with  no  cognates 
outside  Engl.  App.  an  onomatopoeic  modification  of  blot, 
for  which  it  is  commonly  used  dialectically ;  the  sound  seems 
to  express  a  broader  spreading  blot  of  the  nature  of  a  patch. 
But  in  sense  there  may  have  been  association  with  the 
earlier  botch. 

§  107.  bluff  N.^==io  swell  out.  N.  E.  D.:  Obs.  or  dial. 
?  onomatopoeic,  associated  with  blow,  puff. 

§  108.  blurt  <  blow  +  spurt  ==  to  emit  the  breath  erup- 
tively  etc. 

N.  E.  D. :  app.  a  modern  onomatopoeia,  expressive  of 
a  discharge  of  breath  or  fluid  from  the  mouth  after  an  effort 
to  retain  it;  with  the  bl-element,  cf.  blow,  blast,  blash  etc.; 
with  the  rest  cf.  spurt,  spirt,  squirt.     Earliest  quot.     1573. 

Compare  C.  D. 

§  109.     brunch  <  breakfast  +  lunch. 

»Used  by  Cambridge  students  for  a  very  late  breakfast, 
so  late  that  it  has  to  be  combined  with  lunch »,  an  English 
university  man  writes  to  me. 

N.  and  Q.,  %  1906,  170:  »a  nondescript  meal  between 
breakfast  and  lunch ». 

§  110.     canoodle  <  canoe  +  paddle. 

P'armer,  Henley,  Slang,  gives  a  quotation  from  Notes  and 
Queries:  When  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  to  canoodle 
was  the  slang  expression  for  paddling  one's  own  canoe. 

§  111.  chortle  <  chuckle  +  snort  (or  chant  +  snort  -|- 
warble).     See  §  174  j. 

§  112.  chuff  =  Si  rustic,  a  boor  etc.  <  chub  f  cuff? 
Reinius  237,  fn. 

N.  E.  D.:  Origin  unknown. 

About  Charl  compare  Reinius  247  fn.  and  N.  E.  D. 
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§  113.     circument  <  circular  +  advertisement. 
N.  and  Q.,  Vs  1906,    170:    »a    compromise  between  'cir- 
cular' and  'advertisement' ». 

§  114.     clantastical  <  clandestine  +  fantastical. 
Pegge  210. 

§  115.     coinbinise  [pron.-eeze]  <  combination  +  chemise. 

N.  and.  Q.,  ^V^  1906,  235:  a  portion  of  a  lady's  attire 
which  is  a  combination  of  two  garments. 

N.  E.  D. :  under-garment  ....  consisting  of  combined 
chemise  .  .  .  and  drawers. 

§  116.     CorelUnthian  <  (Marie)  Corellian  +  Corinthian. 
Academy,  ^i  1900,  288^:  He  might  have  overlaid  it  with 
decorative    luxuriance   and    florid    Corellinthian  adornments. 

§  117.    dang'd  <  damned  +  hanged,    dangnation. 
For  ex.  see  N.  E.  D. 

See  also  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  204  (E.  K.  §  146)  and  Farmer- 
Henley,  Dictionary. 
darn  (darned), 

Is  it  a  blending  of  damn  +  burn  ? 
Compare  Farmer-Henley,  Diet. :  Darn  burn  it. 

§  118.  deerichar.  In  JV.  and  Q.,  ^Vs  1906,  235,  it  is  said 
to  be  used  in  Sw^ift's  Journal  to  Stella  and  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  dear  (why  not  deary'?)  +  charming. 

§  119.  disastrophe  <  disaster  +  catastrophe.  A^.  and  Q., 
Vs  1906,  170. 

§  120.    Eurasia,  (Eurasian,  Eurasiatic)  <  Europe  +  Asia. 
N.  E.  D. :    Europe   and   Asia   considered  as  forming  in 
reality  one  continent. 

In  N.  and  Q.,  "/•,  1906  there  is  a  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
droiuneded  might  possibly  be  due  to  drowned  -\-  dead.  Hardly  probable. 
Compare  astounded  etc. 
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Eurasian,  Eurasiatic  =  of  mixed  European  and  Asiatic 
{esp.  Indian)  parentage.     Ealiest  ex.  1844.     See  also  C.  D. 

§  121.  flaunt  <  tly  or  some  verb  of  the  fly-class  -|-  vaunt. 
Quoted  from  the  16:th  century.  X.  E.  D. :  Of  unknown  ori- 
gin .  .  .  Possibly  the  word  may  be  an  onomatopoeia  formed 
with  a  vague  recollection  of  fly,  flout,  and  vaunt.  — 

The  meaning  of  vaunt  =  l)oast,  triumph,  make  a  vain 
display  of  one's  worth  (C.  D.)  seems  to  me  almost  quite  the 
same  as  that  of  flaunt,  waive  gaily,  so  as  to  display  ones  beauty, 
walk  about  so  as  to  display  one's  fmery,  to  be  gaudy  etc. 

The  fl-element  suggests  the  motion  of  flying,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  such  word  as  fly,  flutter,  fleet  (com- 
pare: banners  flying  in  the  wind)  has  contributed  it. 

A  passage  which  illustrates  this  occurs  in  Gascoigne  (Arber, 
R.  v.,  68) :  »I  see  not  one  . !  4^hose  fethers  flaunt,  and  flicker  in 
the  winde,  as  though  he  were  all  onely  to  be  markt» :  and  a 
little  below  the  feathers  are  called  ^peacockes  plumes».  Here 
w^e  have  both  meanings  expressed.     (See  under  flounder), 

Skeat  has  another  explanation. 

§  122.  flavour.  N.  E.  D. :  app.  an  adoption  of  O.  F. 
fiaur,  fleiur.  The  euphonic  v  of  the  a-forms  cannot  be  proved 
to  have  existed  in  O.  F.  Possibly  the  word  may  have  under- 
gone assimilation  to  savour. 

§  123.    flerk.  N.  E.  D. :  Onomatopoeic;  cf.  flick  .  .  jerk. 

§  124.  flounder  <  a  word  of  the  //y-class  +  founder, 
blunder. 

N.  E.  D. :  Of  obscure  etymology.  Perh.  an  onomato- 
poeic blending  of  the  sound  and  sense  of  various  earlier 
words;  cf.  founder  (O.  F.  fondrer),  blunder  and  the  many  vbs. 
with  initial  fl.-,  expressing  impetuous  and  clumsy  movements. 
Wedgwood  and  Skeat  compare  Du.  flodderen. 

Literature,  'la  1897,    201  »^    (in    a    review  of  the  Oxford 
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English  Dictionary):  Those  words  which  have  been  curiously 
influenced  by  other  words  of  kindred  signification  —  fliishy 
closely  connected  with  flash  but  reminiscent  of  blush  —, 
flaunt,  probably  the  daughter  of  fly,  but  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  vaunt;  flounder,  a  strange  jumble  of /bnnr/t^r,  blun- 
der and  the  words  of  the  fly-class. 

§  125.  flunge  =  ny,  be  flung  out.  N.  E.  D.:  Onoma- 
topoeic, cf.  fly  4- plwnge. 

§  126.    flush  <  fly  +  rush.    Skeat:  Etymology  unknown. 

C.  D. :  The  meaning  affected  by  blush. 

N.  E.  D. :  v.^  intr.  fly  up  quickly  and  suddenly.  Perh. 
onomatopoeic;  with  initial  fl-  suggested  hy  fly,  flutter  eic.  und 
an  ending  imitative  of  the  sound  of  a  swift,  sudden  flight; 
cf.  rush. 

v.^,  rush  etc.  Of  uncertain  etymology;  the  development 
of  meaning  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  phonetic 
association  with  flash  —  the  senses  relating  to  colour  have 
beep  affected  by  association  with  blush. 

§  127.  fustle.  N.  E.  D.:  Onomatopoeic;  cf.  fuss,  bustle. 
See  Halliwell. 

§  128.  gaff'er  <  goffer  <  godfather  +  grandfather.  See 
N.  E.  D. 

Compare  gammer. 

§  129.    galumph  <  gallop  -f  triumph.     See  my  §  174  i. 
Storm,    E.  Ph.  I,  2,  512,  gives  ex.  from  Fliigel  and  ex- 
plains it  =  tumble,  jump,  a  contortion  of  gallop. 
There  is  of  course  no  Spanish  influence. 
See  N.  E.  D. 

§  130.  Gerrymander  <  Gerry  +  Salamander  =  to  arrange 
election     districts     in     a     certain     manner     so     as    to    be 
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able  to  elect  a  greater  number  of  representatives  than  would 
be  fair;  then  transf:  to  manipulate  in  order  to  gain  an  unfair 
advantage.  N.  E.  D.  quotes  from  Mem.  Hist.  Boston:  In  1812, 
while  Elbridge  Gerry  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Democratic  Legislature  in  order  to  secure  an  increased  re- 
presentation of  their  party  in  the  State  Senate,  districted  the 
State  in  such  a  way  that  the  shapes  of  the  towns  forming 
such  a  district  in  Essex  county  brought  out  a  territory  of 
regular  outline.  This  was  indicated  on  a  map  which  Russell, 
the  editor  of  the  » Continent »,  hung  in  his  office.  Stuart,  the 
painter,  observing  it,  added  a  head,  wings  and  claws,  and 
exclaimed,  'That  will  do  for  a  salamander'.  'Gerrymander!', 
said  Russell,  and  the  word  became  a  proverb.  — 

There  are  several  quotations  of  the  word.  The  earliest 
I  have  found  in  Bartlett,  Dictionary  of  Americanisms. 

Farmer's  Diet,  of  Am^  sets  down  the  year  of  the  origin 
as  1811. 

See  also  C.  D.  and  Farmer-Henley. 

§  131.    glump  — to  be  sullen.     N.  E.  D.:  dial,  of  obscure 
formation;  cf.Ghim,  Glop,  Dump,  Grumpy  etc. 
Earhest  quot.  1746. 

§  132.  good-bye  <  good  day  (night)  +  God  hay  (save) 
you  f'or  God  be  with  you).     Franz,  E.  St.  24,  98. 

Though  this  phrase  properly  represents  a  syntactical 
combination,  I  place  it  here  among  the  words,  because  the 
result  is  a  word  where  the  syntactical  relation  is  not  felt. 

Dekker,  Shoemaker's  Holiday  H,  3,  70:  God  buy. 

§  133.     groin  <  grine  +  loin. 

This  supposition,  though  not  necessary  for  explaining  oi 
(compare  hoist),  has  been  advanced  by  Ekw^all,  and  maybe 
worth  mentioning  here. 
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§  134.  grum  =  gloomy.  N.  E.  D.:  First  recorded  in  the 
17:th  c.  .  .  prob.  a  new  formation  due  to  blended  remini- 
scences of  words  like  grim,  glum,  gruff',  grumble. 

§  135.     gustard  <  goose  +  bustard  (ostarde). 
N.  E.  D. :  Etymologizing  alteration  of  Ostarde  or  Bustard 
by  substitution  of  Goose  for  the  first  syllable. 

§  136.     M.  E.  highte  (hehte)  <  heht  +  hatte. 

Franz  §  26.     Ten  Brink  §  135.    Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1474. 

As  to  the  forms  h§fjt  and  liette,  see  Ten  Brink. 

§  137.     idensitij  <  identity  +  intensity.     Wlndt. 

§  138.     insinuendo  <  insinuation  +  innuendo. 
N.  and  Q.,  Vs  1906,  170. 

§139.    7o//f/ <  joyous  +  jolly.     See  Goeders. 

§  140.  metropolypus  <  metropolis  +  polypus.  N.  and  Q., 
78  1906,  170:  'a  central  diseased  overgrowth  which  was  quite 
the  opinion  my  friend  held  of  London'.  [Ward].  §  173. 

§  141.     mimsy  <  miserable  +  flimsy. 
Lewis    Carroll,    Hunting   75:    he   chanted  in  mimsiest 
tones. 

See  §  174  h. 

§  142.     mislest  <  mislead,  mistreat  +  molest.     Pegge. 

§  143.     mobus^)  <  motor-car  +  omnibus.    London  slang. 
A  handv  name  for  the  motor-car  omnibus. 


')   On    that   subject,  among  other  things  in  the  newspapers,   the 
tollowing  poem  appeared: 
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§  144.     mole  <  molle  +  moldwerp.     See  Sunden  60. 

§  145.     neither  <  nother  (O.  E.  nat)er)  +  either. 
Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1156. 
Paul  §  114. 
Franz  §  434. 
Wheeler  19. 


Daily  Chronicle,  V^  1905: 

2'he  Mobus  and  its  Train. 
(Seeking   for   a   popular   name  for  the  motor  omnibus,   the  Press 
gives  the  preference  to  Mobus.) 

This  life  is  short  and  speech  so  long, 
So  naming  problems  probe  us; 
We  search  for  something  short  and  strong, 
And  compromise  on  mobus. 

A  race  decadent,  weak  in  word. 
With  lingual  languor  smitten, 
Are  we  who  feel  emotion  stirred. 
By  reference  to  »Gritain». 

I  dare  not  say  which  side  is  right, 
Should  we,  or  not,  a  bar  form  — 
Yet  all  must  hail  with  huge  delight 
A  movement  labelled  »Tarform». 

And  though  the  matter  seems  to  be 
Productive  of  dissensions, 
The  rhythmic  beauty  all  can  see 
Of  things  dubbed  »0-a-ensions». 

Whatever  be  the  strife  on  these, 
One  thing  all  tastes  must  tickle. 
For  every  appetite  you  please. 
And  man  rejoices  when  he  sees 
His  morning  »Dailyicle». 

A.  W.  B. 

nightingale.  Sweet  and  Oertel  hold  that  n  (ij)  is  due  to  asso- 
ciative influence  from  evening. 

Jespehsen  (Engl.  St.  31.  Band  2)  objects  that  a  nasal  was  often 
inserted  before  g  in  the  weakly  stressed  middle  syllable  of  a  tri- 
syllabic stressed  on  the  first  syllable. 
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Palmer,  Folk-Etymology. 

C.  D.:  The  form  neither  conforms  ...  to  either;  it  would 
reg.  be  only  nother,  there  being  no  A.  S.  form  of  cegther 
(whence  E.  either)  with  the  negative. 

§  146.     noblegant  <  noble  +  elegant  ^). 

§  14%.  pree/ <  pretty  +  sweet.  I  have  heard  it  in- the 
conversation  of  Londoners. 

§  148.    presbygatlonal  <  presbytarian  +  congregational. 
Wheeler. 

§  149.    prigmadantic  <  prig  +  pragmatical?  +  pedantic. 
One  boy  to  another:  »ril  tell  you  what.    You  are  a  nasty 
prigmadantic  fellow ». 

Pegge  210,  foot-note. 

§  150.    principalities  <  principles  +  qualities. 

A  maid-servant:  »I  should  never  think  about  his  face, 
but  his  principalities)).  Pegge  210,  fn.  Hut  it  is  perhaps  the 
Scripture  word. 

§  151.    prohiblican  <  prohibitional  +  republican. 
Wheeler  8. 

§  152.     rehnse  <  rebuke  +  abuse. 

Shakspere,  Shrew  I,  2,  7.  Jespersen,  Progr.  §  204  (E. 
K.  §  146). 

The  words  are  found  used  together;  compare  Bale, 
Comedy  69,  5: 

an  other  was  duke, 
whom  also  he  abused,  and  thought  it  no  rebuke. 

See  Deli  us  fn. ;  Al.  Schmidt. 


^)  Krueger  has  adduced  iwbligant  from  the  Pomeranian.  N.  and  Q., 
"/s  1906. 
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§  153.  shagarette  <  shag  (a  strong  tobacco  cut  into  fine 
shreds,  C.  D.)  +  cigarette. 

N.  and  Q.,  Vs  1906,  170:    a    cigarette  of  strong  tobacco. 

§  154.  shringle ;  perhaps  <  shingle  +  I'ing.  both  used 
of  hair. 

C.  D.:  to  cut  the  hair  so  that  streaks  of  it  overlap  like 
rows  of  shingles. 

Punch,  72  1877,  48^.     See  my  §  174  j. 

§  155.     slantendicnlar  <  slanting  +  perpendicular. 

»appears  in  print  so  early  as  1 844 »,  says  J.  Platt  in 
N.  and  Q.,  Vs  1906,  170. 

C.  D. :  <  slant  +  -endicular  as  in  perpendicular.  [Hu- 
morous slang]. 

§  156.     slithij  <  slimy  +  lithe. 
See  my  §  174  g. 

SUNDEN   63. 

§  157.    smog  <  smoke  +  fog. 

smoggy. 

Daily  News,  "Vt  1905,  9,  3: 

(From  a  report  of  the  session  of  the  engineering  section 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health.) 

»Smoggy»  November!  (heading). 

It  required  no  sciences  to  see  that  there  was  something 
produced  in  great  cities  which  was  not  at  all  found  in  the 
country,  and  that  was  smoky  fog  or  what  was  known  as 
»smog». 

On  the  other  hand,  »smog»  was  with  us  more  or  less 
from  October  l:st  to  February  28:th. 

the  most  » smoggy »  periods. 

the  »smog»  of  London  came  from  its  chimneys. 

the  »smog»  of  London  would  be  no  more. 

An  Englishman  writes  to  me:  »I  think  »smog»  is  a  very 
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good    combination    and    expresses   exactly  the  smoky  fog  of 
London ». 

§  158.     snark  <  snake  -+  shark. 

A  fabulous  being  occurring  in  Lewis  Carroll's  The  Hunt- 
ing of  the  Snark.     See  §  174  k  and  N.  and  Q.,  ^Va  1906. 

§  159.     squarson  <  squire  +  parson. 
squarsonage, 

Farmer-Henley,  Diet. :  A  landed  proprietor  in  holy  orders. 
Spectator,  ^^/i2  1904,  1050:  »that  now  famous  equivalent 
for  what  in  Suffolk  is  called  a  black  squire ».     Sunden  63. 

§  160.  sqnireshop  <  squire  +  bishop.  Sunden  mentions 
it  (63)  without  any  quotation. 

I  have  never  met  it,  but  I  have  come  across  other  forms 
of  the  same  blending: 

squishop.  See  Farmer-Henley,  Diet.  440:  A  bishop  who 
is  also  a  landed  proprietor;  and  438. 

Spectator,  ^Vis,  1904,1050,  where  the  manufacture  of  this 
word  is  ascribed  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce,  who  is  reported 
to  have  playfully  styled  himself  a  » squishop »,  which  may 
have  led  to  the  conjecture  that  »squarson»  was  also  invented 
by  him. 

squirshop.  See  Farmer-Henley,  Diet.  348:  squire  and 
bishop.  [The  name  ^)  was  Lewis  Caroll's,  the  method  Bishop 
Sam.  Wilberforce's]. 

See  §  17. 

§  161.     superficious  <  superficial  +  supercilious. 
Pegge  210. 

§  162.     thither  <  0.  E.   •  |)£eder  [stem  l)a]  +  hider 
C.  D.     Paul,  Pr.  §  114.     Wheeler  19. 


')  Portmanteau-word. 
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§  163.     Sc.  ihon  <  that  +  yon. 

Jespersen,  Progr.  §  204,  (E.  K.  §  146) ;  Pr.  §  263. 

Murray,  Dial.  186. 

§  164.  torrible  <  torrid  +  horrible,  say  Fari^er,  Henley 
and  with  them  Sunden  (63). 

Why  not  <  terrible  +  horrible  which  sometimes  occur 
together? 

MucEDORUS  I,  2,  1 :  O,  horrible,  terrible! 

§  165.     twee  <  tiny  +  wee. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  competent  person  living  in  North 
England  that  he  often  heard  this  word,  and  thought  it  was 
made  up  of  the  two  words  here  mentioned  as  original  elements. 
E.  g.  A  twee  little  bit.    I  have  also  heard  it  used  by  Londoners. 


§  166.     viilgiilaritij  <  vulgarity  +  popularity. 
Pegge. 

§  167.  whelm  (overwhelm),  possibly  <  M.  E.  Whelven 
+  a  word  formed  from  O.  E.  helmian,  or  M.  E.  welmen, 
'to  well,  gush'. 

Compare  Cent.  D.,  Ekwall,  Shakspere's  Vocabulary,  73 
fn.,  where  probably  by  misprint  whelmen  for  whelven. 

§  168.  with,  Weide.  The  pronunciation  (wid)  may  be  due 
to  a  blending  of  with  (wil))  and  withy  (widi). 

See  Ekwall,  Zur  Gesch.  def  stimmhaft.  interd.  Spirans,  18. 

§  169.  wlappe.  N.  E.  D. :  (for  lap  ==-  coil,  fold  up  etc.) 
probably  not  original  but  due  to  the  influence  of  the  syno- 
nymous Wrap. 


t'other  <  the   lother  (<  that  other)  +  the  other.     Sweet,  N.  E.  G 
§  1125. 
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§  170.     yon  (yu)  nom.  <  ye+  thou  (thu). 
Jespersen,  Progr.    §  204,    (E.  K.  §  146);    Franz    §    141. 
Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1076  sequ. 

§  171.  '  In  some  popular  etymologies  it  is  perhaps  not 
only  the  phonetic  resemblance  with  the  substituted  word, 
but  an  influence  through  real  or  supposed  similarity  in 
meaning  with  an  intermediate  word  that  has  been  at  work; 
e.  g.  runagate  <  runaway  +  renegate  ^) ;  needcessity  <  need  + 
necessity ;  crayfish  <  ecrevisse  +  fish. 

As  blendings  we  may  also  class  compromises  of  pho- 
netic doublets  of  the  same  word.  For  such  words  see  Ekwall, 
Zur  Gesch.  der  stimmhaften  interdent.  Spirans  14,  and  Koeppel, 
Herrigs  Archiv  104. 

Thus  (binit))  is  supposed  to  be  created  of  (ned)  +  (n^l)); 
(boj))  <  (boj))  +  (bod);  chafer  <  M.  E.  chaffer  +  chaver;  (skel)) 
of  (skae|))  +  (sked) ;  (fada)  to  have  got  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  from  M.  E.  (father)  >  N.  E.  dialectical  (feda)  and  the 
quality  from  M.  E.  (fadre)  (<  0.  E.  faederes,  faedres)  >  N.  E. 
dial.  (fad9). 

For  further  ex.  see  Ekwall,  Koeppel. 

§  172.  There  is  a  category  of  compounds  with  one 
element  or  both  elements  abbreviated,  subtraction-com- 
pounds, which  are  formally  similar  to  the  above-mentioned 
blendings,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  adjunct-word 
and  its  headword,  often  occurring  together,  are  combined  into 
such  a  compound. 

In  common  blendings  the  parent-words  are,  as  a  rule, 
similar  in  function,  and  thus  there  arises  a  compromise  of 
alternatives,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  with  these 
compounds,  as  e.  g.  Gritain  <  Great  +  Britain,  larform  < 
Tariff  +  Reform.     To  this  class  of  compounds  belong  also 

cablegram  <  cable  +  telegram. 

')  Wheeler  27.    Emerson  §  315  sequ. 
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Dailyicle  <  Daily  +  Chronicle. 

I  have  heard  it  used  hy  Londoners. 

See  §  143. 

electrocution  <  electro  +  execution. 

Am.  =  Execution  by  electricity. 

See  Salmoxsen. 

piinister  <  prime  +  minister. 

Nonce  word. 

Among  this  class  we  should  count  the  word  Westralia. 
SuNDKN  (59)  has  naturally  enough  set  it  down  as  an  abbreviation 
due  to  the  length  of  the  compound  and  to  the  associating 
of  the  phonem  aiist  with  the  morphem  east.  My  first  example 
seems  to  prove  that  the  formation  has  been  quite  intentional, 
created  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  economy,  and  with  a  purely 
practical  intention. 

Wesiralia(n)  <<  West(ern)  +  Australia(n). 

About  the  origin  there  is  a  passage  in  Note^hmd  Queries, 
^^/6  1898,  491*':  Westralia  is  not  a  nickname  of  Western 
Australia,  but  was  brought  into  general  commercial  use  on 
account  of  the  full  name  being  counted  as  two  words  in  all 
telegraphic  communication,  as  it  exceeded  the  ten  —  letter 
limit  .  .  .  brevity  and  economy  .  .  were  the  true  origin  of 
the  term  » Westralia ». 

Compare  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionary. 

Literary  World,  ^^/g  1893,  202^:  We  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  first  number  of  a  new  paper  devoted  to  'Westralian' 
interests.  It  is  called  Calvert's  West  Australian  Mining  Register. 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vs  1897,  474*':  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane  re- 
coids  his  reminiscences  of  'Early  Days  in  Westralia'. 

Notes  and  Queries,  V2  1898,  109-'^:  such  popular  nick- 
names for  colonies  as  'Rhodesia'  and  'Westralia'. 

Notes  and  Queries,  ^Va  1898,  137*':  Rhodesia  is  not  a 
name  for  a  colony,  and  not  a  nickname.  Westralia  is  little 
used  except  in  adjectival  torm.  West  Australians  call  their 
colony  »W.  A.»  ;  but  they  sometimes  say  'our  Westralian 
^oldfields',  'our  Westralian  hardwood  forests'. 
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Rev.  of  Rev.,  %  1902:  Sullivan  has  just  returned  from 
Westralia. 

Notes  and  Queries,  1^4  1905,  87;    ^^/s  1905,  375. 

The  parent- words  and  the  compound  together  in :  Doyle, 
B.  W.,  II,  211  :  .  .  a  small  party  of  West  Australians  .  .  .  the 
Westralians  fired  every  cartridge  .  .  the  retreating  Boers  were 
.  .  mishandled  by  the  Westralians. 

§  173.  Of  another  kind  are  also  haplological  compounds, 
in  which  a  phonem  through  a  phonological  apokoinou  is 
expressed    once    instead    of   twice. 

E.  g.  7?/'a/?a/K/z7// <  Brabant  +  Banditti. 

Edisonograph  <  Edison  +  Phonograph. 
coronotions  <  coronation  +  notions. 
ineiropolijpiis  (§  140). 
Refereader  <  The  Beferee  +  Beader  ^). 
Panglosaxonism  <  Pan  +  Anglosaxonism. 
Academy,  ^'h  1898,  291^^ :  The  book  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  everyone  who  has  the  true  interests  of  » Panglo- 
saxonism*   (to  coin  a  portmanteauword)    at    heart. 

Here  the  association  and  the  compromise  are  brought 
about  by  a  bond  of  phonetic  resemblance. 

§  174  a).  The  knowledge  of  word-blendings  seems  to 
be  widely  spread  among  English  people. 

But  whether  unintentional  word-blendings  are  more  nu- 
merous in  English  than  in  other  languages,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say. 

' Portmanteau- word'  is  a  term  familiar  to  almost  eveiy 
educated  Englishman. 

Lewis  Carroll  had  doubtless  no  idea  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  his  little  fun,  intended  for  the  amusement  of 
Alice  and  the  readers  of  his  now  famous  book  Through  the 
Looking-glass.  That  book,  as  well  as  Alice  in  Wonderland 
and    The   Hunting    of  the    Snark,  has   for  a  long  time  been 

')  Jespersen  Pr.  §  267.    Sunden  69  (quotations). 
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among  the  best  known  and  most  widely  read  children's  books 
in  England,  and  there  every  girl  and  boy  will  come  across 
portmantean-words,  and  will  remember  them  for  life.  In 
answer  to  my  query  in  N.  and  Q.  concerning  portmanteau- 
words  Bernau  writes  in  the  same  periodical,  ^Vg  1906,  235: 
»were  these  not  invented  or  popularized  by  Lewis  Carroll? 
It  is  many  ^^ars  since  I  was  introduced  to  Alice,  but  a  poem 
commencing  »Twas  brillig»  sticks  fast  in  my  memory.  There 
is  a  strong'  tendency  among  children  and  other  uneducated 
persons  to  form  portmanteau-words  unconsciously ». 

b)  This  whimsical  but  handy  word-formation  also  com- 
mends itself  to  English  humour  and  practical  sense,  and  the 
language  lends  itself  readily  to  it  ^). 

c)  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  just  to  mention  the 
fondness  of  English  people  for  trying  practical  and  striking 
word-formations  and  word-explanations,  for  slang,  .back- 
slang  -)  etc. 

Compare  the  Anglo-American  habit  of  shortening  names 
on  the  'telescopic'  method,  e.  g.  Pa:  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
running  initials  into  words,  e.  g.  The  Seceder  (SECDR):  The 
South  Eastern  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway;  news,  said  to  be  a 
shortening  of  (intelligence  from)  North,  East,  West,  South  ^) ; 
tip  <  to  insure  promptness ;  Snwctymnus  <  Stephen  Marshall, 
Edmund  Culamy,  Thomas  Young,  Mathew  Newcomen,  William 


')  When  the  motor-car  omnibuses  were  started,  the  hand}'  word 
Mo[\or -\- Omni]biis  was  coined;  and  though  it  is  not  yet  universally 
used,  I  have  been  told  by  Londoners  that  it  is  likely  to  gain  ground 
A  French  correspondent  uses  the  word  autobus  (Sv.  Dagbl.,  Vio  1906,  6,  3)^ 
When  the  electric  trams  were  started  at  Stockholm,  there  was  a  lively 
discussion  in  the  newspapers  as  to  a  suitable  name  for  them,  because 
the  combination  'Elektriska  sparvagen'  was  felt  to  be  awkward.  But 
there  was  no  blending  invented,  as  far  as  I  know. 

')  F'armer-Henle;y. 

^)  Notes  and  Queries,  %  1905,  190:  In  former  limes  it  was  a  pre- 
valent practice  to  put  over  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day 
the  initial  letters  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  importing, 
that  these  papers  contained  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  .  .  (/ie/t>spapers). 
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Spiirstow    (see  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionary) ;   Pram  <  Peram- 
bulator etc.;  peeps  for  people  (see  N.  and  Q.,  %  1906). 
Compare  Sunden. 

d)  In  Ihroiigli  the  Looking-glass  Lewis  Carroll  (the  pseu- 
donym of  the  Rev.  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson,  M.  A., 
1832 — 1890)  makes  little  Alice  find  a  book  containing  a  very 
curious  poem,  entitled  Jabberwocky,  which  is  full  of  puzzling 
words,  some  of  which  are  word-blendings,  which  he  calls 
'portmanteau-words'  ^),  and  some  of  which  he  explains  him- 
self through  the  learned  mouth  of  Humptij  Dumpty. 

The  book,  as  well  as  his  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  71ie 
Hunting  of  the  Snark,  was  to  become  extremely  popular. 

The  Spectator,  XXXIX,  1436,  says:  »so  much  clever  and 
yet  genuine  fun  in  the  letter-press  and  so  much  grace  and 
humour  in  the  illustrations  have  never  before  been  found 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  volume*  etc. 

Athemvum,  n:r  2303:  It  is  with  no  mere  book  that  we 
have  to  deal  here  .  .  but  with  the  potentiality  of  happiness 
for  thousands  of  children  of  all  ages».  . 

I  refer  also  to  the  numerous  interesting  Alice-discussions 
in  the  English  papers,  csp.  such  as  T.  P*  Weekly,  The  Spec- 
tator, The  London  Opinion,  Notes  and  Queries,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1905,  where  it  is  easy  to  see  with  what 
eagerness  and  admiration  these  books  are  still  read.  See  also 
N.  and  Q.,  Vs,  ''/s  1906. 

e)  On  account  of  its  interest  I  here  give  the  classical  poem, 
above  mentioned,  in  full: 

Jabberwocky. 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabc: 
All  niimsy  were  the  borogovcs, 
And  the  niome  raths  outgrabe. 

» Beware  the  Jabberwock,  my  son! 

The  jaws  that  bite,  the  claws  tljat  catch! 


*)  Compare  Sunden  63. 
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Beware  the  Jubjub  bird,  and  shun 
The  frumious  Bandersnatch ! 

He  took  his  vorpal  sword  in  hand: 
Long  time  the  manxome  foe  lie  sought  — 
So  rested  he  by  the  Tumtum  tree, 
And  stood  awhile  in  thought. 

And,  as  in  uffish  thought  he  stood. 
The  Jabberwock,  with  eyes  of  flame, 
Came  w^hiffling  through  the  tulgey  wood, 
And  burbled  as  it  came! 

One,  t\yo!     One,  two!    And  through  and  through 
The  vorpal  blade  went  snicker-snack! 
*       He  left  it  dead,  and  with  its  head 
He  went  galumphing  back. 

»And  hast  thou  slain  the  Jabberwock? 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  beamish  boy ! 
O  frabjous  day!     Callooh!     Callay! 
He  chortled  in  his  joy. 

'Twas  brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe: 
All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 

f)  On  page  126  etc.  Hiimpty  Dumpty  explains  some  of  the 
words  to  Alice,  and  however  interesting  they  might  have  heen 
to  her  and,  I  hope,  to  other  children,  we  can  only  stop  to 
consider  those  which  as  blendings  are  of  special  value  to  us. 
And  even  these  would  not  he  of  such  importance,  if  some  of 
them  had  not  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  language, 
so  that  they  would  perhaps  now  live  on,  even  if  there  w^ere 
no  Alice  and  no  Looking-glass  to  be  admired  by  English 
children. 

g)  The  most  important  are: 
slithy.    See  my  §  156. 

On  page  126,  127  it  is  explained  as  made  up  of  and 
meaning  lithe  +  slimij  {lithe  in  the  sense  of  active).  »You  see  it's 
like  a  portmanteau  —  there  are  two  meanings  packed  up  into 
one  word»,  says  H.  D. 
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h)  mimsy  (p.  128).  This  word  is  said  to  be  made  up  of 
flimsy  and  miserable.  » —  there's  another  'portmanteau'  for 
you»,  says  H.  D. 

Punch,  ^'/lo  1894,  204'^:  Queen  CaroHne  was  a  mimsy, 
out-moded  woman  etc. 

i)  galumph.  Even  without  H.  D'**.  help  we  could  easily 
understand  that  it  is  a  blending  of  gallop  +  triumph. 

N.  E.  D.:  Invented  by  L.  Carroll  perh.  with  some  remi- 
niscence of  gallop  and  triumphant.  The  sense  may  vary  etc., 
to    march    on  exultingly  with  irregular,  bounding  movements. 

Quot:s  from  Through  the  Looking-glass  (1872) ;  N.  York 
World  (said  of  a  car,  a  dog);   Nation:  'galumphing'  humotn\ 

I  subjoin  some  more  quotations : 

Lewis  Caroll,  Snark  44:  The  Beaver  went  .  .  .  galumph- 
ing about. 

Punch,  ^^4  1887,  181^:  And  the  gallant  grey  is  galumphing 
on,  like  the  scion  true  of  a  rare  old  stock. 

lb.  1881,  II  94'':  The  Hercules  got  up  steam,  and  went 
on  her  way  westward  galumphing. 

j)  As  to  chortle,  the  general  opinion  has  been  that  it  is 
due  to  chuckle  and  snort. 

N.  E.  D.:  A  factitious  word  introduced  by  the  author 
of  Through  the  Looking -Glass  and  jocularly  used  by  others 
after  him,  app.  with  some  suggestion  of  chuckle  and  snort 
[Quite  unconnected  with  churtle]. 

Quot.^  from  Athemvum,  Daily  News  etc.  Farmer-Henley, 
Slang:  the  same  explanation,  4  quotations. 

But  one  might  question  whether  we  could  really  speak 
of  chuckling:  »0  frabjous  day!  Callooh  !  Callay!»  Did  not 
rather  such  verbs  as  chant,  warble  occur  to  L.  C? 

But  in  its  present  use  chortle  has  the  meaning  of  chuckle, 
laugh  in  ones  sleeve  etc.  (see  Farmer-Henley,  Dictionary, 
and  my  examples)  and  hardly  or  very  seldom  that  given  by 
Baumann  and  Murp:t-Sani)ers  :  heulen. 

The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  collo([uial  English  and 
comic  papers,  esp.  in  the  phrase  chortle  in  ones  joy. 
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Some  quotations  may  sliow  its  use  and  frequence. 

Punch,  ^2  1877,  48^^  I  can  frizzle,  sliringle,  prune  .  .  . 
Tlie  Turtlue  Bird  is  wortliy  to  percli  on  tlie  crest  of  the 
Jabberwock,  and  we  chortle  in  our  joy  over  the  prospect 
of  having  our  hair  »shringled. 

Punch,  Vio  1883,  165*^:  And  so  he  is  a  failure,  much  to 
Killick's  delight,  who  chortles  in  his  joy»  —  he  is  the  only 
man  I  ever  heard  really  »chortle».  which  is  a  sound  some- 
thing   between    a    half  laugh  and  a  sly  chuckle. 

This  ex.  is  interesting  as  explaining  the  sound  in  question. 

Punch,  Vii  1883,  210-^  [a  dialogue  between  two  fish- 
mongers]: Second  Ditto.  Do  you  think  that  it  threatens  our 
doom?  First  Ditto  (Chortling).  You  wag!  Every  'monger 
its  jolly  well-wisher  is. 

Punch,  ^^10  1884,  169^:  Three  crowds  of  admirers  they 
chortled  and  cheered.  For  the  Leaders  went  up,  and  their 
speeches  »went  down». 

Punch,  ^Vii  1884,  233--^:  he  brightens  up  and  actually 
»chortles»  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  his  own  suggestion. 

Punches  Almanack  1885:  That  Joke!  ...  It  checked  in 
midmost  flow  the  diner's  glee;  It  choked  the  story-teller's 
raciest  chortle. 

Punch,  ^79  1888,  126»>:  So  the  wise  West  chortled,  and 
argued  thus:  —  »14iis  yaller  Nigger's  a  usefull  cuss!» 

Punch,  ^Vb  1889,  148 '^:  And  off  he  goes,  the  lucky  chap, 
nodding  airily  to  me,  and  » chortling  in  his  joy». 

Review  of  Reviews,  'Vu  1892,  418'^:  They  were  not  even 
able  to  raise  a  chortling  chorus  of  satisfaction. 

Punch,  ^Ve  1893,  282'V  Some  as  flatter  yer  would  sell 
yer,  —  And  would  chortle  if  they  see  our  boat  go  under. 

Punch,  '%  1904,  80:  so  it  seems  that  our  Troglodyte  Free 
Foodlers  were  just  a  trifle  too  previous  in  chortling  over  the 
little  incident. 

Philh^s,  Of  course  66:  Satan  chortled. 

k)  I  cannot  stop  long  to  consider  the  other  curious 
explanations,  nor  to  solve  the  other  puzzles. 
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Some  look  like  blendings,  and  that  they  really  are 
blendings,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Carholl  in  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  Preface,  where  he  ex- 
plains frumious  as  formed  of  fuming  and  furious  (See  §  17). 

There  he  also  says:  »This  also  seems  a  fitting  occasion 
to  notice  the  other  hard  words  in  that  poem  ^).  Humpty- 
Dumpty's  theory  of  two  meanings  packed  into  one  word 
like  a  portmanteau,  seems  to  me  the  right  explanation 
for  all». 

Such  words  are  e.  g.  vorpal  (vampire  =  blood-drinking 
+  mortal?),  uffiah  (uppish  +  puffing?),  tulgeg  (tall  +  dusky  + 
umbrageous,  fulgent'?); />'a/>/o»6-  (frightful  +  fabulous  +  glorious, 
gorgeous?);  manxome  etc. 

Concerning  these  I  also  refer  to  N.  and  Q.,  ^Va  1906, 
235  sequ. 

1)  Perhaps  Lewis  Carroll's  intention  was  not  only  to 
amuse  children,  but  also  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  such  authors 
as  think  they  can  impose  upon  the  uneducated  and  give 
themselves  and  their  works  an  appearance  of  learning  by 
using  spurious,  grandiloquent  language.  At  least,  I  have  heard 
this  opinion  advanced  in  England. 

m)  I  will  now  give  some  quotations,  showing  the  mean- 
ing and  frequence  of  the  term  » portmanteau- word» . 

About  the  creation  of  portmanteau-words  there  is  a 
passage  in  Lewis  Carroll,  Hunting  of  the  Snark,  Preface, 
which  I  have  quoted  in  §  17. 

Cornhill  Mag.,  July,  1882,  p.  25:  They  admirably  illustrate 
the  portmanteau-word  »slithy»,  in  the  Jabberwocky  poem, 
explained  by  the  White  Queen  (?)  as  a  compound  of  »lithe» 
and   » slimy »,  for  they  are  squirming,  wriggling,  sinuous  things. 

Academy,  V9,  1894,  153'*:  (Poincy)  It  looks  like  a  port- 
manteau' word,  commemorating  both  Coinci  and  his  editor 
Poquet. 

The  New  Budget,  '^/i  1895,  10'':  It  is  doubtless  con- 
venient to  have  in  readiness  a  certain  number  of  portmanteau 

')  the  Iny  of  the  Jnbberwock. 
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words  warranted  to  contain  any  amount  and  any  sort  of 
meaning. 

Skeat,  a  Student's  Pastime,  338 :  Tlie  forms  liud  and  hy 
neatly  fused  together,  give  liide.  This  is  our  old  friend  the 
'portmanteau'  word,  familiar  to  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Academy,  ^^/o  1898,  291 '^:  .  .  »Panglosaxonism»  (to  coin 
a  portmanteauword). 

Notes  ami  Queries,  ^7i  1901,  60^:  » Portmanteau  word». 
This  term  was  invented  by  Lewis  Carroll  to  explain  words 
that  he  formed  on  the  composite  system. 

Academy,  'V12  1897,  525^:  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Dec.  1897:  »Literary  London  twenty  years  ago»  by  Colonel 
Higginson:  I  remember  that  at  my  first  visit  to  Darwin,  in 
1872,  I  was  telling  him  of  an  address  before  the  Philological 
Society  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  in  which  he  had  quoted  from 
Alice  in  the  Looking  Glass  the  description  of  what  were  called 
portmanteau  words,  into  which  various  meanings  were 
crammed. 

Spectator,  'V12  1904,  1050 :  The  manufacture  of  this  port- 
manteau-word, as  Lewis  Carroll  would  have  termed  it,  is 
commonly   ascribed   to    Bishop    Samuel  Wilberforce.     §  160. 


III. 

Syntactical  Blendings  ^). 

§  175.  These  seem  to  be  very  common  in  all  languages, 
and  are  certainly  of  more  far-reaching  consequence  than  we 
can  yet  conceive. 

In  Swedish,  especially  the  spoken  language,  I  have  ob- 
served a  great  many,  and  shall  mention  a  few  of  them  here, 
adding  some  previously  quoted  by  others,  e.  g.  by  G:n  Berg, 
Dagens  Nyheter,  %  1904,  and  Liden  (inaugural  lecture). 

Majoriteten  skall  falla  [utslaget  +  fatta]  beslutet. 

Bry  sig  [om  +  Lagga,  blanda  sig]  i.     (§  198). 

Hvad  [ar  orsaken  +  Hur]  kommer  del  sig,  att  .  .  .? 

Jag  bar  m^st  [+  Jag  bar  f^tt]  lof  att  g§. 

De  gingo  in  pk  hotellet  och  togo  sig  [ett  glas  +  gjorde 
sig]  en  glad  dag. 

Det  hors  [att  ban  ar  +  Det  ser]  ut,  som  om  ban  vore 
rik.  (§  198).  I  have  also  heard:  Det  ser  ut  och  kanns  ut 
att  bli  ^ska. 

Nastan  [+  Nara]  pS. 

Jag  kom  ned  [+  Jag  gick  ned]  mig  p^  isen. 

Inte  ett  ruttet  [Hngon  +  Inte  ett  rodt]  ore. 

Han  bar  ingen  forst^else  [af  +  intet  begrepp,  ingen  kiinne- 
dom]  om  saken.     (§  198). 

*)  Paul;  Nyrop,  Adj.  Konsbojn.;  Ziemer.;  Hodgson  131  sequ.; 
Krueger,  tlbcrtragung.;    Paul,  Mhd.  Gr. 
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Hur  star  det  till  [med  <:%t^  +  Hiir  mar  du]  sjalfV 

Den  varste  bof,  soni  gar  i  tva  [skor  -[-  ett]  par  skor. 

Det  ar  sa  [godt  +]  bast  att  ga  nu. 

Man  far  ta  skeden  [i  vackra  hand  +  Man  far  ta  seden] 
dit  man  kommer. 

Denna  anstalt  ar  att  rakna  bland  [vSra  framsta  institut 
+  Denna  anst.  ar]  ett  af  vara  framsta  institut. 

Salongen  var  till  mer  an  allra  sista  plats  fullsatt. 

Jag  liar  fatt  [veta  +  Det  bar  blifvitj  mig  bekant. 

Man  kan  inte  nog  forse  sig  pa  det. 

Det  var  en  annan  [sak  +  Det  var]  skillnad. 

Hur  kommer  det  sig  [+  Hur  kommer  det]  till,  att? 

Valkommen  med  oppna  armar.  [Jag  skall  taga  mot  dig 
med  oppna  armar].     (§  196). 

Det  bar  inte  agt  [rum  -f  Det  bar  inte  varit]  fallet. 

Jag  star  icke  pa  inledarens  [standpunkt  +  Jag  delar  ej 
inledarensj  uppfattning. 

Akademien  bar  spelat  en  s^dan  [roll  +  Akademien  bar 
intagit  en  sadan]  stallning. 

H^lla  fanan  [bogt  +  Vara]  fri  fr^n  bumbug. 

Bega  [en  pietetslos  handling  -f  Gora  sig  skyldig  till]  ett 
pietetslost  bandlingssatt. 

Det  upptacktes,  bvad  andas  [barn  ban  var  +  hvad  for 
en]  gynnare  ban  var. 

Han  ar  rik,  bet[er  det  +  sag]s  det. 

Missforsta  mig  [ej  +  Forst^  mig]  ratt. 

Den  storm,  som  [sammandrog  sig  ofver  bans  bufvud  |- 
De  fiender,  den  komplott,  som]  sammangaddade  sig  under 
bans  eget  tak. 

Detta  kommer  att  framkalla  en  spand  fot  mellan  dem. 
[framkalla  ett  spandt  forballande  +  stalla  dem  pa  spand  fot.| 

Hvad  [tid  +  Hur]. dags  gar  taget? 

Han  fann  foranledning.  [sig  foranlaten  +  fick  anledning]. 

Bland  [dessa  +]en  af  dessa  ar  Sandels. 

Det  tog  [-f  gick]  at  en  bel  dag. 
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Hvar  iir  det  [-f-  Hvem  ar  det]  hos  ? 

Jag  fkv  nu  [tillskrifva  +  Jag  tar  niig  niij  friheteii  till- 
skrifva  dig. 

Pk  [en  g^ng  +  med]  ens. 

Det  kan  knappt  ingen  tro.     (§  192). 

Det  har  aldrig  ingen  [aldringen]  sagt. 

Ostg.  Correspondenten,  V?  1906,  4,  4:  Soni  nndertecknad 
.  .  .  hor  till  dessa  olyckliga  .  .  .  s^  foranleddes  det  mig  att 
nedlagga  en  liten  protest  [foranleddes  jag  +  foranledde  det  migj. 

Ostg.  Bladet,  ^^/\o  1905,  3,  1:  det  tyckes  ut,  som  de  ingen- 
ting  brydde  sig  om.  [ser  ut]. 

Ostg.  Corresp.,  20/9  1905^  3^  i:  det  vackra  Sanna,  som 
....  tedde  sig  .  .  inbjudande  ut. 

Su.  Dagbi,  ^V?  1906,  5,  4:  denna  slags  religionsundervis- 
ning  (perhaps  also  influenced  by  denna  sorts). 

Skcinska  Dgbt.,  ^Vs  1905,  3,  3 :  Kaptenen  befinner  sig  i 
dag  fuUstandigt  kry.  [befinner  sig  val  +  ar  kry]. 

Sv.  Dagbt.,  ^Ve  1905,  3,  4:  Men  i  det  stora  hela  taget 
skall  ingen  opartisk  iakttagare  kunna  forneka.  [pk  det  hela  taget]. 

Sv.  Dagbl.,  "Va  1905,  1 :  Brittiska  regeringen  uppbjod 
hvarje  anstrangning  att  forekomma  krig.  [uppbjod  hela  sin 
formSga  +  gjorde  hvarje  anstrangning]. 

Strix,  ^Vs  1906:  Var  god  tag  fram  Dagens  Nyheter  .  .  ., 
sk  fkr  jag  leta  efter  sjillf.  [leta  +  se  efter]. 

Ostg.  Corresp.,  ^V?  1905,  2,  6:  Intet  af  de  villkor,  som 
inneh^llas  i  utskottets  motivering,  sager  tidningen,  synes  vara 
oresonliga  .  .  .  eller  egnade  att  framkalla  rattmiitig  harm. 
(§182.) 

Bergman,  Lasebok  fc5r  skola  och  hem  I,  261;  utan  syn- 
nerligen  stark  eller  alls  ingen  lukt.  [utan  n^gon  +  med 
ingen].    (§  192.)   . 

Handtv.-  o.  Landtmannabl.  1905,.  number  15,  1,  4:  Alia 
dem,  som  nu  vanda  sig  till  .  .  anstalten  .  .,  blifva  gjorda 
uppmarksamma. 

Sv.  Dagbl.,  ^Vs  1906,  9:  hos  m^ngen  af  vSra  yngre  gene- 
ration ....  torde  hjartat  komma  att  klappa 
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SL  DagbL,  -Vs  1906,  6:  »Ma  Giid  bevara  oss  fran  dylika 
samhallsieformatorer!»   [befria  fran]. 

Strix,  ^Vn  1903,  6,  1 :  Jag  raknar  mig  till  Strixs  basta 
van.  [till  .  .  vanner  +  som  .  .  van]. 

Ostg.  Corresp.,  ^^  e  1905,  3,  3:  Genom  denna  revolutionara 
atgard  liar  stoiiinget  ej  blott  iitan  koniingens  medverkan  an 
afven  utan  all  bilnsyn  till  Sverige  egenmaktigt  faltat  beslut. 
[ej  blott  utan  afven  +  ej  mindre  an  afven]. 

Sv.  DagbL,  'Ve  1905,  5,  2  (Levertin):  bordet,  p^  bvilket 
.  .  bockerna  staplat  npp  sig  i  allt  ^)  vaxande  liogar.  [allt  storrc 
+  alltjamt  vaxande]. 

Strix,  %  1905 :  Skraddaren  invander,  att  di  som  a  doa 
ha  val  vatt  sjukare  an  du.  [dii  is  the  tailor's  interlocutor]. 
(§  180). 

Ostg.  Corresp.,  ^^h  1905,  3,  4:  di  sajer,  att  hvar  liar  du 
lamnat  kragen  din  .  .     (§  180). 

Sv.  Dgbi,  "Vo  1906,  6:  Slakten  Levertin  tros  harstamma 
fran  den  hollandska  staden  Leeuwarden  .  .  . ;  den  skall  dar- 
efter  ha  varit  bosatta  i  Altona. 

See  R.  G:son  Berg's  collections  of  attractions  etc. 

Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  occur  of  course, 
even  in  such  a  form  as  e.  g.  primaste,  forstklassigaste,  annor- 
lundare  etc. 

§  176.  As  to  Danish  examples,  such  as:  Jeg  bar  set  det 
saa  Masser  af  Gauge;  tage  Farvel  med  en;  jeg  bar  sjselden  set 
Mage  til  mere  maerkeligt  Skib  end  det ;  ban  borer  till  ett  af 
de    ivrigeste    Medlemmer   etc.,    see  Vilh.  Andersen  and  Sal- 

MONSEN. 

§  177.  As  to  English,  some  of  the  Antibarbari,  men- 
tioned above,  give  lists  of  different  types  of  faulty  sentences, 
some    of  which  I  look  upon  as  blendings,  and  shall  treat  as 


^)  It  is  hardly  probable  that  L.  used  the  word  allt  in  the  obsolete 
sense  of  alltjamt  (See  Sv.  Ak.  Ordb. ;  allt,  3). 
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such  hereafter.  The  works  mentioned  in  §  58  sequ.  contain 
quotations,  illustrating  some  of  the  blendings  discussed  in 
this  work. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  following  (in  Mason): 
Let  you  and  I  take  a  walk; 
Neither  John  nor  Henry  were  at  church; 
Each  guest  rise; 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves; 
He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  has  lived ; 
Having  finished  the  chapter,  the  volume  was  shut; 
Those  kind  of  things; 
The  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest; 
Whom  do  you  think  called/; 
Who  can  this  letter  be  from?; 
Somebody  told  me,  I  forget  whom  ; 
Whom  do  men  say  that  he  is?; 
Who  do  men  declare  him  to  be?; 
A  nation  —  they; 
It  was  his  duty  to  have  done  it: 
I  would  like  to  see  him; 
A  line  of  6  inches  long; 
I  was  going  to  have  written; 
He  raved  like  one  out  of  their  mind; 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you,  believe  me  yours  truly. 

I  shall  now  try  to  group  such  and  other  similar  cases 
according  to  their  origin,  and  afterwards  classify  most  of 
these  irregularities  from  grammatical  points  of  view. 


§  178.    Finite  +  Infinite  Construction  ^). 

a)  An  infinitive  construction  as  an  equivalent  to  a  that- 
clause  was  common  in  O.  E.  In  M.  E  and  the  Elizabethan 
time  the  use  of  the  infinitive  was  very  free. 

As  the  conjunction  that  before  a  clause,  as  well  as  the 
preposition  to  before  the  infinitive,  was  often  omitted,  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  see  which  construction  is  meant. 


')  Franz  §  498.  Matzneh  HI,  1  sequ.,  63.  F.  Schmidt  §  110  sequ., 
129,  130.  Kellnizr  §  401  sequ.  Einenkel,  Sir.  248  sequ.,  253  etc.  Jesper- 
SEN,  Progr.  §  155.    Kellner,  E.  St.  20. 
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* 

That  blendings  of  the  two  constructions  sliould  occur, 
is  quite  natural. 

Now  and  tlicn  we  meet  witli  phrases  which  show  a 
transition  from  one  to  the  other,  and  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  steps  towards  the  blending. 

Such  are  e.  g.  some  passages  quoted  trom  Pecock  by 
F.  ScHMmr  §  130:  It  is  .  .  .  profitable  that  religiose  per- 
soones  .  .  .  haue  freendis  .  . ;  namelich  to  haue  lordis  etc. 
To  what  euer  thing  men  preien  .  .  that  it  saue  hem,  or 
to  do  hem  what  thei  knowen  weel  no  persoon  may  do  to 
hem  saue  God,  the  same  thing  thei  taken  for  her  God.  men 
. .  .  preien  . .  .  that  he  schulde  saue  hem  and  kepe  hem  .  .  and 
forto   do    wdiat  mannis  power  sufficith  not  for  to  do  to  hem. 

Other  examples: 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin),  81:  for  it  ought  not  to  be 
done  away,   but    by    the   hands   of  a  maid,  and  that 
she  be  a  king's  daughter. 
Shakspere,  As,  V,  4,  22:  Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll 
marry  me,  or  else,  refusing  me,  to  w^ed  this  shepherd. 
(Abbott  §  416). 
Sidney:    Suffer    not    her  to  laugh,  and  both  we  suffer  paine. 
(Se  Spies  §  117.) 
b)  Blendings  are: 
Pecock  :    thilk    proccs    rather    confermeth    ymagis    to    mowe 
lawfulli  be,   than  that  thei  alle  to  be  is  unleeful.  this 
what  is  now  seid  and  proued,  (that  the  seid  endewing 
to  be  oonli  an  occasioun  of  yuel,  and  not  to  be  cause 
of  yuel)  is  ynou3  etc.     (F.  Schmidt  §  130.) 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  178,  36:  I  trust  .  .  that  after 

my  death  to  have  a  sight  of  the  blessed  face. 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  11,  7:  But  this  is  my  coun- 
sel .  .  .  that  we  let  purvey  ten  knights  .  .  .  and  they 
to  keep  this  sword. 


A  final  clause  and  inf.  occur  side  by  side  in 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  77:  a  leech  [was]  found  that  he  might 
live  and  to  be  whole. 
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Similar  is 
Malory,    Morle  D' Arthur  (Martin)  152,  9:  this  .  .  were  more 
fairer,    than    ye    my    most    noble   king,  and  you.  Sir 
Gawaine,  to  war  upon  me. 

c)  Chaucer  III,  26,  803  (Morris):  »as  ye  han  herd  me 
sayd»  [me  saye  +  I  said).  S^e  Jespersen,  Progress  §  155  (E. 
K.  §  106)  and  Einenkel,  P.  Gr.,  who  also  quotes  from  Sh.: 
We  would  have  had  you  herd.     (See  my  §  187). 

This  from  Kyd,  quoted  by  Spies,  80:  I  know  thee  to 
be  Pedro  and  he  Jacques. 

Jespersen's  ex.  in  Progr.  §  155: 
Shakspere,  Cor.  I,  1,  227:  I'd  wish  me  only  he. 
Fielding,    T.L  IV,  130:    I    would    have    both    you    and  she 
know. 

See  §  187,  f,  the  last  ex. 

d)  Much  more  common  are  such  blendings,  when  the 
subject  of  the  infinitive  and  of  the  clause  is  a  relative  or  inter- 
rogative pronoun,  which  through  its  position  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence  is  separated  from  its  verb.  They  survive  down  to 
this  very  day.  Of  greatest  interest  are  passages  with  who, 
whom,  but  even  in  some  of  the  former  it  is  not  quite  certain 
which  case  was  meant,  because  for  many  centuries  (as  early 
as  the  15:th  century  at  least)  the  nominative  form  who  has 
often  been  used  also  as  accusative  ^).  Whom  for  who,  owing 
to  such  blendings,  occurs  from  the  latter  part  of  the  15:th 
century  ^). 

e)  Interrogative  sentences. 

Already  Pegge  quotes  from  the  Bible:  St.  Matthew,  XVI, 
13:  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 
lb.  V,  15:  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am? 
The  Acts,  XIII,  25:  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am? 

Jespersen,  Progr.  §  155  (E.  K.  §  106)  quotes  from  the 
Bible:  Hwaene  secgad  men  l)?et  sy  mannes  sunu? 

')  Spies,  §  210  sequ.  Franz,  Gr.  §  201.  Franz,  E.  St.  XVII.  v.  der 
<iAAP  §  36.    Jespersen,  Pr.  §  178. 

^)  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1083  calls  it  attraction.    See  my  §  34  seciu. 
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Auth.  Version:    Whom    do    men    say   that  I  the  son  of  man 

am?  (Matth.  XVI,  13). 
Wyclif:  Whom  seien  men  to  be  mannus  sone? 
lb.  Luc.  IX,  18,  20:  Whom  seien  the  puple  that  Y  am?    But 
who  seien  }e  that  Y  am?    (See  Abott  §  410.) 

A  similar  passage  I  have  found  in 
Lamb,  41:  Whom  do  men  say  we  are? 
See  Anglophil  39:  Whom  do  you  think  it  is? 
Beaumont  and  Fletcheb  (Keltie  270):  this  Tiribasus  .  .  .  ask'd 
me  whom  I  thought  would  overcome? 

Far  more  numerous  are  these  blendings  in  relative 
clauses. 

f)  Formerly  letters  were  often  wound  up  with  an  appeal 
to  God  for  the  w^elfare  of  the  addressee. 

In  common  use  were  the  following  phrases: 
<Tod  who  preserve  you  (F'enn,  P.  L.  LXXVII); 
Jesu  who  have  you  in  his  blessed  keeping  (lb.  I); 
Jesu  who  have  you  in  his  keeping  (lb.  XLV); 
God  have  you  all  in  his  kepyn  (Lomner,  Scoones  4). 

Or  these  (accus.  with  inf.): 
Fenn,   Past.  L.   CXL:    God    .  .    whom  I  beseech    .  .  to  have 

you  ever  in  his  blessed  governance, 
lb.  CXLVIIl:  God  whom  I  beseech  preserve  you. 
lb.  CLXIV:  I  pray  Jesu  have  you  in  his  keeping, 
lb.  CXCV:  God  whom  I  beseech  have  you  in  guiding 
lb.  CCLII:  God  whom  I  beseech  make  you  good. 
Elizabeth  (Scoones  27) :  God  whom  I  beseech  to  guard  and 

keep  you. 
Eliz.  letters  117:  God  ...  whom  I  beseech  inspyre  you. 

In  those  without  to  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  accusative  is  meant  as  subject  in  an  accusative  with 
infinitive;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  so. 

But    there    also    occur   such    phrases    as    the  following, 
representing  a  compromise  of  both  the  previous  types. 
P.    L.    (Gairdncr)  591/326:    God    whom  have  yow  in  kepyng. 
lb.  669/6:  God,  Qwhome  have  yow  in  kepyng. 

6 
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lb    824  238:  God,  Whom  have  yow  in  Hys  kepyng. 
lb.  896/337 :   Jesii,  Horn  half  3ow  and  zowyr  in  Yss  keppyng. 
These  are  quoted  by  Spies  §  210. 
See  ScooNEs,  6v 

These  arc  theti  blendings  of  two  current  formulas,  and 
are  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  verb  to  which  the  pronoun 
might  be  felt  as  an  object,  is  left  out.  —  Generally  the  govern- 
ing verb  (of  the  say-,  think-,  know-c\i\sses)  is  otherwise  kepl^ 
and  the  types  of  interlaced  relative  clauses  are  the  following^): 
g)  1.  This  man  wham  I  thought  to  be  nuj  friend: 
formerly  the  most  common  type. 
GoLDSMrrH,    Vicar  147:    two   strangers   whom  he  knew  to  be 

officers. 
Thackeray,  Cath.  106:  a  man...,  whom  one  might  fancy  . 
to  be  a  horse-marine, 
h)   2.     This  man  who,  I  tlwught,  was  my  friend. 
GoLDSMrrH,  Vicar  128:    Thornhill  who,  the  host  assured  me^ 
was  hated. 
i)     3.     This  man  who  I  thought  was  my  friend. 
Malmstedt  gives  two  examples,  in  which,  however,  the 
pronouns  (which,  what)  do  not  show  any  distinct  case. 

I  will  therefore  append  some  more  certain  examples: 
SHERmAN,  School  18:    Lady  D.  who  you  know  is  as  deaf  as 

a  post. 
Hughes,    T.  B.  S.  (T.)  248:    Mary,    who  he  knew  would  .  .  . 

report  to  the  Doctor. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^lo  1900,  396:    Chamberlain    who    he  felt  sure 
would  renew  the  Raid. 
This  1  fancy  to  be  the  most  frequent  type  nowadays.  — 
j)    4.     The    blending:    This    man    whom    I  thought  was 
my  friend  -). 

Shakspere,  King  John  ((ilobe),  IV,  2,  165:  Arthur  whom  they 
say  is  kill'd. 


')  Malmstedt,  Siir  Ics  propositions  relatives  (ioublcs. 
'')  Kellner,  §  119  secju.,  121.    Abbott  §  410.   Spies  §  210.   Ai.ford 
§  355. 
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lb.  Cynib.  (Globe),  I,  5,  137:    (lady)    .  .    whom    in    constancy 

you  think  stands  so  safe, 
lb.    Meas.    (Globe)    II,    1,    72:    (thy  wife)  .  .  .  whom,  I  thank 

heaven,  is  an  honest  woman, 
lb.  All  (Globe)  II,  1,  202:  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know  is  free.  . 
lb.  Temp.  (Globe)  III,  3,  92:    Young  Ferdinand,    whom    they 

suppose  is  drown'd. 
Abbott's,  Kellner's  and  Deutschbein's  ex.  from  Cor.  IV,  2, 

2:    'The  nobility    whom  we  see  have  sided'  might  be 

an  accusative  with  inf.  as  well. 
Other  ex.  in  Franz,  Gr.  §  201. 

In    Later  Fnglish  the  construction,  though  perhaps  felt 
to  be  wrong,  is  still  used.  (Anglophil  39.)  ^). 
Pepys  276:   the  Divine  whom  my  Lord  Reay  tells  you  hath 

written  a  book. 
HowFTT,  I,  G :    the  wealthy  inhabitants,    .  .  whom  I  am  glad 

to  say  are  noted  for  their  benevolence, 
lb.,  I,  40:  a  fine  young  sailor  whom  they  feared  was  lost. 
BoRLASE,  P.  M.  82:   that  Sergius  is  the  very  saint  whom  the 

Bishop    .  .    assured    the    Russian  troops  would  come 

down  from  heaven, 
lb.    145:    One    whom    she    believed    would    carry   it  as  a  .  . 

remembrance  to  her  grave. 
Notes  and  Queries,  ^%  1905,  636:  The  man  whom  I  presume 

was  a  Frenchman. 
Savage,  M.  O.  W.  225:    my   invalid,    whom  I  remarked  was 

about  to  retire, 
lb.  261 :  The  lady  whom  you  say  has  eloped  with  your  nephew. 
Other  ex.  in  Jespersen,  Progr.  §  155,  Hodgson  147  sequ., 
CoMPTON  23  sequ. 

k)  5.  This  man  of  whom  I  thought  that  he  was  my  friend. 
Spectator  II,  606 :  Caesar,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  he  thought. 
HowiTT    I,  147:    Linnaeus    —   that   stupid   boy  of  whom  his 

schoolmaster  reported  that  etc. 

')  Malmstedt  44.  MiDDLETON  §  28.  As  for  Greek  and  Latin  see 
MiDDLETON  and  ZiEMER.    Notcs  and  Queries,  ^%  1905,  636. 
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To  these  types,  mentioned  by  Malmstedt,  I  should  Hke 
to  add  two  more. 

1)  6.  This  man  who  is  very  rich,  they  say.  There  is  an 
ex.  adduced  in  Malmstedt's  class  2. 

m)    7.     This  man  who  I  thought  to  be  my  friend. 

It  may  be  a  blending  in  an  opposite  direction  to  4.  It 
may  also  be  due  to  the  tendency  towards  using  the  form 
who  for  wlwm. 

Mn)DLETON   (§  28)  considers  it  pretty  common.     I  don't 
think  it  is. 
Spectator  I,  117:  one,  who,  by  the  Shabbiness  of  his  Dress  .. . 

I  discovered  to  be  of  that  Species  — . 
Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (S.)  180:  But  we  listened  ...  to  a  man  who 
we  felt  to  be  .  .  striving. 

n)  It  seems  that  we  may  be  entitled  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion (as  Malmstedt  does,  but  not  Franz)  between  class  2, 
with  a  mere  parenthesis  lacking  syntactical  connection,  and 
class  3,  with  a  closer  relation  between  the  relative  clause  and 
the  intercalated  sentence,  as  there  was  in  the  older  language, 
when  the  intercalated  verb  governed  a  //?a/-clause,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  relative  pronoun  that,  afterwards  replaced  by 
who,  the  type  being:  This  man  that  I  know  that  is  my  friend^). 
Chaucer,  B  665  (quoted  by  Jesp.,  Pr.  §  155):  yet  wole  we  us 
auyse  whom  that  we  wole  that  shal  ben  our  Justyse. 
Past.  Letters  (Fenn)  CCLXXXVIII :  send  me  word  who  ye  will 
that  have  the  rule  of  your  livelihood. 

In  Swedish  the  difference  is  more  easily  seen,  because  the 
parenthesis  requires  inverted  word-order,  thus :  2.  Denne  man, 
som,  sages  det  (saga  de),  ar  min  van;  3.  Denne  man,  som 
de  saga  ar  min  van. 

In  2  it  would  be  impossible  to  exchange  the  finite  form 
ur  for  the  infinitive  vara.  It  is  then  to  1  and  3  that  the 
blending  is  due. 

o)  In  sentences  of  type  4  and  that  given  in  e)  we  have 
then   cases   where  whom  has  encroached  upon  who.     Other- 

')  Kellner  §  120.     Paul  §  213. 
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wise  it  is  generally  vice  versa,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  not 
without  right  been  said  that  whom  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  spoken  language  ^).  Even  when  whom  would  be 
doubly  justified,  it  sometimes  must  give  way. 

Walfole  (Scoones  268) :  Gray  has  translated  two  noble 
incantations  from  the  Lord  knows  who. 

I  think  whom  intrudes  itself  more  easily,  when  the 
following  verb  is  a  transitive  one  to  which  it  might  be  felt 
as  an  object.  That  it  can  assert  itself  even  before  an  intran- 
sitive verb  or  as  a  predicative  complement  (He  wanted  some- 
body, whom  it  was  did  not  matter.  Tell  me  whom  the  lady 
was.  Angloi^hil  39)  is  certainly  facilitated  by  its  position  before 
the  subject  (Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  144),  by  the  fact  that  such  a 
pronoun,  closely  followed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  is  gene- 
rally felt  to  be  an  accusative.  In  this  position  the  accusative 
form  seems  to  be  more  easily  kept  (or  intruded),  even  if 
separated  from  its  verb  by  many  w^ords. 
E.  g.  Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  319:  the  man  whom  he  had  taken 

years  to  know  and  love. 
HoHNUNG,  Belle  99:  a  man  whom  she  w^ould  rather  die  than 

marry. 
Htghes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  282:  a  boy  whom  it  would  be  dangerous 

to  be  intimate  with. 
But  if  the  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  word,  not  fit  to  be 
subject,  the  nominative  form  seems  to  hold  its  ground  better. 
BoHLASK,  P.  M.  69:  a  girl  .  .  .  who,  although  she  was  dressed 

etc.  .      .,  the  Princess  ...  recognized. 
Spectator  I,  117. 

p)  As  a  thai-chnise  may  be  confused  with  an  accusative 
with  infinitive,  also  a  subordinate  interrogative  clause  may 
be  blended  with  an  infinitive,  dependent  directly  on  the 
governing   expression,    the    result    being  constructions  of  the 


')  Jespkhsen,  Progr.  §  171,  172.  Spies  §  215.  Franz,  E.  St.  XII, 
227.  Storm,  E.  Ph.  211.  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1086.  Franz,  Gr.  §  201. 
VAN  der  Gaaf  §  36. 
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following   types:    I    don't    understand    how  to  speak,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  etc.,  with  many  variations,  which  are  quite 
common    and    good   English  idioms,  and  to  which  there  are 
analogous  ones  in  other  languages.     Paul  (§  118)  gives  some 
ex.  from  Middle  German  and  Romanic  languages  and  2  from 
Milton:    .  .    sought    where  to   lie   hid;  how  have  I  then  with 
whom  to  hold  converse?  (Milton  II,  117). 
Compare  Doyle,  Hound  41:  I  do  not  know  what  to  helieve. 
lb.  131:  I  told  my  wife  what  to  answer. 
Massixgeh  (Keltic  415):  'tis  in  our  pleasure  when  to  die. 
Shirley  (Keltic  548):  I  seek  out  where  to  be  forgotten. 
Ben    Jonson    (Keltic  196):   a   man   shall   find   whom  to  love, 
whom    to    play  with,  whom  to  touch  once,  whom  to 
hold  ever. 
Dekkeh,  Shoemaker's  Holiday  III,  4,  80:  Now  I  want  limbs  to 

get  whereon  to  feed. 
Shirley  (Keltic  512):    I   would   I    knew    which    way  to  make 
thee  angry. 
Even    after    a    relative    pronoun  an  infinitive  may  thus 
occur  instead  of  the  finite  clause. 

Spectator  III,  9:    We  have  no  rule  by  which  to  judge  them, 
q)  As  a  matter  of  course,  there  occur  anomalous  transi- 
tions and  blendings  between  participial  and  finite  constructions. 
E.  g.  Bunyan,  H.  W.  280:    they    .  .  praised  his  Highness  for 
not  taking  advantage  against  them  for  their  sins,  but 
rather  had  pity  upon  them  in  their  misery. 
Here  of  course  the  double  function  of  for   (as  a  prepo- 
sition or  a  conjunction)  is  the  cause  of  the  irregularity. 
Too  Much  alone:  Glenaen,  whose  own  business  not  requiring 
much    .  .  attention,  often  left  his  .  .  concerns  (Hodg- 
son 89).     [A  relative  clause  -f  an  absolute  participle]. 
Times:    the    exportation    .  .  .    would  be  increased    .  .,   China 
being   not   only  the  most  populous  country  .  .  .,  but 
its    inhabitants    are  .   .  the  most  dress-loving   people. 
(Hodgson  96.)    [A  causal  absolute  participle  +  a  causal 
clause.! 
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Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  17,  12:  then  was  he  aware 
of    three    churls    chasing    Merhn,    and    would    have 
slain  him. 
Spectator   I,  11:    tho'    his   Temper    being  naturally  jovial,  he 
at  last  got  over  it. 
See  my  §  201. 

Finally  1  refer  to  Jespersen's  numerous  examples  of 
unconnected  subject  (Progr.  §  164  sequ.)  and  to  my  §  187  f 

§  179.     Personal  +  Impersonal  construction  ^). 

*a)  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  language  is  the 
gradual  changing  of  impersonal  constructions  into  personal 
ones  with  a  subject  instead  of  the  older  dative  or  accusative 
(me  longeth  >  I  long;  me  liketh  >  I  like). 

Also  in  other  languages  the  older  periods  are  richer  in 
impersonal  constructions  than  the  later,  as  if  the  speaker 
was  not  yet  able  to  'recognize  himself  as  the  real  subject'. 

But  in  English  this  transition  seems  to  have  been  of 
exceedingly  great  importance. 

A  formal  reason  for  the  transition  there  was  the  levelling 
of  several  cases  under  the  same  form,  and  the  resulting 
difficulty  or  impossibility  to  distinguish  the  nominative  from 
the  dative  and  accusative. 

Besides  other  factors  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
transition  in  question  and  summed  up  by  van  der  Gaaf  in 
§  170,  r  here  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  synonyms  on 
each  other,  which  resulted  in  blendings. 

I  just  mention  me  is  lever,  I  have  lever;  me  nedep,  I 
must;  me  thinkep,  I  think;  wo  ben,  wo  habben,  and  others. 
Compare  van  der  Gaaf,  §  149. 


^)  Krueger,  Ubertragung;  van  der  Gaaf,  The  Transition;  Abbott 
§  '297.  Spies  §  260,  278  sequ.  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  173  sequ.  Franz  §  473. 
Stoffel,  St.  in  E.  120  sequ.  Einenkel,  Str.  110. sequ.  Koch,  Gr.  II  § 
109.  Kellner,  Outlines  §  337  sequ.  Matzner  II,  2,  6.  Baldwin  105. 
Kellner,  Blanch.  XI;  VII.  Einenkel,  Anglia  XIII.  Fitzedward  Hall 
(Amer.  Journal  of  Phil.  1881). 
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There  was  a  time  of  vacillating,  uncertainty  and  blend- 
ing, especially  the  14:th  and  15:th  centuries,  (compare  van 
DER  Gaaf  §  171  and  Jkspersen)  and  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  adduce  all  blendings  possible  or  really  arising  in  that 
time.     It  may  suffice  to  give  some  instances  ^). 

It  would  be  superfluous  work  now  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject  and  to  heap  many  illustrating  quotations,  since  there 
exist  such  works  as  van  deh  Gaaf's  Transition  with  its  ex- 
haustive collections  of  examples,  Jespersen's,  Stoffel's  con- 
tributions etc. 

I  shall  cut  the  matter  short,  only  adducing  some  typical 
examples  of  blendings,  chiefly  basing  my  discussion  on  van 
DER  Gaaf  and  borrowing  much  from  him. 

Before  I  came  across  his  book,  some  months  ago,  I 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  quotations  concerning  this 
question,  and  Dr.  Stoffei.  had  placed  at  my  disposal  an 
augmented  and  revised  manuscript  of  his  paper  on  'Had 
rather'. 

I  had  also  in  some  cases  made  much  the  same  obser- 
vations as  V.  DER  Gaaf.  Hut  now  his  excellent  achievement 
facilitates  my  work.  By  referring  to  him  I  can  in  many  cases 
reduce  this  section  of  my  book,  which  threatened  to  be 
too  long. 

b)  In  ME.  me  is  leef\  I  have  leef(=  hold  dear,  love)  and 
/  will  rather  were  used  side  by  side  in  much  the  same  sig- 
nification, influencing  one  another.  By  1300  there  were  then 
three  equivalent  expressions  for  7  should  prefer\  viz. 

1.  we  were  lever. 

Plowman  V,  154:  Hir  were  leuere  swove  or  swelte. 

2.  /  had  lever^  which  construction  became  more  usual 
in  Late  ME. 

Hampole,    Prose  Treatises    (ed.  P(M'ry,    E.  E.  T.  S.  1806)    25: 
Thei  had  welle  lever  haue  bene  stille. 


';  For  some  instances  of  mistakes  made  during  the  time  of  the 
struggle  between  impersonal  and  personal  constructions  sec  van  deh 
Gaaf  §  171. 
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C^HAucER,    Boeth.  II,  V,  126 :    thou    haddest  lever  rekne  hem 
amonges  thy  richesses. 
3.     /  wo(u)ld  raper. 
S.  Engl  Legendary  (ed.  Horstmann,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1887)  110/134: 
heo  wolde  rajier   tuyrne  a^en  In-to  hire  owene  londe. 
Chaucer,  Tr.  and  ('r.  Ill,  379:   rather  deye  I  wolde. 

The    interrelation    between  these,    (especially    between  1 
and  2  and,  on  the  other  hand,  2  and  3)  gave  rise  to  blendings. 

A.  /  had  lever  +  ^^^c  were  lever  >  /  were  lever. 

B.  me  were  lever  +  /  had  lever  >  me  had  lever. 

C.  /  would  raper  +  J  had  lever  >  /  would  le  ver. 

D.  /  had  lever  +  /  wo(u)ld  raper  >  /  had  raper. 
And  then 

E.  me  were  lever  +  /  had  raper  >  me  had  raper. 

c)    I    now    subjoin    some    illustrating  passages,  many  of 
which  I  borrow  from  v.  der  Gaaf,  to  whom  I  refer  for  others. 
A.     Chaucer,  C.  T.,  A  3510:  I  nam  nat  lief  to  gabbe.    (Com- 
pare EiNENKEL,  Angl.  XIII.  82.) 
Bev.  of  Hand.  (ed.  Kolbing,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1885—1886)  75:  Lever 

he  were  to  be  dedd. 
lb.  1459  affords  a  good  example  of  the  confusion : 
Auchinl.:  Hire  were  leuer  hauc  had  lasse. 
Camb.:  Leuyr  she  were  to  haue  had  lass. 
Manch.:  Leuer  her  were  to  haue  lesse. 
Oxf.  printed  copy:  Leuer  she  had  withouten  lesse. 
Destr.  of  Troy    (ed.  Donaldson,    Panton,    E.  E.  T.  S.   1869 — 

1874)    11749:    I   my  lyffe  were  leuer  leue  in  t)e  plase. 
Towneley    Plays   (ed.   England,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1897)  IV,  84:    Yit 

were  I  leyfTer  my  child  were  dede. 
lb.  IV,  217:    I  were   leuer   ....   That   I  had  fon  hym  onys 

onkynde. 
d)     B.     Metr.    Homilies    (14:th   c):    Hir    hadde    levar    Goddes 

wrethe  than  ... 
Coer  de  Lyon  3502:    Hym    hadde    lever    have    ben  at  home. 

(N.  E.  D.) 
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Rom.  Rose,  B  5392:  Him  hadde  lever  asondre  shake  And  late 

his  limes  asondre  ryve. 
Cant.  T.,  B.  1027:    hir  hadde    lever    a    knyf  Thurgh-out  her 

breste.     (Comp.  Jesp.) 
lb.  E.  444:  Al  had  hir  lever  have  born  a  knave  child.     One 

ms.   has  sche.     Compare  Jesp.  and  Kinenkel,  Anglia 

XIII,  82,  who  also  quotes  from  Chaucek,  V,  323:  Him 

lever  had  himselfe  to  mordre  and  dye. 
Destr.    of  Troy    12813:    Hir    hadde    leuer    haue    lost    all    hir 

londhole. 
Gesta  Rom.  (ed.  Herrtage,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1879.)  p.  239:  Me  hadde 

leuer  lete  my  fote  brynne. 
Wars   of  Alex.    (ed.  Skeat,    E.  E.  T.  S.  1886)   1465:    me  had 

leuer  be  .  .  .  forsworn. 
Me   had    lever   seems   to   have    been   felt  to  be  illogical 
and    antigrammatical,    and    became    obsolete    before  the  end 
of  the  ME.  period. 

/  were  lever  survived,  but  seems  to  have  become  obsolete 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16:th  century. 
e)     C.     (jrowER,    Confessio   (ed.  Macaulay,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1900 — 

1901)  I,  1608:  Thou  schalt  seie  ....  That  alle  wom- 

man  lievest  wolde  Be  soverein  of  mannes  love. 
Myr.    of  Oiire   Ladye   (ed.  Blunt,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1873)  29:  They 

that  wolde  leuer  be  in  the  quier. 
AscHAM,    Works    (ed.  Giles,  London  1865)    I,  II,  p.  355:  One 

that  would  lievest  live  as  I  find  myself  fittest  to  serve 

my  prince.     Other  instances  down  to  1898  in  N.  H  D. 
The  construction  is  very  rare  before  1600. 
f)  D.    The  procedure  of  the  blending  may  also  be  illu- 
strated by  these  two  instances. 
Cov.  Mir.  PI.  p.  120:  Bather  than  I  xuld  pleynyn  opynly  .  .  . 

had  I  levyr  fforsake  the  coutry  ifor  evyr. 
Hickscorner  p.  171:  Yet  had  I  liever  see  him  hanged  by  the 

chin,  Rather  than  that  should  be  brought  about. 
/   had   rather   appears    about    the   middle   of  the   15:th 
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century    in    Reliqiiice  Antiqmv  I,  72 :    Yet   haid    I    rether   dye 
(N.  E.  D.). 

It  soon  superseded  /  had  lever,  and  became  much  more 
usual  than  /  would  rather,  which  circumstance,  as  van  der 
Gaaf  says,  no  doubt  led  to  tiie  wrong  opinion  that  would 
was  only  a  corruption  of  had. 

Examples  abound  in  the  16:th  century  and  later.  I  need 
hardly  give  any  more  here. 

But  the  phrase  /  shall,  should  rather  deserves  some 
attention. 

It  is  probably  dating  from  the  time  when  the  use  of 
shall  in  the  first  and  will  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
was  becoming  settled,  so  that  there  arose  a  constant  practice 
to  say  /  shall,  I  should,  and  the  notion  of  the  optative  sense 
of  will  and  would  was  lost  sight  of.  For  history  and  ex.  see 
V.  DER  Gaaf  §  52. 

E.  Shaksp.,  Rich.  2,  III,  3,  192  (Globe):  Me  rather  had  my 
heart  might  feele  your  love. 

/  were  leuer -\- me  were  leuer  (were  me  leuer)  seem  to 
be  blended  in: 

Caxton,  Blanch,  (ed.  Kellner,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1890)  185/32:  I  were 
me  leuer  ded  than  that  I  sholde  byleue  nor  doo 
This  cursed  counceyll. 

g)  Me  were  better  was  a  parallel  to  me  were  lever.  Its 
development  was  much  the  same.  By  various  factors  it  was 
changed  into  the  personal  construction  /  were  better.  Per- 
haps there  was  some  blending  influence  from  expressions 
like  /  were  lever,  I  had  lever,  which  last  was  probably  in- 
strumental in  producing  /  had  better,  which  seems  however 
to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  14:th  century.  The  personal 
constr.  was  preferred  in  the  16:th  cent.  (Franz  §  473,  Spies 
§  289,  Jesp.,  Pr.  §  180,  Abbott  §  230.)  and  was  common 
till  1700. 

/  were  better  occurs  about  1350,  was  to  become  very 
common,  and  still  survives  in  a  few  phrases.  See  van  der 
Gaaf  §  53. 
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Brunne,  Haiidl.  Syiine  (ed.  Furnivall,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1902),  Duhv. 
Ms.  2837:    So    were   he  better  For  to  ha  lie  broke  J)at 
yche  vowe. 
Townelei]  Mist.  XIII,  44:  I  were  better  be  hangyd. 
Bev.  of  Hamt.  1843:  Thou  were  hens  better, 
lb.  Camb.  ms.  3381 :  he  were  better  to  be  at  Rome. 

In  E.  St.  1900,  27,  350  there  is  a  quotation  from  an  old 
play:  She  had  bin  better  won  it  with  some  other  dance. 
Ben  Jonson  (Keltie  210):  You  were  best  not. 
Beaum.  and  Fletcher  (Keltie  266):  I  were  much  better  be  a 

king  of  beasts, 
lb.  278:  I  were  better  lose  it. 

Webster  (Keltie  331):  She  were  better  progress  to  the  baths. 
Lily  (Keltie  52):  he  were  best  be  as  cunning  as  a  bee. 
Dekker,    Shoemaker's  Holiday    I,    1,  150:   you  were  as  good 
be  a  Corporall. 

The    blending    of  me  were  better  +  I  had  better  resulted 
in  me  had  better,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  rare. 
Handl.  Sijnne  2837   (Bodl.  ms.):    So  had  hym  better  .  .  .  For 

to  haue  broke  ^ai  yche  vowe. 
Bev.  of  Hamt.  3381  (Sutherl.  ms.):   hem  had  better  be  at  Rome. 

h)  Long  ago  these  constructions  were  brought  up  for 
discussion  by  Fitzedward  Hall  (On  the  origin  of  'Had  rather 
go'  and  analogous  or  apparently  anal,  locutions,  in  the 
Amer.  Journal  of  Phil.  1881,  7)  and  Stoffel  (Had  rather 
and  analogous  phrases,  in  Taalstudie  VIII,  1887)  who  both 
tried  to  answer  the  question  whether  would  or  had  was  the 
original  verb  in  expressions  of  the  type  /  Iiad  (would)  rather. 

Storm,  E.  Ph.  708,  opposing  Alford's  'would  rather. 
Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  590,  Franz  §  473,  Jesp.,  Pr.  §  180  (E.  K. 
§  128)  and  others  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  them  as  to  their 
result:  liad  was  the  origmal  verb  ^). 

But  VAN  DER  Gaaf  provcs  that  their  view  is  »diametri- 
cally  opposed  to  facts ».     »/  had  rat  her »,  he  says,  »75  not  the 


')  See  also  Abbott  §  230,  Einenkel,  Str.  110  sequ.,  Spies  §  290,  294. 
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older  phrase  of  the  two.  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
/  would  rather  had  been  in  constant  use  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, before  /  had  rather  made  its  appearance.  /  would 
rather  is  nothing  but  the  preterite  subjunctive  of/  will  rather». 
For  further  information  I  refer  to  his  numerous  quotations. 
His  oldest  instance  of  would  rather  dates  from  about  1280, 
that  of  had  rather  from  about  1450. 

i)  me  longes  -+-  I  longe. 
Hampole,  Works  (ed.  Horstmann,  Lond.  1895,  1896)  1,  p.  59, 

Camb.  ms. :  for  hys  lufe  me  langes  ay. 
Fire  of  Love  (ed.  Harvey,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1896):  26/24:  I  for  lufe 
longe;  item  40/25,  50/14. 

A  blending  occurs  ib.  88/5:  I  for  lufe  longes  to  dye. 

j)  pijncan  -f-  pencan. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  ME.  penken  <  OE  pen- 
can  and  ME.  pinken  <  OE  pijncan  strongly  influenced  each 
other  both  phonetically  and  syntactically. 

A  nominative  +  a  form  of  the  ME.  representative  of 
OE.  pencan  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  dative  +  a 
form  repiesenting  the  OE.  Jjyncan,  when  the  nom.  or  dat. 
was  a  noun  or,  an  indeclinable  pron.,  and  the  verb  was  in 
the  pret.  or  accompanied  by  an  auxiliary,  such  as  may,  must. 
E.  g.  Chauckk,  Tr.  and  C.r.  V,  1632:    This  Troilus  this  lettre 

thoughte  al  straunge. 
Cursor  18625  C:  Lang  moght  Adam  thine  t)e  space. 

For  ex.  see  van  der  Gaaf  §  33,  35,  107  etc. 

Also  otherwise  there  was  sometimes  a  confluence  ^)  of 
forms,  so  that  in  many  old  passages  the  verb  may  mean 
either  think  or  .seem. 

k)  But  this  similarity  of  meaning  and  form  also  gave 
rise  to  numerous  compromises  2),  representing  various  stages 
of  blending,  and  common  between  1200 — 1500.    van  der  Gaaf 


^)  V.  DER  Gaaf  calls  it  entire  blending. 
2)  EiNENKEL,  Sir.  116. 
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gives  a  list  of  such  anomalies,  some  of  which  have  also  been 
observed    before    by    me   and  others.    I  quote  most  of  these 
following  examples  after  him. 
Ancr.   R.  (ed.   Morton,  Lond.  1853)  p.  332:    Ase    ofte   ase  ich 

am  ischriuen  euer  me  Jmnched  me  unschriuen.    Com- 
pare Jesfkrsen. 
N.  E.  Leg.  (Horstmann,  Heilbronn  1881)  I,  404:    Him    thoght 

Mr  faire  als  floure  in  felde. 
Cursor  (Morris,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1874—78)  4558,  G:  Iniim  also  sel- 

cuth  thoght  me. 
lb.  6655,  C:  pam  poght  him  (Moses)  hornd  apon  farr.    Other 

mss.  similar, 
lb.  7116,  E:  he  himself  J)U)t  hit  squete. 
Hampole,    Works    (ed.    Horstmann,    Lond.    1895 — 96)  I,  p.  4, 

Rawl.  ms.:  J)aim  thijnke  thaim  (lustes  &  likynges)  swetc. 
Leg.  of  Pope  Celestine  (Anglia  1)  228:  Him  poughte  to  breiven 

him  a  bale  wel  ille. 
(Chaucer,  Troil.  Si  Cris.  II,  25:  wonder  nyce  and  straunge  us 

ihinkelh  hem. 
Chaucer    V,    329    (Morris,  Aldine) :    they    were  halfe  ydel,  as 

hem    thoghten.  [2  mss.  out  of  9:  they  thoghten;  one: 

hem  thoght]. 
lb.  II,  111:  Him  thenketh  .  .  .  that  he  may  se  Noes  flood  come. 
GowER,  Conf.  Am.  (ed.  Macaulay,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1900—01)  VIII, 

1567:  Whan  this  was  do,  thanne  he  him  thoghte  Upon 

his  doghter. 
Ffiftene  toknes  (E.  E.  T.  S.)  158:  l)ou3  hem  J)ou]tlen  longe. 
Pall,  on  Hush.  (ed.  Lodge,  Herrtage,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1872—79)  l\\ 

634:  Eke  yf  the  thinke  hem  (=  figs)  longe  Unripe,  in 

oil  ...  .  ennoynt  her  pomes, 
lb.  V,  24 :  After  repe  it  (=  seed)  as  the  thinkest  goode. 
Generydes  (ed.  Wright,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1873-78)  4998:  me  thinketh 

hir  a  goodly  creature. 
Append.  I  to  Thom.  of  Ere.  (ed.  Murray,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1875)  4: 

Me  thought  him  seemlie  for  to  see. 
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Orol.    Sap.    (Anglia  X)    356/23:    ....    liym  poii}t  to  hymselfe 

alle  to-gedir  meltid  in  to  heuenly  loue. 
Lane,  of  the  Laik  (ed.  Skeat,  E.  E.  T.  S.' 1865)  3207:  ws  think 

hijme  ewil  awysit. 
Shakspere,    Haml.    V,    II,  63  (Fi):    Does    it  not,  thinkst  thee, 
stand  me  now  upon? 
[thinks    thee  -f  thinkst  thou,  v.  der  Gaaf;  Abott  §  212, 
297:  thinks  it  thee  +  thinkst  thou.    See  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  177, 
Franz  §  473,  Alford  65.]  ' 

Shakspere,    Rich.    3,    III,   I,  63  (Fol.):  Where  it  think'st  best 
unto  your  royal  selfe. 
Is  it  a  redundant  it  or  a  double  blending:  it  thinks  thee 
-\- thou  tliinkest -\- it  thinks  you'l 

Stoffel  considers  it  »a  clear  case  of  blending»,  the 
personal  and  the  impersonal  construction  striving  for  the 
mastery.  (St.  E.  122).  Compare  Abbott  §  297.  Other  ex.  in 
Spies  §  284  and  v.  der  Gaaf. 

me  thinks  long  -f-  t  think  long. 
LiNDESAY,    Satyre    of  the  Three  Estaits  (ed.  Hall,  E.  E.  T.  S. 
1869)  444:    say   I  am  cumand,  And  thinks  richt  lang 
to  haif  of  him  ane  sicht. 
See  V.  DER  Gaaf  §  128. 
me  forthinks  -f  /  forthink. 
Ayenbite   (ed.  Morris,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1866)  p.  29/18:    he  him  ne 

ssel  na3t  uorpenche  his  zenne. 
Towneley  Myst.  p.  76:  I  forthynkes  thou  has  done  so. 
Baldwin  (105)  quotes  from  Morte  D'Arthur:    he    forthoughte 
hym. 
See  V.  DER  Gaaf  §  140. 

1)  By  blending  of  me  thinks  +  /  think  there  arose  a 
compromise  form  me  think  without  the  inflectional  ending. 
(So  also  us,  }ow,  paim  pink). 

Franz  §  473.     Spies  §  284.    Jespersen,  Pr.  §  177  (E.  K. 
§  125).  Stoffel,  St.  in  E.  120  sequ. 
N.  E.  Leg.  16,  289:  me  think  grete  ferli  now  of  pe. 
Cursor  23830,  C:  Lath  us  thine  it  for  to  here.  r 
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lb.  8734,  C:  sai  me  nu  quat  vow  thine  queme. 

Hamp.,  Works,  1  p.  5,  Rawl.  ms. :  paim  thynck  {)at  nane  siild 

reprehend  ^^m. 
Udall,  R.  D.   (Arber  71):    me  thinke  they  make  preparation 
.  .  .  me  think  they  dare  not. 
To   assume,  with  Jkspp:rskn,  that  think  is  plural,  seems 
to  me  quite  unnecessary. 
Surrey  (Tottel,  Arber  R.  21):    me  thinke,    some    better  waies 

.  .  .  might  well  be  sought. ' 
lb.  -221:    Me    thinke    eche    tune   doleful  .  .  is.     Alas  think  I 

Me  thinke  ...  1  see. 

Wyatt  (lb.  37):  me  thinke  it  good  reason. 
Grimald    (lb.  98) :    Here    be,    melhynk,    black    Plutoes  steeds 
in  sight. 
Me    think   was   pretty    common    in  the  15:lh  and  16:th 
centuries.     See  Spies  §  284.     van  der  Gaaf  has  found  scores 
of  instances  in  Northern  texts. 

As    to  its  frequence  in  different  dialects  1  refer  to  him. 
In   the  London  dialect  it  does  not  occur  till  after  1400. 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Hoccleve,  Lydgate  did  not  use  it. 

It  was  not  much  used  in  the  South.  Otherwise  it  was 
common  till  about  1600,  but  iis  think,  them  think  do  not 
occur  after  1500.  You  think  i)ccame  more  and  more  common, 
of  course. 

There  was  also  another  compromise  in  the  Southern 
dialect,  viz.  mejjenke,  but  it  is  rare. 

For  quotations  see  v.  der  Gaaf: 
e.  g.  Guy  of  Warw.  (ed.  Zupitza,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1883-87)23/9: 

mepenke  |)i  pain  wel  strong, 
lb.  47/4:  mej>enke,  for  Jie  icham  sori. 
lb.  143/12:  mepenke  pi  paynes  strong. 
.S7.  Katerine  97:  mepenke  l»ou  dost  nouH  so. 

As  Franz  has  pointed  out  in  his  review  of  The  Transi- 
tion etc.,  VAN  DER  Gaaf  docs  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
form  nie  thoughts  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  16:th  and 
17:th  centuries,  e.  g.  Spectator  I,  16  and  18. 
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m)  Franz  (in  opposition  to  his  own  view,  expressed  in  his 
Sh.  Gr.  §  28:  »meihoughis  .  .  wird  durch  Anlehnung  an  me- 
ihinks  crklarl»)  explains  it  in  §  473  as  a  blending  of  in ethinks 
iind  my  (pronounce  ml)  thought  (i)s.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  right. 

My  thought  is  I  never  found  in  literature  in  this  use, 
iind  methoughts  often  occurs  together  with  a  preterite  and 
in  such  a  combination  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
use  the  present  tense  (my  thought  is).  See  ex.  in  Franz  and 
passim. 

In  E.  St.  36  Franz  gives  another  opinion.  If  the  form 
were  due  to  »Anlehnung  an  methinks»,  we  might,  he  says, 
€xpect  analogous  s-preterites  of  other  verbs,  but  he  does  not 
know  any. 

Here  he  .  explains  the  form  as  a  contraction  of  OE.  is 
me  jejmht  (it  seems  to  me),  which,  influenced  by  methinks, 
became  me  puht  is  >  methoughts. 

I  think,  however,  we  may  safely  stick  to  the  old  explana- 
tion, viz.  »Anlehnung  an  methinks»,  which  opinion  seems 
the  more  likely,  as  methought(s)  as  well  as  methink(s)  was 
often  felt,  pronounced  and  written  as  one  word,  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  which  were  not  clearly  analysed,  and  which 
had,  more  or  less,  lost  its  character  of  verb,  though  it  kept 
so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  use  methinks  for 
past  tense. 

The  speaker  or  writer  may  also  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  metliink  was  wrong,  wanting  an  -s,  and  by 
way  of  reaction  he  may  have  done  supererogatory  work, 
tacking  an  -s  on  to  methought  as  well. 

Analogous  procedures  (doing  too  much,  when  reacting 
against  a  solecism]  arc  by  no  means  uncommon  in  lan- 
guages. 

We  should  not  forget  that  methouglits  became  common 
at  a  time  when  methink  was  disappearing,  and  when  there 
was  a  strong  reaction  against  the  s-less  form. 

Compare  v.  der  Gaaf  §  110,  113. 

7 
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n)  me  seems  +  I  seem. 

In  §  282  Spies  quotes  from 
Damon  and  Pithias  79:  Me  .  .  seem  my  head  doth  swim. 

In  the  opposite  direction  the  blending  goes  in 
Generydes  6007:  do  as  ye  semes  best 

and  perhaps 
Merlin  (ed.  Wheatley,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1865—69)  85/7:    now  may 
ye   sey  what  ye  semeth.    (v.  der  Gaaf  §  152). 

o)  it  appears  +  /  appear. 

There  seems  to  be  a  blending  in 
Shakspere,    Cymb.  IV,  2,  46:    This   youth    appears    he   hath 
had  good  ancestors.     Abbott  §  411. 

Or  is  appear  transitive  (=  show),  as  is  suggested  in  the 
Windsor  Shakespeare? 
Al.  Schmh^t:  appear  =  to  seem. 

p)  me  likes  -f-  /  like. 
Will  of  Pal  (ed.  Skeat,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1867)  1740 :  Sei  me  loueli 

lemman,  how  likes  pe  me  nowt)e. 
Chaucer,  C.  T.,  E  106:  For  certes,  lord,  so  wel  us  lyketh  vow 
And  all  your  werk  and  ever  ban  doon. 

Compare  Jesp.,  Pr.  §  177  (E.  K.  §  125). 

Lydgate,  Ass.  of  Gods  574:    reule    me    as    ye   lyketh  best  [if 

lyketh  is  not  the  second  pers.  plur.]    Compare  v.  der 

Gaaf  §  74. 

Pall  on  Hush.  (ed.  Lodge  and  Herrtage,  E.  E.  T.  S.  1872—79) 

XI,  15:  No  we  lynneseede,  if  the  lykest  may  be  sowne. 

q)  me  nedep  (wantep,  behovej))  +  I  must. 
Chaucer,  C.  T.,  G.  946:  Us  moste  putte  our  good  in  aventurc. 
Towneley  My  si  III,  292:  hens  must  us  fie. 
lb.  II,  334:  here  must  us  abide, 
lb.  XII,  100:  ffyrst  must  us  crepe, 
lb.  XIV,  625 :  Twyn  must  us  nedys. 
lb.  XX,  38:  if  he  lyf  a  yere  dystroy  oure  law  must  us. 
lb.  XX,  57:  on  oure  law  now  must  us  lere. 
Gesl  Rom.  p.  415:  me  moste  gyve  the  porter  halfcyndele. 

The  ex.  in  v.  der  Gaaf  §  172. 
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r)    In    some    cases   the  uncertainty  about  the  form  who 
makes   it    impossible    to  decide  whether  there  is  a  blending. 
Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  (Keltic  79):  Espy  her 
loves  and  who  she  liketh  best. 

See  Spies  §  213,  215  and  Jespersen  §  178,  e.  g.  his  ex. 
from  Ancren  R.  38 :  hwo  se  l)unchect  to  longe  lete  [dc  psalmes. 

Compare  v.  der  Gaaf  §  36. 

In  many  other  cases  when  there  occurs  a  noun  or  an 
indeclinable  pronoun  it  is  impossible  to  see  which  construc- 
tion is  meant. 

s)  Traces  of  a  hovering  between  the  pers.  and  impers. 
construction  may  perhaps  be  seen  in 

Percy  I,  262:  He  lear'd  his  sheepe  as  he  him  list.  (Reflexive?) 
Shakspere,  As  you  like  it  I,  2,  247 :  What  he  is,  indeed.  More 

suits  you  to  conceive  than  I  to  speak  of. 
Pegge  241 :  I  shall  be  agreeable  to  anything. 

He  is  long  in  doing  it  implies,  according  to  Krueger,  a 
confusion  of  He  is  late,  he  delays  and  it  is  long. 

But  does  not  the  adverb  long  (lange)  go  well  together 
with  a  personal  subject  and  to  be?   Dont  be  long !  for  instance. 

§  180.     Direct  speech  +  Indirect  speech  ^). 

a)  As  coordination  to  subordination,  so  direct  speech  is 
historically  anterior  to  indirect  speech.  In  older  periods  we 
often  find  sudden  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  the 
direct  speech  generally  serving  to  mark  a  livelier  interest. 

Formerly  it  was  not  uncommon  to  prefix  the  conjunction 
that  to  a  direct  speech  (Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  166).  Analogues 
occur  in  other  languages,  e.  g.  Swedish. 

Examples  of  such  transitions  and  blendings  are  for 
instance: 

Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  29,  18:   a  squire  asked  Sir 
Damas  if  his  knight  were  ready,  for  our  knight  is  ready. 


')  Western  1.    Kellner  §  107,  108.    Koch  II  §  576  sequ.    Jesper- 
sen, Pr.  §  72.    Kellner,  E.  St.  20. 
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Malory,  Morte  D'Arlhnr  (Martin)  78,  8:  the  good  man  awaked 
Galahad  and  bad  him  arise,  and  speak  with  a  gentle- 
woman tliat  seemeth  hath  great  need  of  you. 

lb.  15,  10:  a  squire  .  .  told  him  how  there  was  a  knight  in 
the  forest  had  reared  up  a  pavilion  by  a  well,  and 
hath  slain  my  master. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  180:  it  was  granted  .  .  that  they  should  take 
them  and  put  them  on  »according»,  said  he,  »to  your 
size  and  stature». 

Lyde  (Arber,  An  Engl.  Garner  VII,  433):  »for  now»,  I  told 
him,  »was  the  best  time  for  me  to  attack  them;  for 
now  I  shall  have  them  all  before  me.» 

Kempt  (Garner   VII,  24):  they  faintly  bade  »God  speed  me»! 

BuNYAN  H.  W. :  he  as  thinking  it  was  best  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot  made  this  further  speech. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  121 :  they  said,  that  they  came  not  hither 
to-day  .  . 

lb.  273:  Captain  Credence  had  told  the  captains  .  .  that  they 
should  meet  their  Prince  in  the  field  to-morrow. 

Chaucer  (Tyrwhitt)  2707:  Men  sayden  eke,  that  Arcite  shal 
not  die. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  6:  .  .  it  was  added  .  .  that  if  Mansoul  was 
frighted,  or  did  take  the  alarm,  »It  is  impossible*, 
said  Diabolus,  »lhat  we  should  take  the  town». 

BuNYAN,  P.  P.  16:  the  King  of  Glory  hath  told  thee  .  .  »that 
.  he    that    will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it»  and  »he  that 
comes    after    him,    and    hates    not  his  father  ...  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple». 

Philips,  Protege  11:  »Do  you  imply  that  if  I  choose  my  own 
mode  of  life  —  will  you  repudiate  me?» 
For  other  ex.  see  Kellner. 
b)  Now  these  forms  of  the  blending  are  very  uncommon. 

As  a  rule   direct  and  indirect  speech  are  kept  apart.     There 

occur,    however,    sentences    showing  a   compromise  of  both. 

They    are  generally  characterized  by  an  interrogative  clause 

being  tacked  on  as  dependent  to  a  governing  verb  (ask,  wonder 
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etc.),  but  keeping  the  word-order  and  sometimes  also  other 
characteristics  (pronouns  etc.)  of  a  direct  question.  Tlie  tense 
is  generally  that  of  the  indirect  speech ;  if  or  whether  are  left 
out;  other  interrogative  introductory  words  seldom  occur  in 
such  clauses. 

Ask. 
Dickens,  D.  C.  II,  384:  Dora  asked  me  would  I  let  her  give 

me  all  her  money. 
Punch,  ^Vg  1883,    293:    they    .  .    softly   asked    him  would  he 

kindly  write. 
Ih.  ^Vs  1882,    220:    Gladstone  asked  does  he  mean  to  go  on 

with  them, 
lb.  2%  1883,  204. 
Kipling,    Gadsbys    21:    Mrs.   Benoit    used  to  ask:    »Was  you 

goin'  to  the  dance  this  evenin'?» 
Reade  :  She  asked  herself  was  it  her  fault.    (See  Horn,  Auglia 

1905,    Heft.    4.      Kruger,    Syntax    der   engl.    Sprache 

§  1695.) 
Academy,  V2  1899,  146:    You    ask    me    can    I    give   you  any 

information.  (Hall  Caine). 
lb.  ^^ji  1892,  83:   If   the    person  .  .  should  be  asked  does  he 

not  then  believe  in  God  —  he  will  answer. 
Savage,    M.  O.  W.  185:    I    also  asked  had  any  one  inquired 

for  us. 
Wonder. 
Jerome,   S.  Th.  247:    I  wonder,    would  Jerusalem  have  been 

the  cleanly  city  it  is  reported, 
lb.  10:  She  wonders  would  they  change  it. 
lb.  268. 
Thackeray,  The  Adventures  of  Philip  168 :  I  wonder  are  men 

of  other  trades  so  enamoured, 
lb.  185:  I  wonder  are  there  many  reconciliations. 
Notes  and  Queries,  ^Vi  1895,  29 :  I  wonder  has  the  editor  .  .  . 

noticed  it. 


Compare:   Var   karlen   galcn?   fragade  jag  mig.    {Skdnska  Dagbl. 
B,  Vt  1906,  7,  1.) 
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BoRLASE,  P.  M.  69:   I  wonder  would  the  Emperor  stand  my 
friend. 

Other  verbs. 
Eliot,  Mill  (T.)  I,  252!:    he   had   meant    to  imply,  would  she 

love  him  as  well  in  spite  of  his  deformity.  (Jesp.) 
Le  Fanu,  Mystery  28:  Ye  can  see  old  Dulcibella,    and  make 
out    would    she    like   the  doctor  should  look  in,  and 
would  she  like  anything  nice  for  breakfast. 

Very  rarely  similar  blendings  occur  with  the  introduc- 
tory interrogative  word  kept. 

Conway,  Dark  Days  (T.)  12:    When  did  I  learn  to  love  her? 
Ask  me  rather,  when  did  we  first  meet? 

c)  Another  group  of  blendings  that  may  be  mentioned 
under  the  same  heading,  are  caused  by  the  double  function 
of  whether^). 

This  word,  originally  a  pronoun,  meaning  which  of  two, 
still  surviving  in  early  MnE.,  and  often  introducing  a  double 
direct  question,  was  early  used  also  as  an  interrogative 
particle  =  if. 

Now  it  is  only  used  as  a  particle,  introducing  an  in- 
direct question  ^). 

There  was  a  time  when  the  use  was  not  lixed,  and  even 
now  traces  of  confusions  through  this  double  function  are 
to  be  found. 

Thus  an  indirect  question  introduced  by  whether  may 
keep  the  character  of  a  direct  question,  as  if  whether  did  not 
belong  to  the  clause. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  w^hich 
has  been  treated  and  so  copiously  illustrated  by  Stoffel  in 
St.  E.  108  sequ.  I  refer  also  to  Franz,  E.  St.  1893,  18,  450, 
Sh.  Gr.  §  205;  Kruger,  Synt.  XX. 

I  only  adduce  a  few  examples. 
AscHAM  (Arber  R.)  Tox.  17:  compared  togither,  whether  should 
be  better  then  the  other. 


')  Kocii  II,  §  535  sequ. 
=)  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1141. 
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Here  whether  is  pronoun  (which). 
Whether  introducing  a  direct  question : 
Storm  (E.  Ph.  941)  quotes  from  Smollett:  Whether  do  you 

judge    the    analytical   investigation  .  .   deficient  .  .  or 

quoad  minus? 
The  passage  which  Stoffel  quotes  from  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson :  Whether  do  you  reckon  Derrick  or  Smart 
the  better  poet?  instead  of  which  we  might  expect:  Whether 
(which),  D.  or  S.,  do  you  reckon  the  b.  p.?  or  Whether  (which) 
do  you  r.  the  b.  p.,  D.  or  S.?  may  perhaps,  as  Stoffel  says, 
show  that  the  particle  wlietJier,  properly  to  be  used  in  an 
indirect  question,  has  without  any  change  of  the  word-order, 
been  put  before  a  direct  question.  But  I  don't  think  his 
reasoning  quite  persuading.  This  word-order  may  perhaps 
be  used,  even  if  whether  is  a  pronoun. 

Whether   introducing    an    indirect    question    that  shows 
the  characteristics  of  a  direct  one: 

Spectator  I,  42 :  I  .  .  .  shall  leave  it  to  my  Reader's  Conside- 
ration,   whether,   Is  it  not  much  better  to  be  let  into 

the   knowledge    of  oneself   than   to  hear  what  passes 

in  Muscovy  or  Poland. 
Webster    (Keltic  334):    tell    me   whether   is   that   note  worse 

that    frights    the    silly    birds   ...  or  that  w^iich  doth 

allure  them? 
For  ex.  see  Stoffel. 
E.  g.   Punch  1874,  II,  234:    what   1    chiefly   want  to  know  is, 

whether  do  you  think  that  ...  an  amendment  might 

be  made, 
lb.  1874,  1,    18:    The    debate    was    .   .    Whether    are    Bohn's 

translations  or  Bass's  beer  the  greater  benefit? 
d)   A  trace  of  the  old  use  may  perhaps  also  be  seen  in 
the    negating    of  the  second  member  of  the  double  question 
wuth   the   absolute    negation    no  in  the  combination   whether 
or  no. 

That  this  no  (formerly  also  nay,  non;  see  ex.  in  Matzner 
III.    131,  Stoffel,  St.  E.  110)  is  the  negative  adverb,  corres- 
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ponding  to  the  German  nein,  seems  to  be  proved.   (Stoffel, 
St.  E.  110,  111). 

Ttius  in  a  phrase  of  the  type :  /  ask  you  whether  you 
will  come  or  no  there  are  combined:  Whether  will  you,  yes 
or  no?  and  /  ask  you  whether  you  will  come  or  not  ^).  The 
use  became  much  extended.  Very  instructive  is  the  follow- 
ing passage: 
Ben    Jonson    (Keltic  222):    (Aside)    I    have  of  late,    by  divers 

observations    —  But  whether  his  oalh  can  bind  him^ 

yea  or  no,  being  not  taken  lawfully?  ha,  say  you? 
Marlowe  (Keltic  125):   Whether  I  have  Hmbs  or  no,  I  know 

not. 
Past  Letters  (Fenn)  GXXXIX:    Whether    it   be    thus  or  no,  I 

cannot  say. 
Pepys    51:    It    was    not  yet  resolved  whether  the  Parliament 

should  ever  meet  more  or  no. 
This    blending,    after  omitting  one  element,  yes^  is  per- 
haps still  more  striking  when  or  no  is  put  immediately  after 
whether,   as  if  whether  or  no  were  a  compound  conjunction, 
implying  an  alternative,  which  type  is  not  uncommon. 
Spectator  I,  330:  .  .  whether  or  no  this  might  arise, 
lb.  II,  100:  But  whether  or  no  the  Whiteness  and  Fluttering 

of  her  Garments  might  not  deceive  .  .  is  still  a  Doubt, 
lb.  II,  530:    it    will   almost    appear  a  doubtful  case  to  many 

a  wealthy    Gitizen,   whether  or   no   he  ought  to  wish 

his  Son  should  be  a  great  Genius. 
GoLERiDGE,    Piccolomini   I,  1 :    I   am   perplex'd  and  doubtful 

whether  or  no  I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation. 
Phillpotts,    H.  B.  27:    I    don't  suppose  it's  a  matter  of  life 

and   death  whether  or  no  a  chap  puts  his  h's  in  the 

w^rong  places. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  XVIII:th  century  whether  .  .   or 
no   began    to    be    replaced  by  whether  .  .  or  not,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  logical  improvement. 


»)  See  also  Horn,  Anglia  1905,  Heft.  4. 
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Among  the  types:    whether  .  .  .   or  not,  whether  or  not, 
and  whether  .  .  or  whether  not,  the  last  perhaps  most  clearly 
marks  whether  as  a  particle  =  if. 
Milton,  Areop.  (Arl)er  R.)  30:  know  whether  there  were  gods, 

or  whether  not.  (Anglophil  176.     Stoffel,  St.  E.  110 

seqii.     Whittaker,  Diet.  124.) 

§  181 .    Action  +  Resulting  state. 

a)  Under  this  heading,  for  want  of  a  hetter,  1  note  down 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  of  such  verhs  as  learn,  hear, 
forget,  where  a  past  tense  might  he  expected,  in  phrases  of 
the  following  types:  They  called  them  kings,  scholars,  I  for- 
get why  (Fielding);  The  worst  tidings  I  hear  of  yet  (Shakspere). 

It  seems  that  the  notion  of  know,  remember  suggests  it- 
self there.  /  haue  forgotten  is  equal  to  /  dont  know  (remem- 
ber); and  thus  /  just  forget  has  hecome  quite  an  estahlished 
idiom.  (See  Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  134;  Horn,  Herrigs  Archiv 
1905;  Krueger,  Cbertiagung  §  14.) 

Here  each  of  two  compromising  elements  does  not 
exactly  contribute  a  part  of  its  own  form,  it  is  true.  But 
there  is  a  blending  in  so  far  as  one  of  them  influences  the 
form  of  the  other,  modifying  its  tense,  and  though  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  to  the  point  to  call  the  procedure  a  con- 
fusion of  two  ideas,  I  mention  it  here,  because  the  two 
elements  are  so  similar  in  sense,  and  the  modified  form 
reminds  us  of  both  ^). 

It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  the  present  tense  of 
see  after  ever,  never,  so  common  in  vulgar  language,  may  be 
due  to  some  similar  influence.  The  strangest  thing  I  ever 
saw  practically  means  as  much  as  The  str.  th.  I  know;  I  never 
saw  is  equal  to  /  don't  know. 

Dekker,  Shoemaker's  Holiday  II,  5,  34 :  The  strangest  hunting 
that  euer  I  see. 


^)  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  in  some  other  cases. 
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Thackeray,    Catli.  26:    his  honour  looks  like  a  lord:  though 

I  never  see  one* 
Mark  Twain,    Sawyer  Abroad  22:    it's    the    most    mixed    up 

thing  I  ever  see. 
lb.  194:  the  first  we  ever  see. 
lb.  244:  as  smooth  a  road  as  ever  I  see. 
lb.  246:  I  never  see  such  a  big  church  in  my  life  before. 

Here   see   is    strikingly    combined    with    words  marking 
past  tense, 
lb.  247:  I  never  see  anything  like  it. 

15)  In  another  direction  goes  such  a  construction  as  is 
mentioned  by  Anglophil,  127:  A.  is  not  longer  the  hamlet 
it  was  when  William  remembered  it.  [W.  saw  it,  knew  it  + 
the  hamlet  W.  remembers  ] 

c)  The  phrase  /  am  done  =  Ich  bin  fertig  is  probably  a 
compromise  of  /  hnve  done  -f-  /  am  ready.  Perhaps  the  form 
he's  (she's)  (<  he  has,  she  has),  mistaken  for  he  is,  (she  is), 
has  had  some  intliience. 

Sweet,     N.    E.    G.    II,    §   2168.      Stoffel,    St.    E.    193 
sequ.     Franz  §  442,  Anm.  2.     Storm  §  692. 
Philips,    Of  course  261 :    she'll    be    the    death    of   somebody 

before  she's  done. 
HoRNUNG,  Belle  237  :  She  was  not  done  with  the  blackguard  yet. 
Caine,  Scapegoat  349:  Ben  Aboo  was  not  yet  done  with  his  own. 
Rider  Haggard,  Mines  I,  13:  You're  done  with  this  tale. 

We  are  agreed  [We  are  of  the  same  opinion  +  We  have 
agreed].     Krueger,  Chertr.  §  26. 

d)  The  not  uncommon  use  of  a  past  tense  in  a  com- 
mand, an  exhortation,  through  anticipation  of  the  result  of 
the  fulfilment,  should  also  be  observed  here. 

Be  gone. 
MucEDORUs  IV,  5,  98:  let's  be  gone. 

(Ex.  from  Sh.  in  Franz  §  492.) 

Have  done. 
Shakspere,  Henry  VI,  B,  1,  4. 

A.  Schmidt  (do).  Horn,  Herrigs  Archiv  1905.  Franz, 
Gr.  §  492.     I.  Schmidt  §  330,  Anm.  5. 
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§  182.     Group-statement  +  Individual  statement. 

a)  A  statement  concerning  a  whole  group  of  objects  or 
occasions  is  sometimes  blended  with  a  synonymous  state- 
ment about  one  individual  object  or  occasion,  belonging  to 
the  group,  and  vice  versa.  The  result  may  be  irregularities 
as  to  number,  tense,  person  etc. 

Shakspere,  Henry  5,  III,  1,  29:  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean 
and    base    that    has    not    noble   lustre   in    your  eyes. 
(Bahrs  17.) 
HoRNUNG,  Belle  95:   I  confess  I  don't  feel  like  doing  so  my- 
self —    with    the    chance    of   waking    up    to  find  an 
escaped  criminal  on  your  chest. 
[Your  represents  a  universal  group.] 
Or  this  type :  The  carriage  was  one  of  those  that  opened 
at   the    end.     [The  carriage  was  one  that  opened  +  Was  one 
of  those  that  open.] 
See  Anglophil. 

b)  In  a  relative  clause  a  false  referring  to  the  singular 
one  as  antecedent,  instead  of  to  a  partitive  genitive,  is  not 
uncommon. 

Spectator  I,  33:    I  know   a   Maiden   Aunt    .  .    who  is  one  of 

these  Antiquated  Sybils  that  forebodes  and  prophesies. 
See  Kruger,  Erg.  Gr.  §  62,  Stoffel,  E.  St.  27. 
Mc  Culloch:    One   of   the    very   best   treatises  .  .  .  that  has 

ever  been  published. 
Russell:    I   am    one    of   those    who  cannot  describe  what  I 

do  not  see. 
See  Hodgson  145,  146,  where  copious  examples. 
Spectator  H,  576 :    I    am    one    of  that  sort  of  Women  whom 

the   gayer    Part    of  our  Sex  are  apt  to  call  a  Prude, 
lb.  582:    I    am    one    of   those    despicable    Creatures  called  a 

Chamber- Maid. 


Compare  Ostg.    Corresp.,    ^'A  1905,   2,  6:    Intel   af  de  villkor,  soiii 
innehdllas  i  ulskottets  motivering,  .  .  syiies  vara  oresoiiliga. 
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II).    300:    I    am    one    of   those    unfortunate  Men  .  .  who  am 
married  to  a  woman  of  Quality. 
Divers  other  types: 
Thackeiiay,  C.atherine  270:  The  first  of  these  stones  was  quite 
true;   the  second  was  only  a  charitahle  invention    .  . 
and  employed,  douhllcss,  for  the  .  .  purpose  of  brin^- 
inf^   the    old    and  young  men  together,     [the  old  and 
the  young  man  +  the  men].  There  were  only  two  men. 
Thackeray  (Warner,  Facsimiles):    I  can't  keep  looking  upon 
Swift    and    Sterne    as    a    couple  of  traitors  and  rene- 
gades, as  one  does  upon  Honneval  or  poor  Hem  the 
other  day. 
Ben   Jonson  (Keltic  201):    When  Dauphine  and  I  demanded 
the  cause,  we  can  force  no  answer  from  him? 
Both  4-  Each. 

Hoth  were  conscious  of  hearing  a  likeness  to  [each 
other  +  Each  was  conscious  etc.  to]  the  other. 

They  each  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  (Anglophil 
157,  100.) 

§  183.    Past  time  doubly  expressed. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  in  Swedish  that  |)ast  time  is 
expressed  at  the  same  time  by  a  compound  tense  (perfect  or 
pluperfecl)of  an  auxiliary  verb  and  the  past  participle  (instead 
of  the  present  inlinitive)  of  the  principal  verb;  e.  g.  Jag  har 
ej  fAtt  g^tt.  Jag  har  ej  velat  g^jort  dct.  Jag  har  ej  kunnat  sofvit. 
Osig.  Corrcsp.,  ^^/n  1005,  3,  4:  Den  nye  ecklesiastikministern 
har  redan  hunnit  interviewats. 

See  Malmstedt,  Report  XXXV;  Noheen,  Spridda  studier; 
Cederschiolo  2()8;  Dania  III,  239;  Osterc.hen,  SprSk  och 
stil  I. 

Now  a  perfectly  analogous  case  is  hardly  to  be  found 
in  Modern  English.     (C.ompare  §  187.) 

But  Einenkel  (P.  Gr.  1073)  exemplifies  this  phenomenon 
from    older  periods,    e.  g.    My  Lord  hath  do  brokyn  (P.  L), 
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I    was    go    walked    (Ch.),  and  I  myself  have  found  some  few 
passages  of  this  type: 

Fenn,    Past.  L.    CXLI:    I    have    do    layd  in  the  presentation 
of  Drayton. 
In    E.  St.  1900,    27,    350    tiiere    is  a  quotation  from  an 
old  play:  She  had  hin  heller  won  it. 

KiiM.iNG,    Gadshys  63:    Missie   Gaptain  Sahih  done  gone  hide 
away  all  the  shoes. 
In    expressing   past   tenses    there  sometimes  occur  con- 
fusions that  are  not  easily  analysed. 

nu|)erfect  and  condilional  seem  to  he  mixed  in 
Greknnvood:    If   il    had   nol  have  happened  that  the  way  of 

Ihc  cuiious  party  lay  in   Ihe  diicction  elc. 
Some  Habits  und  (hisloms  etc.:    Instead  of  turning  out,  as  he 
would    had    to    have    done    on    any    other    working 
morning.     (Honr.soN  101.) 
Compare  §  187. 

§  181.    Future  +  Implied  future. 

In  Knghsh  as  in  some  other  languages  tliere  is  a  ten- 
dency to  use  llie  future  instead  of  the  present  tense  of  verhs 
of  the  hope-,  expect-,  inish-vhxsi^,  which  themselves  imply 
futurity.  See  Malms ri:i)i,  lU'porl  XXXV;  Stohm  102.");  Anglo- 
phil 132. 

(Compare  Creek  and  French.) 
Massey  (Afzelius),  Struggle  38:   I  shall  hoi)e  to  introduce  you 

to  her. 
Tiuivi'LYAN,  Macaulay  (T.)  I,  285:  I  shall  expect  him  to  j)ufT. 
11).  II,  119:  I  shall  wish  lo  be  supplied  with  all  the  good  hooks. 
Scribners  MiUjuzinc,    Nov.  1901,  575:    1    shall    hoj)e    on    my 
return  lo  find  you  at  Monticello. 

Answering  an  invitalion,  people  often  write:  1  shall  have 
great  })leasure  in  acccj)liiig  your  invitation,  (in  coming.] 
Krueger,  Oberlragung  §  15. 

On    the    other    hand,    a  future   may  he  drawn  into  the 
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sphere  of  the  present  by  association  with  an  idea  and  form 
belonging  to  this  tense. 

Intention  +  Future  may  thus  be  combined  in  e.  g. 

Where  are  yon  going  to-morrow?  (Where  are  you 
planning  to  go?  +  Where  shall  you  go?) 

Are  you  coming  to-morrow? 

See  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 

§  185.     Two  expressions  for  will  (wish)  ^). 

In  modern  times  wonld  has  encroached  upon  should, 
and  especially  in  connection  with  verbs  of  the  wish-,  like-class, 
such  as  like,  prefer,  desire,  choose,  wish,  want. 

The  reason  is  clearly  a  blending,  the  speaker  emphasi- 
zing his  will  more  strongly.  There  is  »an  element  of  wilHng 
pleasure*  involved.  (Molloy;  see  Malmstedt,  Strodda  an- 
markn.  95.)  The  verb  will  (would)  is  then  both  temporal 
and  modal. 

/  would  [do  it  +  I  should]  like  to  do  it. 

This  is  a  well-known  English  idiom.  Examples  abound. 
Malmstedt  (Report  XXXVI),  spe^xking  of  Redundance/ gives 
some,  e.  g.  Thackeray:  I  would  have  liked  a  night  .  . 
Meredith  :  I  would  choose  .  .  From  an  English  conversation: 
I  would  prefer  to  come  at  six.  —  I  will  just  subjoin  a  few. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  O.  35:  as  if  he  would  like. 

After  as  if  should  is  otherwise  generally  used  in  all 
persons. 

BoRLASE,  P.  M.  88:  O,  how  I  would  like  to  dance. 
Hughes,    T.    B.    S.  (T.)  254:    What    would   you    like    to   see 

take  its  place? 
Punch,  ^Vs  1883,  132'':    He    said   »I  would  like  it  very  much 
when  I  really  understood  it». 

In    such    cases   should  is  otherwise  the  usual  auxiliary. 

For  ex.  see  Compton. 


^)  Malmstedt,  Report  and  Strodda  anmarkningar  till  den  eng. 
gramniatiken  95.  Co.mpton  56  sequ.  (ex.)  He  condemns  the  use  of 
will  here. 
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§  186.    Two  ways  of  expressing  an  exhortation. 

a)  From  the  last  part  of  the  lG:tli  century  an  exhorta- 
tion in  the  l:st  phn'al  was  generally  expressed  by  a  peri- 
phrase:    let  us    (often  in  the  form  of  let's)  with  an  infinitive. 

But  the  same  thing  could  also  be  indicated  by  a  ques- 
tion ^) :  Shall  we?  with  an  infmiliwe.    The  infinitive  (especially 
a  verb  of  motion)  may  sometimes  be  left  out. 
Greene    (Keltic   82) :    Come,    Joan   and  Thomas,    shall  we  to 

the  fair? 
lb.  85:  let  us  to  our  dinner. 

These  two  may  have  given  rise  to  the  mixed  one  Shall 
us  (ShalVs)  with  an  infinitive. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (Keltic  261):  Shall's  geld  him? 
Marston  (Keltic  362):  Shall's  dance? 

This  construction  is  mentioned  already  by  Pegge 
(130,  135). 

Jespersen,  Pr.  §  156  (E.  K.  §  110)  and  §  186  (E.  K.  § 
130)  discusses  this  phenomenon,  observing  that  out  of  the  six 
instances  found  in  Shakspere  4  are  equivalents  or  nearly 
so  to  'let  us\  e.  g.  Cor.  (Globe)  IV,  6,  148:  Shall's  to  the 
Capitol?,  and  that  the  accusative  has  been  extended  to  other 
phrases  as  well  (where  shall's?^  how  shall's?). 

Franz,  Gr.  §  136,  Spies  §  116,  Storm  676,  947,  Ein- 
ENKEL,  P.  Gr.  §  144,  Abbott  §  215  have  also  treated  and. 
exemplified  it. 

Spies  quotes  from  Kyd:  Shall's  meet? 

Abbott  explains  it  as  a  remnant  from  the  impersonal 
construction  of  shall^  meaning  an  obligation,  a  neccssily.  I 
don't  think  it  probable. 

b)  Also  a  subjunctive  or  a  modal  auxiliary  (may)  with 
an  infinitive  may  be  equivalents  to  let  +  the  infinitive.  Hence 
the  nominative  in  many  cases,  where  we  expect  the  accu- 
sative. 


^)  Compare  Swedish:  Tiger  dii?  =  Tlg!     Engl.  Will  you  be  silent? 
A  question  as  an  exhortation.    Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  508. 
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Spies  (§  117)  quotes  from  Taxcred  and  Gismonda  91: 
Let  him  with  me  and  I  with  him  he  laid,  from  Calisto  and 
Meliboea  84:    Let  mercy  he  thy  mother  and  tlioii  her  heir. 

In  older  literature  examples  ahound. 
Udall,  Roister  (Arher)  21 :    Let    all   these  matters  passe,  and 

we  three  sing  a  song. 
Sh.,  Merch.  Ill,  2,  21:  let  fortune  goe  to  Hell  for  it,  not  I. 
Dickens,   Nicklehy  (T.)  I,  417:  Let  he  and  I  say  good  night. 
Percy  I,  223:  Let  thou  and  I  the  battell  trye. 

See  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  156,  (L.  K.  §  110),  Storm  211,  and 
Whittaker,  Dictionary  75. 

§  187.  Past,  unrealized  intention  +  Anticipation  of 
realization;  etc. 

a)  A  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  language  from 
the  13:lh  century  up  to  (though  rarer  in)  modern  times  is 
also  the  extensive  use  of  a  perfect  infinitive  instead  of  a 
present  infinitive  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  non-fulfilment, 
non-realization  after  certain  verbs  of  the  intend-,  mean-,  hope- 
classes,  but  also  in  other  combinations. 

Many  ])hilologists  have  commented  on  this  phenomenon, 

e.    g.    COBBETT,  LiNDLEY,  MURRAY,  BaIN,  AbBOTT,  GrANT  WhITE, 

Hall,  Matzner,  Storm,  Franz,  Einenkel,  Malmstedt,  A. 
Schmidt,  and  Dr.  Stoffel  ^)  in  an  exhaustive  paper  [with 
numerous  examples  and  criticisms  of  the  above  mentioned 
authors]  on  /  intended  to  have  written  (in  Taalstudic  IX, 
1888),  an  augmented  and  revised  manuscript  of  which  he  has 
kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  There  he  tries  to  answer  the 
question:  How  has  the  perfect  iniinitive  come  to  acquire  the 
meaning  of  non-fullilment?  Here  I  can  merely  hint  at 
the     contents     of    this    paper.       Suffice    it    to    say    that    his 


^)  See  also  his  review  of  Malmstedt;  Paul,  Mlid.  Gr.  §  299; 
ZiEMER,  Str.  76;  Horn,  Herri«5s  Archiv  1905;  Williams;  Compton  37;  A. 
Schmidt  (liave);  Kkllner  §  374,375;  Hodgson  98  scqu.  (many  examples); 
Krueger,  Cbertragung  §  14. 
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starling-point  is  the  conditional  pluperfect  subjunctive:  he 
hadde  iwriten  ==  er  hcitte  geschrieben,  replaced  by  the  condi- 
tional tense :  he  would  have  iwriten,  which  might  also  signify: 
er  wiinschte  geschrieben  zii  haben  (he  would  have  iwriten), 
where  would  is  verbum  voluntatis  and  have  is  more  closely 
combined  with  Ihe  participle,  forming  a  perfect  infinitive. 
Then  would  w^as  replaced  by  intended,  hoped,  and  so  on.  — 

The  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  was  extended  to  many 
other  cases,  where  there  is  no  intention  or  wish  implied  at  all. 

Franz,  taking  up  the  discussion  (§  500),  thinks  we  may 
^et  the  same  result  in  a  much  simpler  way  by  taking  the 
pluperfect  in  a  dependent  clause  as  starling-point,  thus: 

/  thought  your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 
If  instead  of  the  clause  we  now  put  an  infinitive:  /  thought 
your  honour  to  have  been  at  Shrewsbury,  we  have  got  a  per- 
fect infinitive  as  expression  for  non-realization. 

b)  Of  course,  this  is  still  more  conspicuous  when  the 
governing  verb  is  one  of  the  wish-class,  because  a  wish  con- 
cerning the  past  tense  means  non-realization;  e.  g.  /  wish 
(wished)  I  had  been  there  (to  have  been  there). 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  in  these  last  cases  the 
tense  of  the  clause  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  governing  verb, 
and  that  then  the  pluperfect  and  the  perfect  infinitive  are 
already  quite  legitimate  as  tense-expressions. 

Further  these  verbs  are  not  analogous  to  verbs  of  the 
intend' cl'ass,  after  which  the  action  expressed  by  the  depen- 
dent verb  lies  in  the  future  in  relation  to  the  governing  verb. 
And  the  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive  after  these  last  verbs 
(intend,  expect,  etc.)  is  loo  widely  extended  to  have  been 
brought  about  merely  by  analogy  with  the  case,  mentioned 
by  Franz.  Several  factors  seem  to  have  been  at  work  in 
giving  the  perfect  infinitive  the  force  of  non-realization,  and 
that  accounts  perhaps  for  its  frequence. 

I  don't  think  Franz  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
phenomenon.  [Horn  even  thinks  that  his  starting-point  itself 
needs  explanation.]    Nor  is  Stoffel's  quite  adequate  and  wide 

8 
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enough,  for  as  this  use  of  the  preterite  for  non-realization 
exists  in  many  languages,  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
that    holds    good   for  all  of  them,  and  not  only  for  English. 

Kellner  strikes  out  a  broader  line,  saying:  »This  may 
be  psychologically  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  the  speaker 
to  remove  the  action  which  he'  considers  to  be  at  variance 
with  reality,  out  of  the  present,  this  being  psychologically  the 
tense  of  visible  certainty  and  trulh». 

Horn  (referring  to  others,  e.  g.  Ziemer,  Engwer,  and 
observing  that  Einenkel,  P.  G.  1080,  tries  to  explain  by  the 
French  parallel,  and  that  Stoffel  wrongly  asserts  that  there 
are  no  parallels  in  other  languages),  maintains  that  the  origin 
is  a  confusion.  A  wish,  he  says,  does  not  imply  only  the 
action,  but  also  the  state  resulting  from  its  fulfilment,  and 
this  last  element  is  more  clear,  when  the  wish  is  not  realized. 
I  think  we  may  apply  this  sort  of  explanation  to  a  far 
wider  sphere  than  wish,  there  being  an  anticipation  of  the 
fulfilment  even  of  what  is  feared,  hoped  for,  thought,  ventured,. 
meant  and  so  an. 

c)  Probably  we  have  to  do  with  a  blending  with  a  hypo- 
thetical sentence  ('elliplisch  hypothetisches  Satzgefiige'),  and 
the  phenomenon  has  been  greatly  furthered  by  the  double 
function  of  would. 

When  speaking  of  what  he  intended  to  do,  of  what  he 
thought  would  happen,  but  was  not  fulfilled,  and  so  on,  the 
speaker  thinks  of  what  he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  had  his 
will,  what  would  have  happened,  if  some  condition  had  been 
fulfilled,  and  if  nothing  had  prevented  it,  and  so  on,  with 
many  variations. 

But  not  merely  with  infinitives,  but  also  in  certain 
clauses  the  use  of  a  past  tense  in  this  way  is  striking. 

In  them  we  find  the  second  instead  of  the  first  condi- 
tional, or  the  pluperfect  instead  of  the  imperfect,  and  there 
the  hypothetical  undcrthought  is  more  clearly  seen. 

In  the  following  passage:  Whicker  (Arber,  Engl.  Garner 
'VII,  373):    The    man    made    a    stand    thinking   we  had  been 
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Indians,  the  governing  verb  thinking  is  quite  equivalent  to 
the  conjunction  as  if.  He  made  a  stand,  as  if  we  had  been 
Indians. 

Here  the  clause  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  contempo- 
rary with  the  governing  verb. 

More  common  is  the  following  type,  with  a  clause  more 
properly  belonging  to  the  future. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  202:  I  thought  the  two  Miss  Flamboroughs 

would  have  died  with  laughing, 
lb.  171:  I  thought  I  should  have  died  wilh  the  effort. 
Percy    III,    183:    before    him    he    stood   thinking    he   should 

have  been  hanged. 
Trevelyan,  Mac.  260:  I    had  hoped  that  it  would  have  been 

in  my  power. 
Dilke:  her  delight  was  such  that  I  greatly  feared  she  would 

have  embraced  me.     (Hodgson  98.) 
The  following  passages  are  rather  instructive  as  showing 
the  two  possible  functions  of  would. 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  17,  12:  then  w^as  he  aware  of 

three  churls  chasing  Merlin,  and  would  have  slain  him. 
(lb.  17,  16 :  here  haddest  thou  been  slain,  .  .  had  I  not  been.) 
lb.  166:  he  .  .  .  w^ould  have  wedded  my  lady  .  . 
Vere    (Arber,    Engl.  Garner    VII,    122):    The    soldiers    would 

have  stripped  themselves. 
Malory,    Morte  D'Arthur  19,  14:    Then  would  he  have  slain 

him  .  .,  and  Merlin  cast  an  enchantment  to  the  knight. 
Thackeray,  Philip  (Smith)  93:  you  would  have  murdered  me 

just  now\ 
Woahl  is  only  temporal  auxiliary  in 
Doyle,  A  study  in  scarlet  55:  I  had  imagined  that  Sherlock 

Holmes   would   at  once  have  hurried  into  the  house. 
Shirley   (Keltic  513):    I    thought  the  rabble  would  have  said 

I  had  been  a  traitor. 
A  consecutive  clause: 
Bunyan,  p.  p.  22:  the  dust  began  .  .  to  fly  about  that  Chris- 
tian had  almost  therewith  been  choked. 
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d)  As  the  above  mentioned  use  of  the  perfect  infinitive, 
frequent  already  in  Chaucer's  and  Wvclif's  works,  has  for 
several  centuries  been  so  widely  extended,  it  well  deserves 
discussion  and  illustration.  To  the  numerous  examples,  given 
by  Stoffel,  Franz,  Hodgson,  and  others,  I  here  add  some 
few  just  to  show  after  what  verbs  and  in  what  positions  the 
perfect  infinitive  mostly  occurs.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  also 
extended  to  cases  where  there  is  no  intention  implied,  only 
non-realization  (or  even  supposition,  e.  g.  Mayhew:  How 
Ursula  must  have  delighted  to  have  told  the  little  fellow 
tales.     Hodgson  100). 

Dare. 
Marryat,  p.  Simple  150  (Storm,  E.  Ph.  767):  He  had  struck 
him  .  .  which  he  had  dared  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  prisoner. 
Oliphant,  Vict.  Age  1,  89:  Many  .  .  who  would  hardly  have 
dared  to  have  put  their  feeling  into  words. 
Deserve. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  Jan.  1905,  38:  He  deserved  to  have  been  kicked 
out. 
Design. 
Spectator  I,  271 :  I  did  not  design  to  have  troubled  him. 

Determine. 
Romilly:  The  Prince  had  determined  .  .  to  have  changed  the 
administration.     (Hodgson  99.) 
Expect. 
HowiTT  I,  7:   I  am  almost  oppressed  by  the  winter  clothing 
in  which    I    left  England,  expecting  to  have  found  it 
really  cold  here. 
The    present   and    the    perfect    infinitive    occur    side  by 
side  in 
Kingston    38:    he    expected    to    be    welcomed    .   .   .  .,    to  be 

received ,    to  have  heard  all  the  bells  in  the 

empire   ringing,    and    to   have  seen  every  house  illu- 
minated. 
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Hope.  ^ 

Lamb:  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen. 

Spectator  I,  191 :  We  hoped  to  have  seen. 

Marryat,    Jac.  Faithful  (T.)  148 :    1   had  hoped  to  have  been 

able    to   place    you    in    a   more  respectable  situation. 

(Malmstedt.) 

Induce, 

Marryat,    Jac.  Faithful  (T.)  365:    What  madness  could  have 

induced    you    to    have    acted    as    you    have?     (three 

expressions  for  past  tense). 

Intend. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  254:  they  intended  to  have  chopped  him  all 

to  pieces. 

Sheridan,    Rivals  (Velhagen,  Klasing)  22:    I  intended  to  have 

teased  him. 

Gray  (Scoones  256):    an    argument   .  .    which  he  intended  to 

have  delivered. 

Like. 

Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)    60:    Tom    would    have    liked    to   have 

stopped.     (Malmstedt). 

Newsman,  Apologia  212.     (Malmstedt). 

Had    likety    (like),  which    occurs   side  by  side  with  was 

likely    (like)  ^)  from  1400  (N.  E.  D.),  is  generally  followed  by 

the  perf.  inf.     For  ex.  see  N.  E.  D. 

Mean. 

Lamb  181 :  I  had  meant  to  have  left  off. 

Need. 

Meredith,  Amaz.  Marriage  II,  97:   Needed  she  to  have  gone 

so  far?    (Malmst.) 

Purpose. 

AscHAM,    Tox.    (Arber)    16:    he    was    makynge  newe  shyppes, 
purposyng  to  haue  subdued  .  .  the  .  .  yles. 

Resolve. 

Vere  (Arber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  80):    I   was  resolved  to  have 

employed  this  army. 

^)  As  to  confusions  of  these  expressions  see  N.  E.  D. 
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Submit. 
De  Foe    (Arber,    Engl.    Garner    VII,    472):    But   what  Prince 
but    would    have   submitted    to  have  educated  a  suc- 
cessor of  their  race. 
Think. 
BuNYAN,  H.  W.  68:    he   .  .    thought    to    have    quashed    their 

heat. 
BuNYAN,  P.  P.  61 :  I  had  thought  to  have  had  your  company. 
Pepys  73:  thinking  to  have  gone  to  a  play. 

Trust 
Milton  I,  3 :  He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Most  High. 

Try. 
Percy  II,  238:    Now  ever  since  abroad  have  I  tryed  to  have 
had  entertainment. 
Venture. 
Bacon  (Arber  B.  XIII,  49):  For  he  that  would  haue  ventured 
at  first  to  haue  lost  .  .  . 
Wene. 
Malory,    Morte    D'Arthur    (Martin)    108,    32:    he   wend  there 
to  have  had  his  death. 
e)  Even    in    other  positions  the  perfect  infinitive  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  present,  as  soon  as  the  notion  of  non-realization 
is  at  the  bottom. 

The  infinitive  as  subject. 
Queen  Katherine  of  Aragon   (Warner):    It  shiild  haue  been 

better  for  hym  to  haue  been  in  peax. 
Vere  (Arber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  125):   the  haven  of  Nieuport 
wherein    to  have  hindered  and  prevented  us  was  the 
greatest  cause  of  his  haste. 
Spectator  I,  371 :  I  would  have  been  dangerous  to  have  come. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^lo  1900,  322:  To  have  punished  Abdul  Hamid 
would  have  been  child's  play. 
(See  also  Malmstedt.) 

It  would  have  been  wrong  to  have  refused.  (Hodgson  99.) 
Williams:  To  have  suggested  a  remedy  .  .  would  have  been 
.  .  unavailing.     (Hodgson  100.) 
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Bulwer:    it    would    have    been   difficult  .  .  to  have  kept  the 

station.     (Hodgson  100.) 
Zincke:  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  procured  it; 

and  had  it  been  possible  to  have  procured  it,  it  would 

have    been   impossible   to  have  connected  it.     (Hodg- 
son 99.) 
Final  infinitive. 
Fenn,    Past.  L.  LXXXH:    Harper    and    two  others  were  con- 
federated to  have  stiched  the  Duke, 
lb.  LIII :  Master  Brackley  was  here  yesterday  to  have  spoken 

with  you. 
Vere    (Garner  VII,  122):    The    soldiers    would   have  stripped 

themselves  to  have  kept  their  clothes  dry. 
Spectator  II,  602:    had    you    been    there  to  have  heard  them 

.  .,  you  would  .  .  have  given  your  Remarks. 
OumA,  Moths  216:    He  would  have  given  half  his  fortune  to 

have  had  etc.     (Malmstedt.) 
Attributive  infinitive. 
MucEDORUs  I,  2,  4 :  a  bear  could  never  have  had  that  agility 

to  have  frighted  me. 
Vere  (Arber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  131):  they  would  never  have 

had  means  to  have  rallied. 
Pepys  226:    though  I  had    abundant  invitation  to  have  gone 

.  .  I  chose  '.  .  to  keep  my  yacht. 
The  infinitive  as  complement  to  an  adjective. 
Fenn,  Past.  L.  CCCXXXVIII:  all  ready  to  have  gone. 
AscHAM,    Tox.    (Arber    R.    3),    33:    Which    thinge    Xenophon 

wolde    neuer    haue    made   mention  on,  except  it  had 

ben  fitte  for  all  princes  to  haue  used. 
De  Foe    (Arber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  567):    .   .    ready    to    have 

carried  him  off  by  force. 
Spectator:  contented  to  have  pointed  out  (Hodgson  100). 

After  too  +  adj. 
Savage,  Daughter  103:   It  was  ...  a  little  too  rapid  to  have 

been  easily  followed. 
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After  a  comparative  with  than. 
Milton  III,  205:  later  born  than  to  have  known. 

After  a  preposition. 
Milton  III,  35:  about  t'have  spoke. 

f)  Rather  puzzling  is  the  past  participle  in  passages  of  the  follow- 
ing types: 

1.  De  Foe:  My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them  leave. 

2.  lb.:  My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  gone  ashore. 

3.  Shakspere,  Rich.  Ill,  III,  5,  56:  We  would  have  had  you  heard. 

(The  Windsor  Shakespeare  suggests  final  e  for  d  in  heard.) 

4.  Fox's  Journal  57:  He  would  have  had  me  gone. 

5.  lb.  60 :  He  would  have  had  me  had  a  meeting. 

(Compare  Abbott  §  411  and  Stoffel.) 

6.  BuNYAN,  P.  P.  33:  he  would  have  had  you  sought  for  ease. 

Even  if  the  form  might  be  explained  as  an  imperfect  in  ex,  3 
and  6,  or  as  a  participle  with  the  character  of  an  objective  predicative 
in  ex.  2,  4,  the  examples  1  and  5  and  others,  not  quoted  here,  prove 
its  character  of  a  perfect  participle  with  the  function  of  a  perfect 
infinitive. 

Referring  to  what  is  said  above,  I  think  the  past  participle  is 
felt  to  mark  the  non-realization. 

The  question  is  how  it  should  formally  defend  its  use  here. 
Is  it  a  participle  with  the  function  of  an  infinitive  (Hall),  is  it  due  to 
an  omission  (Stoffel,  Abbott),  as  is  clearly  the  case  in  e.  g.  Shak- 
spere, Cor.  (Globe)  IV,  6,  35 :  We  should  .  .  found  it  so),  is  there  a 
confusion  (Abbott,  Franz)?  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  any  new  and 
quite  satisfactory  answer. 

My  men  would  have  had  me  give  them  leave,  formally  correct^ 
is  felt  not  to  mark  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  wish  strongly  enough. 

My  men  would  have  had  me  have  given  Ihem  leave  is  too  awk- 
ward, there  being  three  forms  of  have. 

There  seems  to  be  an  omission  of  have,  but  at  any  rate  no  in- 
tentional one. 

Should  we  suppose  an  analogical  influence  from  cases  with  a 
past  passive  participle,  e.  g.  He  would  fain  have  had  me  slain,  and  with 
such   cases   as    He  would  have  had  me  gone  as  an  intermediate  stage? 

A  blending  with  the  /TiaZ-clause  may  account  for  Stoffel's  quota- 
tion from  Udall,  Apophthegmes :  Pompeius  wished  to  had  been  borne 
a  poore  mannes  childe  [to  have  been -f  he  had  been]. 
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§  188.     Verbal  noun  +  Present  participle. 

Among  the  cases  of  confusion  or  connection  between 
the  verbal  noun,  the  present  participle,  the  gerund  I  only 
call  attention  for  the  present  to  the  one  presenting  the  subject 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  genitive  and  the  common 
case  side  by  side,  which  construction  reminds  us  both  of 
that  with  a  noun  (pronoun)  qualified  by  a  participle  ^),  which 
use  is  gaining  ground,  and  that  —  the  common  one  —  with  the 
verbal  noun,  quahfied  by  a  genitive  or  a  possessive  pronoun. 

I  refer  to  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  227,  who  quotes  from  Sheri- 
dan :  I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me ;  the  confusion  that 
may  arise  from  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady;  from 
Dick.  :  Our  all  three  coming  together  was  a  thing  to  talk 
about  etc. 

See  also  Abbott  §  93,  164;  Kruger,  Erganzungsgr.  § 
588 — 595;  Kellner  §  13,  23;  Einenkel,  Str.  267;  Sweet, 
N.  E.  G.  §  1218,  2328  sequ.;  Anglophil  39. 


§  189.     Anglosaxon  genitive  +  French  genitive. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  must  have  been  con- 
fusions of  two  so  common  synonyms,  though  quite  certain 
examples  are  rare  in  literature.     (Kellner,  E.  St.  20.) 

Drangelattes  (10,  11)  has  some  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle: 
an  lomb  of  ane  Jeres;  ormaete  fyrde  of  Defenisces  folces  and 
Sumorsaetisces.  —  Compare  further  Shakspere,  Cor.  Ill,  1, 
95:  The  horn  and  noise  o'  the  monster's.  (Deutschbein  § 
20.)  The  Windsor  Shakespeare  takes  monsters  as  a  plural. 
Wrongly,  I  think.  Compare  Delius  fn. 
Pepys  217 :  the  favour  of  your  Royal  Highness's. 


')  E.  g.  Doyle,  Hound  146:  It  ended  by  each  of  us  falling  asleep, 
lb.  209:  There  was  no  chance  of  either  of  us  forgetting.  Savage,  Daughter 
105:  In  the  few  moments  of  their  meeting  eyes.  Thackeray,  New- 
comes  II,  249:  Pardon  me  marrying.  Kruger :  I  insist  on  your  son 
apologizing.    Compare  Willert,  E.  St.  35.    Compton  45  sequ. 
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Grimald  (Toltel  115):  Upon  the  deceas  of  Annes. 

Kellneh  (§  33)  quotes  from  Genesis  and  Exodus:  If  his 
bredere  of  lines  ben;  from  Early  Engl.  Wills:  And  the  rem- 
nant for  to  kepe  to  the  use  of  the  husbondes  of  the  seyde 
Isabell ;  lb.  16:  The  church  of  St.  dementis  elc.^) 

Paul  calls  the  construction  of  our  generals  (meaning:  of 
our  general's)  »besonders  kuhn».  In  some  such  cases  there 
is,  of  course,  a  partitive  sense  at  the  bottom,  but  the  origin 
of  the  »pseudo-partitive  genilive»  is  not  easily  explained. 

Compare  Kellner  §  178  sequ.,  Spies  §  166. 

Here  I  cannot  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  but  will  at 
least  mention  the  type :  A  heart  of  mine,  that  face  of  hers  ^) 
and  analogues. 

Much  has  been  written  about  it.  Kellner  (§  178  sequ) 
rightly  says  that  it  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
analogy  of  .  .  cases  which  »had  a  really  partitive  sense»  and 
»by  the  remembrance  of  the  old  construction  with  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun»,  but  that  there  are  many  examples  in  ME. 
and  MnE.  which  do  not  admit  of  the  explanation  of  the 
expression  as  a  partitive  one.  Einenkel  (Str.  86  sequ.  and 
P.  Gr.)  compares  with  French,  but  adds  that  a  felaw  of  his 
might  be  a  blending  of  a  felaw  his  +  «  felaw  of  him,  of 
which  last  alternative  Kellner  says  that  there  may  have 
been  a  time  when  it  prevailed.  The  same  explanation  by 
Beckmann  in  Engl.  St.  VIII.  Storm  (E.  Ph.)  objects  that  the 
type  a  felaw  his  has  not  existed. 

But  I  think  there  are  examples  of  it,  though  I  cannot 
for  the  present  quote  any  other  than  that  in  Spies  §  166 
from  Sidney:    A  neighbour  mine  not  long  ago  there  was  etc. 

Such    combinations    as    0  brother  mine,    master    mine, 


')  Is  it  perhaps  a  wavering  between  the  two  genitives  that  has  pro- 
duced the  irrcguhirity  in  Doyle,  B.  W.  1,  84:  Rictz:  (with  his  pleasant 
.  .  .  smile,  as  one  of  whose  secret  thought  and  purpose  had  been 
discovered)? 

^)  The  meaning  of.  the  genitive  is  now  not  necessarily  a  partitive 
one.    Jespersen,  Growth  184.    Compare  Alford   §   464,  who  is  wrong. 
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beauty  yours,  counsel  theirs,  sister  his  etc.  with  a  poslposited 
possessive  pronoun  are  quite  common  in  tlie  XV  and  XVI 
centuries.     See  Spies  §  165. 

I  think  Einenkel's  suggestion  is  at  least  worth  observing. 

For  Shakspere  compare  Franz  §  200. 


§  190.     Double  comparatives  or  superlatives^). 

Tlie  use  of  both  the  analytic  and  the  terminational  com- 
parative or  superlative,  not  without  example  in  other  lan- 
guages, also  occurs  in  English.  (Paul  §  115,  121).  Formerly, 
e.  g.  in  Shakspere's  time,  very  common  (Franz  §  64,  100; 
Abbott  §  11;  Storm  778;  Latham  §  681),  it  was  avoided  in 
literature  from  the  18:th  century,  but  still  lives  in  careless 
language,  comic  papers  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  due  to  any  imitation  of  Greek  (as 
Ben  Jonson  says  somewhere),  nor,  it  seems,  to  any  inten- 
tional wish  to  emphasize. 

Examples  abound.  For  such  from  Shakspere  see  Franz, 
Abbott,  e.  g.  more  longer,  more  better,  more  elder,  more 
nearer,  more  fitter,  less  happier,  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
the  most  unkindest  cut,  most  boldest. 

Malory,    Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  23,  23:    the  most  honour- 
ablest  wise. 
Tottel  234:  most  best. 

Mark  Twain,  Sawyer  Abr.  201  :  more  sincerer. 
lb.  234:  more  bitterer, 
lb.  202:  more  oftener. 

Some  words  that  without  the  regular  form  of  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  are  felt  as  comparatives  or  superlatives 


')  Pegge  76.  Kellner,  E.  St.  20.  Reusch  38  sequ.  Bain  331. 
Wheeleh  16.  Hodgson  215  scqii.  Ziemer,  Drittes  Kapitel.  I^^ranz, 
E.  St.  12. 
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often    add    the    marks    of  these  degrees;   e.  g.  worser,  lesser, 
extremest,   chiefest,   choicest.     Compare    OS.  octarlicaron  (Paul 

§  121). 

Ben  Jonson  (Keltie  154):  the  choicest  fables. 

ToTTEL  158:  a  worser  tide.  (Now  only  dialectical.  E.  St., 
XII,  231.) 

Surrey  (lb.  21):  the  chiefest  worke. 

Milton  II,  88:  lesser. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  1:  lesser. 

Pegge    quotes :    bettermost,    oldermost    etc.,    a    curious 

combination  of  the  comparative  and  the  superlative.    Sweet 

§  1043. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  waste  paper  and  ink  in  adducing 

more  examples  of  this  use. 

I    will    only    exemplify    the    use    of   a   pleonastic  rather 

before  than: 

Fawcett:  Farmers  find  it  far  more  profitable  .  .  to  sell 
their  milk  wholesale  .  .  rather  than  retail  it.  (Hodg- 
son 215.) 

Eliot:  it  was  .  .  more  satisfactory  .  .  to  take  the  directest 
means  .  .  rather  than  to  use  any  device.  (Hodgson  215.) 


§  191.     Comparative  +  Implied  comparative. 

a)  There  are  many  words  that,  thougl>  not  having  the 
comparative  form,  imply  a  comparative  sense,  and  thus  are 
easily  blended  with  comparatives. 

Such  are,  among  others,  the  superlatives. 

Only  the  comparative  degree  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
comparing  one.  But  from  the  exclusive  meaning  of  the 
superlative,  (which  degree  properly  marks  the  result  of  the 
comparing),  a  comparison  may  be  easily  deduced.  He  is  the 
greatest  of  all  existing  practically  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  He  is  greater  than  all  others.  By  blending  of  these  ex- 
pressions we  get  the  type  He  is  the  greatest  of  all  others,  where 
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others  is  wrong  both  from  a  logical  and  an  historical  point 
of  view. 

He  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  means  the  same  thing  as 
He  is  greater  than  any  man.  By  blending  we  get  He  is  the 
greatest  of  any  man. 

The    superlative    may   be  terminational  or  periphrastic. 

b)  The  greatest  of  all  others  ^). 

This  blending  has  long  been  quite  a  common  English 
idiom,  though  some  consider  it  a  bad  blunder,  e.  g.  Moon 
(see  Storm  726),  Bain  330  etc.  In  the  15:th  and  16:th  cen- 
turies   it    was    very    much  used,  for  instance  by  Webbe  and 

PUTTENHAM. 

Also  in  other  languages  there  are  analogues,  e.  g.  in 
Latin  and  Greek  (especially  Thucydides).  See  Paul  §  118 
and  N.  and  Q.,  V3  1906,  where  examples. 

Other-)  was  often  used  for  others,  and  instead  of  all,  of 
other  we  also  find  respectively  any,  among,  the  rest. 

Louise  Pound,  who  has  discussed  the  phenomenon  at 
some  length,  groups  the  cases  she  has  found  from  the  15:th 
and   16:th  centuries  thus: 

1.  The  best  of  all  other. 

Morte  D' Arthur  316,  13:    Most  preysed  of  all  other.     (Louise 
Pound.) 

2.  The  best  of  all  others. 

PuTTENHAM    (Arbcr  R.)  21 :    I    might    be    reputed    ...    of  all 
others  the  most  arrogant  and  iniurious. 

3.  The  best  among  all  other. 

Webbe    (Arber  R.  .XII)    44:    a    most    dissolute  wryter  among 
all  other. 

4.  The  best  of  any  other(s). 

Elyot  II,  404:  most  lyke  of  any  other.     (Louise  Pound.) 


')  MiDDLETON  §  25.  Koch  in  Herr.  Arch.  1891,  12.  Abbott  §  409. 
Krueger,  Aiisl.  363.  Paul  §  118.  iMalmstedt,  School-report  XXXIV.  E. 
St.  29,  100.  Morn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905.  Hodgson  71,  72,  Copious 
examples.     Louise  Pound.  Stoffel,  E.  St.  31.  2. 

=)  Other  as  plural;  sec  e.  g.  Franz  §  224,  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1057. 
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5.     The  best  of  (all)  the  rest. 
Webbe    (Arber  R.  XII)  71:    The    most    famous    verse    of   all 
the  rest. 

G.     The  best  of  all  other  men. 
Elyot  II,  169:  of  all  other  bestis  .  .   moste  fierce.    (Louise  P.) 

7.     Similar  mixed  constructions. 
Compare    f.    i.    Macbeth    V,    8,    4 :    of   all    men    else    I    have 
avoided  thee. 

She  adduces  copious  examples  of  the  different  cases. 

Malmstedt  quotes  similar  phrases  from  Swift,  Trollope 
(the  very  man  of  all  others),  Doyle  (the  sound  which  of  all 
others  I  least  expected  to  hear).  Hall  Cain-e  (The  one  thing 
of  all  others  which  Hugh  Ritson  was  anxious  to  prevent). 

Formerly    as   well    as  now  above  is  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  o/!,  among,  whereby  the  construction  becomes  quite 
correct.     Storm    (726)    thinks   above  all  others  and  of  all  are 
the  original  elements  of  the  blending. 
Strand  Mag.,  1902,  483:  the  two  pictures  by  which  above  all 

others  Mr.  Dicksee  is  .  .  best  known. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1900,  386:  the  Russians,    above  all  people^ 
delight  .  .  in  being  driven. 

c)  Reviewing  Louise  Pound's  work,  Stoffel  in  Engl. 
Studien  31,  2  treats  this  blending,  the  »inclusive  superlative*^ 
and  illustrates  it  by  numerous  quotations.  He  agrees  with 
the  author  as  to  her  assertion  that  the  construction  The  best 
of  all  others  is  not  found  in  present  usage.  Rut  according 
to  a  statement  in  N.  and  Q.,  V.s  1906,  170,  the  construction 
was  used  as  late  as  by  Hazlitt  who  has  written  in  English 
Poets:  Moral  poetry  is  the  highest  of  all  others,  and  a  similar 
phrase  in  Elizabethan  Literature. 

And  are  not  the  quite  modern  phrases  of  the  following 
type  examples  of  the  same  phenomenon,  though  the  super- 
lative is  placed  after? 

Molly  Rawn  1,  112:  He  colours  .  .  .  which  is,  of  all  others^ 
the  surest  symptom  of  a  coming  rout. 
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Hughes,  T.  B.  O.  11:    The    river    was    .  .    full   .  .  a  state  in 

which,    of   all    others,    it  is  the  least  safe  for  boating 

experiments. 
Doyle,  Mysteries  225:    the  sound  which  of  all  others  I  least 

expected  to  hear. 
The  partitive  genitive  may  thus  be  governed  by  another 
word  than  the  superlative,  which  is  then  placed  after. 
HAZLrrr,  PL  wSp.  389:  the  one  of  all  others  that  he  most  needs. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  Febr.  1892,   139^:    the  one    man    of   all    others 

who  could  have  given  most  valuable  evidence. 
By    an    attempt    to  improve  the  structure   logically   the 
superlative  is  then  sometimes  omitted  or  replaced    by    some 
other  exclusive  word  or  phrase. 
Molly  Bawn  2,  25:    that  is  .  .  .  the  time  of  all  others,  when 

i  should  object  to  feeling  cold. 
Dickens,    Chr.  Car.  1 :    a    time,    of  all   others,   when  want  is 

keenly  felt. 
Punch,  1861,  II,  71:    His   .  .  .  practice  .  .  would  recommend 

him  of  all  others. 
Bryce    (see  StofTel):    It   is   the   thing  of  all  otiiers  which  any 
one  .  .  .  ought  to  try  to  portray. 
These  occur  in  our  days. 

There  are  related  passages  with  olhers  replaced  by  all 
and  a  noun  [men,  people,  places  etc.].  As  a  rule,  they  are  used 
in  another  sense,  viz.  to  express  astonishment,  unlikeliness, 
'mirabile  dictu\  [which  may  also,  though  rarely,  be  conveyed 
by  those  with  of  all  others,  e.g.  He  did  it.  He  of  all  others!]. 
This  sense  I  have  seen  expressed  by  some  explicit  word, 
e.  g.  improbable. 
Kipling,  Gadsbys  156:  Of  all  the  improbable  people!    I  don't 

believe  you. 
Punch,  1883,  I,  258:  he   swears  he's  my  friend  and  admirer, 

too  —  he,  of  all  people! 
Thackeray,  V.  F.  64:  He  made  a  confidante  of  his  aunt  .  .  . 

of  all  persons  in  the  world. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  O.  264:  I  should  like  to  see  them  of  all  things. 
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d)   As    the    above   mentioned  cases  have  been  so  richly 

illustrated    by    others    (Stoffel,  Louise  Pound  for  instance), 

I    shall    quote    only    a    few    of   the  copious  examples  I  have 

collected. 

First  of  all  I  will  adduce  the  well-known  classic  passage 

from  Milton,  which  also  Stoffel,  Paul  and  Abbott,  perhaps 

also  other  scholars,  have  observed. 

Milton  I,  126  scqu:  So  hand  in  hand  they  passd  the  lovliest 
pair  that  ever  since  in  love's  imbraces  met  [the  love- 
liest of  all  that  +  lovelier  than  any],  Adam  the  good- 
liest man  of  men  since  born  [the  goodliest  man  of 
men  +  goodlier  than  men  since  borij),  the  fairest  of 
her  daughters  Eve  [the  fairest  of  women  +  fairer 
than  her  daughters]. 
The    fii'st    time  it  is  mentioned  is,  to  my  knowledge,  in 

the  Spectator  II,  274,    with    the   observation  that  »Adam  and 

Eve    are    confounded    with    their   Sons  and  Daughters»,  and 

that   we  should  not  blame  too  much  »such  little  Blemishes* 

but    ascribe    them    »to   a  pardonable  Inadvertency  or  to  the 

Weakness  of  human  Nature,  when  the  Thought  is  great*. 

Webbe,    a    Discourse    (Arber  R.  XII)   45:    Which  workes   .  . 
are  verelie  .  .  the  best  of  all  other. 

lb.  63:    (the  Ryme)    which  .  .  hath  won  such  credite  .  .  that 
of  all  other  it  is  most  regarded. 

AscHAM,    S.  (Arber  U.  X)  92:    It  is  most  .  .  commendable  of 
all  other  exercises  for  youth. 

lb.  115:    And    of   all    other    men    euen    those  that  haue  the 
inuentiuest  heades  .  .  commit  .  .  greater  faulles. 

AsGHAM,   Tox.  (Arber  III)  35:    the  labour  which  is  in  shoting 
of  al  other  is  best. 

lb.  36:  shoting  of  all  other  is  the  moost  honest  pastyme. 

Gascoigne    (Arber  R.  V)   32:    the  rule  of  Inuention  which  of 
all  other  rules  is  most  to  be  marked. 

Gbimald    (Tottel's  Miscellany,  Arber  R.  XI,  116):    I,  the  best- 
beloued  of  all  the  rest. 

Milton  III,  2:  most  profitable  of  all  other  poems. 
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lb.  Ill,  11 :  not  exempt  from  worst  of  other  evils. 

Webster    (Keltic  330) :    Why    should    only  I  of  all  the  other 

princes  of  the  world,  be  cas'd  up. 
Spectator  I,  405 :  Of  all  others  the  most  unpardonable  Vanity, 
lb.  I,  322:   they  are   .  .  .   the  most  untractable  People  of  all 

others, 
lb.  I,  364:  This  is  of  all  other  the  meanest  Help, 
lb.  Ill,  23:  the  most  pleasant  of  all  others, 
lb.  Ill,  182:  the  most  irksome  Conversation  of  all  others. 
Hazlitt,  Engl.  Poets  160 :  Lyrical  poetry,  of  all  others,  bears 

the  nearest  resemblance  to  painting. 

The  construction  was  a  favourite  mannerism  of  Archi- 
bald Alison.  (See  Breen,  Modern  Engl.  Literature,  and 
Hodgson  72  fn.) 

There  also  occur  several  other  similar  types,  in  which 
somebody  or  something  is  made  a  member  of  a  group  to 
which  they  do  not  belong,  e.  g.  these  adduced  by  Bain: 
He  has  made  the  highest  number  of  marks  ever  made  in 
any  former  year;  Shakespeare  was  the  man  who  of  all 
modern,  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  .  .  soul; 
this,  quoted  by  Hodgson  (72)  from  the  Examiner,  1878,  204 
{see  Horn,  Herrigs  Archiv  1905,365  fn.):  Mr.  Stanley  was  the 
only  one  of  his  predecessors  (!)  who  slaughtered  the  natives 
of  the  region  he  passed  through, 

or  this: 
Ferguson  :    We    took   a   wrong   path  .  .,  the  steepest  I  ever 
climbed  before.    (Hodgson  72.) 

e)  The  greatest  of  any  man. 

This  blending,  nearly  related  to  the  former,  is  facilitated 
i)y  the  fact  that  any  in  singular  as  well  as  plural  often  stands 
for  all.  It  has  been  frequent  from  the  XVI  century,  and 
still  occurs  in  rather  respectable  works. 

Any  =  all  : 
I^angley,  Plowman  II:  moste  pryve  of  any  men. 
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P.  M.  U.,  ^Vi  1902,  44:  they  consider  !»The  Colonel's*  letters 
the  most  vapid  and  inane  of  any  contributions  to 
periodical  literature. 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1900,  373:    Its   churches  .  .  .  are  the  most 
splendid  of  any  modern  churches  in  the  world. 
Uncertain,  but  suspicious  as  blendings  are: 

Spectator  I,  12:  He  .  .  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  the 
House. 

Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  136:  The  driving  of  this  unlucky  lower- 
fourth  must  have  been  grievous  work  ...  for  it  was 
the  most  unhappily  constituted  of  any  in  the  school. 

T^REVELYAN,  Macaulay  94:  Of  what  are  .  .  called  accomplish- 
ments the  daughters  had  but  few,  and  Hannah  fewest 
of  any. 
A  little  unlike  the  common  type,  with  any  as  an  attri- 
bute   to    a    genitive,   and  with  a  plural  noun  to  be  supphed,^ 

is  this : 

BpRLASE,  Pol.  Min.  22:  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  your 
knuckles  are  the  boniest  of  any  living  creature's. 
The  common  type  of  the  blending: 

Ben  Jonson  (Keltic  213):  he  does  swear  the  legiblest  of  any 
man  christened. 

Lamb  185:  He  would  say  the  most  ill-natured  things  with  the 
least  remorse  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

Spectator  I,  404:   she  has   .  .  the  finest  hand  of  any  woman. 

lb.  Ill,  18 :  This  Gentleman  rallies  the  best  of  any  Man  I  know. 

lb.  II,  271:  I  have  the  worst  Memory  of  any  Man  living. 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio,  1901,  369'-^:  His  father  was  .  .  .  famous  as 
the  best  driver  of  a  four-in-hand  of  any  New  Yorker 
of  his  day. 

feROME,  Second  Thoughts  78 :  They  have  the  largest  selection 
there  of  any  place  in  Paris. 
Louise  Pound  refers  to  the  blending  on  p.  68,  69,  quoting 

from    Saintsbuhy:    His   versification  is  by  far  the  most  per- 
fect   of   any  tlnglish  poet.     Her  earliest  ex.  is  from  Putten^ 
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HAM,   1589:    O  mightie  Lord   of  loiie,  dame  Venus  onely  ioy 
Who  art  the  highest  God  of  any  heauenly  Roy. 

Stoffel  has  discussed  the  case  in  his  review  of  Louise 
Pound  (E.  St.  31,  2),  where  he  gives  a  rich  collection  of 
examples  from  the  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX  centuries  (Clarendon, 
Steele,  Literary  World,  Rev.  of  Rev.,  Literature,  Academy), 
some  of  which  he  has  quoted  before  in  his  review  of  Malm- 
stedt's  Studies  in  Engl.  Grammar,  where  he  rightly  says 
that  the  construction  has  taken  too  firm  a  root  in  the  Engl, 
language  to  be  considered  as  a  solecism.  It  has  been  com- 
mon from  the  XV  century  to  our  days,  and  is  still  often  used. 
His  earliest  example  is  from  Clarendon's  Autobiography,  1759: 
In  his  Conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  Discourser,  and 
had  the  best  Faculty  in  making  hard  Things  easy  .  .  of  any 
Man  that  hath  been  known. 

My  earliest  example  is  from  Chaucer,  The  Knightes 
Tale  (Morris,  Skeat)  v.  1549:  Thy  soverein  temple  wol  I  most 
honouren  of  any  place. 

In  P.  Gr.  §  145  Einenkel  quotes  another  from  Chaucer: 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  eny  roost. 

Stoffel  has  not  found  the  blending  in  Shakspere,  the 
Authorised  Version,  Mutton;  but  Shakspere,  at  any  rate,  has 
used  it:  2  Henr.  VI,  1,  3,  162:  York  is  the  most  unmeet  of 
any  man  (Einenkel  in  P.  Gr.  §  145.);  M.  N.  D.  IV,  2,  9:  he 
hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraft  man  in  Athens; 
and  the  very  interesting  passage  in  Rich.  Ill,  3,  1,  68:  I  do 
not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place;  where  do  not  like  suggested 
dislike,  hate;  thence  the  blending:  I  dislike  the  Tower  most 
of  all  places  +  more  than  any  place.     (See  Abbott  §  409.) 

In  §  118  Paul  gives  one  ex.:  The  climate  of  Pan  is 
perhaps  the  most  genial  and  the  best  suitet  to  invalids  of 
any  other  Spot  in  France. 

Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  145,  quotes  examples  from  Chaucer, 
Shakspere  and  Rossetti  (He  made  the  best  proverbs  of 
any  one). 
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The   following    passage,    though    of   another    type,   may 
perhaps    be    a    blending  of  a  comparative  and  a  superlative. 
Melville,  The  Interpreter  64:  De  Rohan  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  handsomest  youths  you  will  often  see  [you  will 
ever  see  +  handsomer  than  you  will  often  see.).     See 
Storm  769. 
f)  A  comparative  sense  being  conveyed  by  some  adjec- 
tives or  adverbs  in  the  positive  degree  and  by  certain  verbs, 
such  words  are  then  sometimes  followed  by  than,  as  if  they 
were  comparatives  formally  as  well  as  logically. 

Though  not  the  best  English,  such  blendings  are  not  rare. 
I  subjoin  some  cases,  partly  following  Stoffel,  and  also  using, 
among  others,  his  examples  in  his  review  of  Malmstedt. 

Double  .  .  .  than. 
Notes    and    Queries,    Vi  1898,    4-^:    We    gathered    double    the 

quantity  of  it  than  from  any  other. 
Times,  ^%  1901,  7,  6:   The   sole    means  to  restore  the  sugar 
industry  is  .  .  to  establish  central  sugar  factories  which 
would   enable  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  sugar  to 
be    produced    than    can    be    manufactured    by    old- 
fashioned  machinery. 
Too  .  .  .  than. 
Academy,  ^^h  1894,  67":    The  amateur  element  .  .  is  far  too 
conspicuous   than  it  should  be  if  the  Yellow  Book  is 
to  be  continued,  [too  conspicuous  for  the  Y.  B.  to  be 
continued  +  more  consp.  than  it  should  be  etc.]. 
As  much,  not  so  [as  +  more] than. 

Mentioned  by  Hodgson,  123  sequ.,  and  exemplified  from 
BuLWEu:  nothing  was  so  teasing  .  .  than  being  addressed  by 
his  second  title;  Spectator:  There  is  perhaps  as  much  like- 
lihood of  it  getting  about  .  .  .,  than  if  the  machinery  of  a 
public  company  were  resorted  to;  nothing  would  so  accele- 
rate the  downfall  of  that  tyranny  .  .  than  the  exercise ;  from 
Jeffrey:  I  know  no  course  of  reading  so  likely  .  .  to  allay 
the  prejudices  .  .  than  the  historical  writings;  and  from  others. 
Compare  Marlowe  (Keltic  102):  Not  Hylas  was  mourned 
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for  of  Hercules  Than  thou  hast  been  of  me,  where  so  is 
omitted,  and  Kellner's  quotation  (§  209)  from  Clyomon  and 
Claniydes:  So  do  I  fly  from  tyrant,  he,  whose  heart  were 
hard  than  flint;  where  hard  as  flint  and  harder  than  flint,. 
synonyms  in  so  far  as  tliey  signify  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  hardness,  seem  to  be  blended. 

Compare  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 

Referring  to  Grein,    Bugge,    Wulker,  Koppel,  he  there 

calls    attention    to    similar   cases  with  a  comparative  particle 

after  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree. 

E.  g.    Beowulf,    V,   69:    Him   on  mod  beam  t)3et  heal-reced 

hatan  wolde  medo-aern  micel  men  ^ewyrcean  J)one  yldo 

beam  yefre  gefrunou  (er  liess  eine  grosse  Halle  bauen ; 

so  eine  hatte  niemand  gesehen  +  er  liess  eine  grossere 

Halle  bauen  als  man  je  gesehen). 

A  curious  jumble  of  constructions  is  to  be  found  in 
this  passage  from  Mason  :  I  see  the  being  than  whom  nobody 
in  the  world  loves  another  as  I  love  her. 

Different .  .  .  than. 
Smith:  a  quite  different  nature  than. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  The  seventeenth  century  .  .  had  a  different 
notion  of  books  and  women  than  that  which  flourishes 
in  the  nineteenth. 

See  Hodgson  113,  who  has  found  it  in  works  of  Addison, 
Steele,  De  Foe,  Richardson,  Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  Thac- 
keray, Newman  etc. 

Compare  Storm  751,  Horn,  Herrigs  Archiv  1905,  Hall, 
Recent  ex.  of  false  philology. 

Any  .  .  .  than. 

Now  and  then,  mostly  in  older  language,  we  find  than 
after  any,    where  in  a  negative  sentence  hut  should  be  used. 

Any  is  there  equivalent  to  any  other,  and  because  other 
is    often    treated   as  a  comparative,  I  mention  the  case  here. 
Vere    (Arber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  59):    Now,    Sir,   I  think  you 
shall  not  need  any  monitor  than  your  own  name. 

Similar  is  No(ne)  [hut  +  No  otiierj  than. 
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Biddulph:    I    know  of  no  way  .  .  than  that  of  remitting  my 
.  .  addresses. 
On    the  other  hand,  but,  except  is  sometimes  used  after 
no  other.     (See  Hodgson  123  fn.) 

g)  Scarcely  (hardly,  barely)  when  (before),  no  sooner 
than,  as  soon  as  are  synonyms,  all  expressing,  in  different 
ways  that  one  action  follows  immediately  after  another.  No 
sooner,  being  a  comparative,  should  now  be  followed  by  than, 
but  this  conjunction  is  sometimes  used  after  the  others  as 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  may  erroneously  be 
followed  by  when.  Formerly  the  common  phrase  was  no 
sooner  but,  quite  correct,  as  there  is  a  negation,  and  being 
a  substitute  for  scarcely  but.  (About  the  meaning  of  no  in 
this  case  see  Stoffel,  Studies  in  Engl.  103,  106.  Very  rare 
is  no  sooner  till.  Percy,  I,  99.)  To  express  the  same  meaning 
as  scarcely  when,  viz.  that  something  is  not  quite  fulfilled 
when  something  else  happens,  other  combinations  also  are 
used,  e.  g. 

Marryat,  p.  S.  I,  1 :  I  had  not  put  two  pieces  in  my  mouth 
before   Mr.    Handicock   desired    me   to  get  up.     (See 
Stoffel,  St.  in  E.  106.) 
Scarcely  (hardly,  barely)  .  .  .  than. 

An  interesting  blending,  containing  both  scarce,  sooner 
and  but,  is  the  following. 

Fielding,  Tom  Jones  I,  296 :  Mrs.  Honour  had  scarce  sooner 
parted   from    her   young  lady,  than  something  (for  I 
would  not  etc.  .  .)  but  something,  I  say,  suggested  it- 
self to  her. 
Farrar,  Life  of  Christ  231 :  barely  had  He  set  foot  on  shore 

than  they  came  forth  to  meet  him. 
Bellamy,    Looking  Backward  57:  Scarcely  had  my  imagina- 
tion  begun  to    develop   etc.    than  my  .  .  dream  was 
cut  short. 
These   ex.    are   quoted    by    Malmstedt,  Report  XXXIV, 
who  mentions  this  blending.     Others  are: 
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KiNGStoN  11:  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  ....  died  away  than 

a  .  .  .  voice  .  .  .  inquired, 
lb.  36,  lb.  46. 
HowiTT   II,    192:    Scarcely    had  we  set  foot  in  the  vestibule 

than  we  were  driven  back. 
Stead,    History  of  the  Mystery,    98^:    Hardly    had   Zahlbar's 
drooping    hopes    been    revived    .    .    than    they    were 
dashed  to  the  ground. 
Quarterly  Review:  Scarcely  had  Bentley  established  his  fame 
.  .  .,  than  he  broke  forth. 
This  ex.  and  others  from  Bulwer,  Hawthorne,  White, 
DoRAN,  Black,  Griffiths,  and  others  in  Hodgson  123. 

Compare  Horn,  Zur  engl.  Grammatik,  in  Herrigs 
Archiv  1905. 

The  other  result  of  the  blending  is 
No  sooner  .  .  .  when,  which  seems  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
Pick   Me    Up,    Vs  1902,   68:    But    I'd    no    sooner  started  the 
chase,    with   full   steam  ahead,  when  confound  me  if 
the  skimp  wasn't  already  on  the  same  tack. 
As  soon  as  .  .  .  than. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  Aug.  1897,  139'^^:    Your   Committee   take   credit 
to  themselves  for  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  they  disco- 
vered that  Mr.  Hawksley  was  not  an  unwilling  witness 
.  .  than  they  promptly  discontinued  his  evidence. 
Prefer  .  .  .  than. 

This  blending  [prefer  .  .  to  with  the  gerund  +  have  rather 
(like  better)  .  .  than  with  the  infinitive]  is  getting  more  and 
more  frequent  in  literature. 

Sometimes  we  even  find  prefer  .  .  rather  than. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,    ^7*  1894,   336^:    There  are  many  Liberals  who 
would  prefer  the  House  of  Lords  to  continue  as  it  is, 
rather  than  see  it  connected  into  a  real  senate. 
P.  M.  f/.,  2^8  1902,  269:  men  .  .  prefer  to  becoiiie  gamblers  .  . 
rather  than  to  bring  disgrace  upon  a    .   .    profession. 
Literary  World,   ^Ve  1892,  188<^:    We  prefer  to  yield  .  .  than 
go  to  war. 
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Academy,  V12  1897:   But  Mr.  Bloomfield prefers  to 

draw  his  buildings  than  to  write  about  them. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1892,  382 :  He  preferred  to  see  England  free 

than  England  sober, 
lb.  ^Ve  1897,  536:    Each    Power    .  .    prefers    to    see  the  land 

occupied  by  Britain  than  by  any  one. 
Mr.    Stoffel  in  his  review  of  Malmstedt   gives  many 
examples    from    the    Academy,    Literary    World,    Review   of 
Reviews. 

See  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 
Mrs.  Linton:    Preferring   to  know  the  worst  than  to  dream 

the  best. 
Story:  I  .  .  prefer  hearing  you  than  speaking  myself. 
Miss  Yonge:    We    .  .    would    prefer    reading  it    .   .    than  the 

rather  characterless  'Masterman  Ready'. 
(See  Hodgson  125,  where  more  examples.) 
h)  Another,  generally  followed  by  than  (formerly  also 
but^):  Udall,  Roister  58:  another  but  thou)  is  sometimes 
associated  with  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  expressing 
unlikeness,  difference,  change,  opposition,  and  then,  parting 
company  with  the  comparatives,  takes  a  preposition,  from, 
to,  instead  of  the  conjunction  than.  Such  adjectives  are 
different  from  (or  to,  influenced  by  unequal,  dissimilar  to,  not 
uncommon  in  everyday  talk),  opposed  to,  contrary  to,  dissi- 
milar to,  changed  from,  unequal  to  etc.  See  Storm  751, 
Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905,  Sattler  in  Anglia  IV. 

(An)other  .  .  .  to. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vo  1892,  264*^:    Mrs.    Mayo    writes    .    .    on   the 

other  side  of  the  question  to  that  which  is  nowadays 

most  popular, 
lb.  ^Vio  1894,    361«:    there    the    Depute  is  really  at  ease  and 

adopts  quite  another  manner  to  that  which  he  adopts 

when  he  is  in  the  House  itself. 


*)  Malmstedt,  Report  XXXVII. 
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(An)other  .  .  .  from. 
Coleridge,    Piccolomini  I,  12,  106:    This  is  a  far  other  tone 

from  that  .  .  in  which  the  Duke  spoke. 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest  I,  629:    The  Anlaf  here  spoken 

of  was  anotlier  person  from  Olaf  Tryggvesson. 
Trevelyan,  Mac. :  the  Hterature  .  .  was  of  anotlier  order  from 

that  which -Mr.  Macaulay  here  suggests. 
Hughes:    another    thing    from    your    private    school-games. 

(Storm  769). 
See  Hall,  Modern  English  (another  from,  different  than), 
Anglophil  91,  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 
i)  Rather  .  .  .  for  .  .  .  to  (inf.). 

After    rather  than,    when  a  new  subject  enters,  a  clause 
with    should   is    generally  used.     In  the  following  phrase  the 
infinitive  construction  with  for  is  somewhat  striking. 
BoRLASE,  P.  M.  84 :  I  would  rather  die  than  for  the  walls  of 

that  horrible  building  to  inclose  me  again. 
But  after  a  preceding  too  it  would  be  quite  correct. 
Now  the  words  /  would  rather  die  easily  suggest  /  fear 
too  muchy  I  have  suffered  too  much,  I  know  them  too  well 
or  some  similar  idea.  Hence  the  blending  [I  would  rather 
die  than  the  walls  should  inclose  me  +  I  bave  suffered  too 
much  for  the  walls  to  inclose  me.] 

j)  Here  I  also  mention  the  combination  moreover 
than  which.  Moreover  means  besides  which.  The  compara- 
tive more  and  the  desire  to  combine  with  the  preceding 
sentence  account  for  the  addition  of  than  which  [moreover 
-f- more  than  which).  The  expression  is  rare,  it  occurs  in 
newspapers,  and  it  is  generally  calculated  to  produce  a  comic 
effect. 
Punch,  V?  1893,  12'>:    A  nice  night    we've    all  had;  moreover 

than   which,    at    a    quarter  to  three,    lemon-squashes 

gave  out  etc. 
Ib.^Vi  1894,  19P:    Moreover  than  which  they  get  Tuesdays, 

and  Friday  mornings  for  rest  of  Session.  ; 
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lb.  75  1893,  208";  '^k  1897,  84^  ^'U   1897,  191*^;  ^Ve  1897,  286«. 

See  Stoffel,  E.  St.  29,  100. 

k)    It    may    suffice   to   add  these  instances  of  blendings 

of   comparative  expressions,  resulting  in  a  redundance: 

MucEDORUS  I,  1,  37:  Augment  not  then  more  answers. 

Scotsman  :  A  season  more  favourable  .  .  never  has  been  sur- 
passed.   (Hodgson  204). 

Rev.  of  Rev.,    1892,    New  Year's   Extra  Number  51:  There  is 
something    more    in  spirituaHsm  beyond  mere  fraud. 


§  192.    Negation  blendings^). 

a)  Of  frequent  occurrence  in  languages  are  negation- 
anomalies,  especially  the  redundant  negation. 

From  early  periods  of  English  up  to  the  beginning  of 
last  century  two  or  more  negations  were  often  used  with  the 
force  of  one,  as  is  still  the  case  in  vulgar  language.  (Com- 
pare HosER  48,  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1520.) 

Sometimes  this  is  only  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  ne- 
gation. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  dwell  on  the  use  of  a 
double  negation  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  strong  af- 
firmation (e.  g.  BuNYAN,  P.  P.  179:  my  husband  is  where  he 
would  not  but  be  for  all  the  gold  in  the  Spanish  mines). 

Sometimes  the  redundance  or  other  anomalies  are  cer- 
tainly due  to  a  blending  of  expressions  with  different  negations, 
which  present  themselves  to  the  speaker's  mind  at  the  same 
time,  and  are  both  used  by  him  unintentionally,  an  additio- 
nal negation  thus  being  erroneously  inserted  on  account  of 
the  negative  sense  conveyed  by  the  sentence,  e.  g.  I  did  not 
hardly  know  where  I  was.     (Whittaker,  Dictionary  62.) 


')  Pegge  C8.  Franz  §  259.  Adbott  §  406.  Krueger,  Cbertragung 
§  16.  Storm  797.  Paul  §  116,  120.  Matzner  (1865)  III,  133  scqu.  E. 
St.  18.  219.  Anglophil  64  (ex.).  Kellner,  E.  St.  20.  Bain  328.  Sayce 
24.  .Hodgson  197  sequ.  and  passim.  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1518  sequ. 
Ziemer,  Drittes  Kapilel.    Franz,  E.  St.  12. 


^F  TH-t 
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In  §  120  Paul  has  given  a  collection  of  examples  [most- 
ly taken  from  German,  none  from  English]  of  redundant 
negation,  e.  g.  of  a  c?a55-clause  or  an  infinitive  after  a  governing 
verb  with  negative  sense,  further  ofter  ohne,  aiisser,  als, 
kaum,  schwerlich,  selten  etc.  Analogues  are  common  in  other 
languages,  e.  g.  Swedish. 

In  Enghsh  the  combinations  nor  not,  nor  never,  nor  none 
etc.    were  formerly  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception.     For 
examples   from    Shakspere    see   Abbott  and  Franz.     I  here 
just  subjoin  a  few  others. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur   (Martin)    183,    20;    the  bishop  nor 

none  of  his  fellows  might  not  make  him  to  eat. 
lb.  7,  9:  neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  not  come, 
lb.  148,  5:    the    queen    should    not   be   spoken    unto,   of  the 
king,  nor  of  none  other,  for  nothing  done  afore  time 
past. 
b)     But   there  are  many  other  irregularities  which  may 
be    results    of   negation    blendings.     I    shall    now   give  some 
types,    without    any  strictly  logical  division  merely  trying  to 
distinguish  some  groups  in  order  to  make  the  different  cases 
more  easily  surveyable. 

I.     Verb-negation  +  Anotlier  negation. 
Webbe,   Discourse  (Arber  R.  XII,  67):  they  esteemed  not  the 
I.atine  Poetrie  almost  worth  any  thing,  [they  esteemed 
not   the    L.  P.  worth   anything  +  esteemed  the  L.  P. 
almost  not  worth  anything.] 
Pall   Mall    Gazette,    ^V?  190P:    they   will   hate   foreigners  .  . 
and  looking  round  they  will   see   none   of  the    men 
.  .  .  has    been    punished    by    the    foreigners,    and  by 
their   own    Governments   have,    in  many  cases,  been 
advanced,     [none    of  the    men  has  been  punished  + 
the    men    have  not    been    punished].     The  change  of 
number  is  striking  too. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  Jan.  1905,  67:  We  know  .  .  some  of  us  .  .  that 
etc.,  but  we  know  ,  .  none  of  us  .  .  who  first  invented 
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Christmas  cards  [we  know  not  (we  do  not  know)  + 
none  of  us  knows). 

Compare  Krueger,  Cbertragimg  47:  We  are  none  of  us  per- 
fect.    [We  are  not  +  none  of  us  is). 

Anglophil  23:  He  had  met  nobody,  or  if  he  had,  they  had 
not  accosted  him.  [He  had  met  nobody,  or  if  he 
had  met  any,  they  etc.  +  He  had  not  met  anybody, 
.      .  or  if  he  had  etc.). 

Spectator:  None  of  them  have  attained  the  requisite  standard 
...  and  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  decadence,  (they 
have  not  attained  etc.).  [Here,  as  often  in  similar 
passages,  the  meaning  is  opposite  to  that  intended.] 
(Hodgson  195.) 

Cockburn:  it(  the  Edinburgh  Ueview)  could  agree  with  nobody. 
What  man  of  sense  could?    (Hodgson  197.) 

c)  Among  negatives  we  may  distinguish  those  represent- 
ing in  some  form  the  old  negation  ne,  e.  g.  not,  no  (with 
compounds)  never,  neither,  nor  etc.,  or  in-,  un-^),  and  those 
only  implying  a  negation,  and  from  which  such  a  one  may 
be  deduced  —  masked  negations  — ,  of  which  two  classes 
there  may  be  confusions,  resulting  in  phrases  without  an 
open  negation,  but  containing  expressions,  which  are  possible 
only  in  conection  with  such  a  negation,  or  in  redundant 
negatives.     We  may  then  establish  the  group 


*)  Two  such  are  probably  blended  in:  He  could  not  [do  it  +  He 
could  im]-  possibly  do  it. 

Molly  Bawn  1,  37:  No  smallest  sound  of  praise. 
lb.  I,  76:  No  faintest  desire, 
lb.  I,  53:  No  little  faintest  tinge. 
Doyle,  Hound  251:  No  slightest  sign. 

The  restrictive  meaning  of  these  adjectives,  by  which  not  the 
smallest  sound,  not  the  faintest  desire  is  equivalent  to  no  sound  at  all, 
no  desire  at  all,  facilitates  the  blending,  in  which  the  meaning  of  no  is 
strengthened  by  the  superlative.  Compare  Sv.  Dgbl,  ^/i  1906,  2,  7:  hon 
liar  ingen  den  ringaste  ratt. 

(About  710  as  a  word-modifier  and  not  as  a  sentence-  or  word- 
modifier  see  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  366  and  Stoffel,  St.  in  E.  77  sequ.) 
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II.     Open  negation  +  Masked  negation. 
Milton  II,  16:    His  god-like  guest,  walks  iorth,  without  more 
train    accompany'd  than  with  his  own  complete  per- 
fections,   [with  no   more  train  accompany'd  +  without 
more  train). 
Doyle,  Boer  War  I,  44:     it  was  only  a  question  of  time  be- 
fore   the   newcomers    would    dominate  the  Raad  and 
elect  their  own  President.    [It  was  a  question  of  time 
when  +  It  was  not  long  before].     It  was  a  question  of 
time   implies    a    negation,    being  equivalent  to  it  was 
not  a  long  time. 
It  was  not  long  before  is  a  current  phrase;  e.  g.  Hughes, 
T.  B.  S.  (T.)  159:     It    was'nt    long  .  .  before    the    last    act  of 

that  drama  came. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1900,  315^ 

Shakspere,    (Globe)    Cor.    II,    2,    17:    He    waved  indifferently 
'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm.    [He  waved 
'twixt   good   and  harm  +  He  waved,  doing  them  nei- 
ther  good    nor    harm    (would    do  them  neither  good 
nor  harm)).     See  Franz  §  434,  Anm.  2;  Abbott  §  408. 
Eachard    (Arber,    Engl.    Garner   256):   Very  few  who  can  do 
much  more  than  teach  to  write  and  read  will  accept 
of  such  preferment. 
This    sentence    is  not  illogical,  but  the  wording  is  noti- 
ceable.   It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  wants  to  say: /en; /7iaf 
can  do  a  little  more  than  teach  to  write  etc.    will  accept,  and 
at  the  same  time  thinks:  those  who  accept  of  such  preferment 
cannot  do  much  more  etc. 

Very   interesting  is    the   phrase  seldom  (rarehj)  or  ever, 

produced    by    the    blending    of  a  negative  and  a  conditional 

alternative :  seldom  or  never  +  seldom  if  ever. 

Murray,  N.  E.   D.    gives    examples,    the   earliest   irom    1771: 

Contempt.  Man:   All    those   people  who  were  afflicted 

with    any  Illness,  seldom  or  ever  survived  it;  further 

from  Syd.  Smith,  Two  Vols.  Sermons  I,  76 :  This  plea 

is  rarely  or  ever  true;  and  from  Mor.  Philos. 
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Another  is: 
Thackeray,    Adventures    of   Philip  199:    He    seldom  or  ever 
entered  the  'Megatherium'. 

Others  are: 
Smith:    Those  who  walk  in  their  sleep  have  seldom  or  ever 
the    most    distant    recollection    that    they    have    been 
dreaming  at  all. 
Id.:  A  friendship   among   persons  of  different  sexes  rarely  or 

ever  takes  place. 
Douglas:  That  refinement  which  is  seldom  or  ever  found. 
Quart.  Review:  Humanity  seldom  er  ever  shows  itself. 
Helps:   divines  .  .  are  seldom  or  ever  disposed  to  carry  out 

their  principles. 
Id.:  Premature  decay  is  seldom  or  ever  local. 
Greenw^ood:  You  seldom  or  ever  see  a  hale  or  hearty  man. 
Id.:    Your  Christmas  writers  are  seldom  or  ever  of  this  sort. 

These  and  other  ex.  in  Hodgson,  121,  122.  I  have 
quoted  them  to  show  that  the  phrase  is  not  so  uncommon, 
as  one  might  think. 

As  Storm  exemplifies  from  vulgar  language  (E.  Ph.  811, 
848),  with  the  observation  that  —  as  is  well  known  —  a  com- 
parative may  often  be  looked  upon  as  implying  a  negation  ^), 
nor  is  sometimes  used  for  than  after  a  comparative. 
James,  I  (Scoones  44):  use  him  .  .  in  a  more  homely,  loving 
sort  nor  other. 

Horn,  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905,  explains  this  use  as  pro- 
bably due  to  a  blending:  He  is  taller;  than  his  brother  (the 
old  parataxis)  +  He  is  tall,  nor  (and  not)  his  brother. 

See  Einenkel,  Anglia  XXVH,  Stoffel,  E.  St.  XXXI. 

Verbs  and  phrases  of  the  following  types  [with  less  in- 
stead of  more]  ought  to  come  in  here  too:  I  refuse  to  allow 
his  visits  .  .  .  much  less  to  give  him  my  daughter  [I  refuse 
.  .  much  more  +  I  am  not  (much)  disposed  .  .  =  I  am 
little  disposed  .  .  .  much  less). 

*)  Compare  the  pleon.  negation  in  German  phrases  of  the  type: 
Er  singt  besser,  als  er  nicht  gesungen  hat,  the  French  use  of  personne,. 
aiiciin  etc.,  the  English  use  of  any  etc.  after  comparatives. 
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He  objects  to  pay  even  a  portion  of  the  amount,  much 
less  the  whole. 

Trevelyan:    Macaulay   was   mistaken  in  expecting  tliat  Lord 

Durham  would  call  his  enemies  to  account,  and  still 

less  his  friends.    (Hodgson  198.) 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  similar  verbs,  implying  a  ne~ 

gation,    and    then    liable    to   be  mixed  with  another  negative 

construction. 

Such  are  forbid,  decline,  prevent,  deprecate  etc. 
E.    g.    Lady    Chatterton:    The   bad    weather    prevented    his 
seeing  the  Lac  .  .  or  scarcely  any  of  Luchan's  lions. 
(Hodgson  197.) 
See  Anglophil  172;  Koch  §  280—281. 
It   is    a  common  occurrence  (exemplified  from  German 
by  Paul)  that  a  clause  or  infinitive,  dependent  on  such  verbs^ 
is  erroneously  and  pleonastically  negated  ^). 
Krueger  (tlbertragung  13):  I  w^arn  you  not  to  go. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur    (Martin)    137,    19:    Jesu  defend  .  .^ 

that  I  may  never  see  it. 
lb.  51,  22:    One    way    defendeth    thee    that    thou   ne  go  that 

way. 
Shakspere,  R.  Ill,  I,  3,  90 :  you  may  deny  that  you  were  not 
the  cause  (deny  that  +  say  that  .  .  not). 
Thus  but  (that)  is  sometimes  erroneously  made  to  in- 
troduce a  clause  after  a  negated  verb  of  the  doubt-,  deny-, 
/ear-classes,  whereby  logically  the  opposite  to  what  is  meant, 
is  said. 

E.  g.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  come  (Anglophh.  99.) 
Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur  (Martin)  3:    I    could    not   well  deny 
but    that  there  was  such  a  noble  king  (Could  not  as- 
sert but  that  +  could  not  deny  that.)  ^). 


*)  Compare  tlie  negation  in  French  after  craindre  etc.  Reinhold- 
SON  60,  Krueger,  Ubertragiing  §16,  Malmst.,  Bidrag  28,  Whittaker  113. 

2)  But  what  and  but  that  seem  to  be  blended  in  Dickens,  Mut. 
Fr.  II,  14,  196:  It  can't  be  reasoned  out  of  his  head  .  .  .  but  what  that 
he  can  do  right.    Sec  Franz,  E.  St.  1893,  18,  430. 
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Of  another  type  is 
lieu,  of  Rev.,    ^Vn  1900,  445:   It  is  a  question  for  the  gravest 
consideration    whether    the   time  has  not  come  when 
.  ,  statutory    provision  should  not  be  made  for  com- 
pelHng    every    youth  .  .  to    undergo  a  certain   period 
of  athletic  training. 
After    a    negative    phrase    but   has  from  old  times  been 
used  in  the  function  of  a  relative  word  (or  a  conjunction)  + 
a    negation.      But     sometimes    the    negation    is    erroneously 
marked    even    by  a  special  word  in  such  a  clause  beginning 
with  but. 

Stead,  History  of  the  Mystery,  Rev.  of  Rev.  Annual  for  1897, 
59":    seldom    a    day    passed    but  .  .  he  did    not    find 
his  way  .  . 
lb.    59'^    There    was    not    a  man  of  them  but  did  not  feel  a 
pride  .  .  .  [but  -f  that  —  not]. 
As  a  confusion  of  a  dubitative  question  and  a  negation 
we    might    perhaps    consider    the    much    debated  passage  in 
Shakspere,    Macbeth  (Globe)  III,  6,  8:  Who  cannot  want  the 
thought   how    monstrous   it  w^as  for  Malcolm  and  Donalbain 
to  kill  their  gracious  father? 

Baynes  (274  sequ.)  tries  to  show  that  none  of  the  many 
explanations  proposed  is  satisfactory,  and  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  want  in  Northern 
dialects  and  in  Shakspere's  time  in  some  cases  where  it  is 
equivalent  to  do  without  (I  cannot  want  the  horse  =  I  can- 
not do  without  the  horse,  must  have  it).  This  meaning  oc- 
curs for  instance  in  Shirley  (Keltic  549):  Your  lordship 
cannot  want  a  female  furniture.  .  .  I  must  have  somebody. 
I  think  we  have  to  do  with  a  blending  of  Who  can 
want  the  thouglit?  and  We  cannot  want  the  thought  (We 
cannot  but  think)  or  something  like  that. 
Compare  Delius  fn. 


In    less   than    no   time,    mentioned  by  Pegge,  239,  seems  to  be  a 
blending,  related  to  those  treated  in  this  section. 
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In  the  following  sentence  the  wording  is  striking. 
Dryden  (Scoones  140):     If  you  have  any  .  .  faults,  they  con- 
sist   chiefly    in    the    choice  of  words,  and  the  placing 
them  so  as  to  make  the  verse  run  smoothly. 
The    last   words    would    come   in  much  better  after  the 
negation:    You    cannot  place  the  words  so  as  to  etc.     (Faults 
implies  a  negation.) 

He    had    kept    silence    on    the    subject    further    than  of 
having    met    him    (a   phrase,  adduced  by  Anglophil  159)  re- 
presents a  blending  of:  He  had  kept  silence  except  .  .  +  He- 
had  not  spoken  further  than  .  .  or  some  such  phrase, 
d)     III.     Masked  negation  +  Masked  negation. 
Few  -{-  Seldom. 
Times,    ^V*  1901,  5,  1:  (from  a  book  reviewed  and  criticized): 
Circumstances    which    will    seldom   fall   to    the  lot  of 
few  travellers. 
Want  +  Fail. 
A  True  Reformer:     It  was  want  of  imagination  .  .  that  failed 
him.     (Hodgson  214.) 
Want  +  Have  less. 
Shakspere,    The    Winter's    Tale    (Globe)    III,    2,   56:     I  ne'er 
heard  3^et  that  any  of  these   bolder  vices  wanted  less 
impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did  than  to  perform 
it  first.     (Compare  Delius.) 
Without  +  Less. 
Shakspere,  Cymbeline   (Delius)  1,  5,  21:  taking  a  beggar  with- 
out less  quality. 
Miss  +  Absence. 
Froude:  we  do  not  miss  the  absence  of  what  we  have  never 
enjoyed.     (Hodgson  197.) 
Falsely  -f-  Mis- . 
Chorley:  epithets  falsely  misapplied.     (Hodgson  213.) 
/  cannot  help  (doing  -{-  I  cannot)  but  do. 
The    history    of   the  meaning  of  the  verb  help  deserves 
a  paragraph.     From  the  16:th  century  we  find  it  in  negative 
sentences    possessing    the  meaning:    avoid,  refrain,  escape,  be 

10 
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responsible  for  etc.,  e.  g.  Thackeray,  V.  F.  68:  You  can't  help 
your  pedigree ;  and  even  erroneously  with  the  negation  omit- 
ted, e.  g.  Hughes,  T.  B.  O.  264:  /  can't  help  it  if  the  cook 
thinks  I  am  a  glutton.  —  But  you  could  help  letting  Grey 
think  that  you  should  like  etc.  Jerome,  S.  Th.  57:  I  dare 
not  use  it  more  than  I  can  help. 

Phrases  of  the  type:  /  shall  give  no  more  than  I  can 
help  are  quite  common,  and  are  based  on  the  analogy  of 
/  shall  give  no  more,  if  I  can  help  it.    (See  Hodgson  122  secfu.\ 

/  cannot  help  +  ^  present  participle  then  acquired  the 
same  sense  as  /  cannot  choose  but  +  infinitive  (common 
from  the  16:th  century),  which  may  from  the  same  date 
also  be  expressed  by  /  cannot  but  +  infinitive,  with  an  ellipsis 
of  do,  be  etc.  before  but. 

By  blending  but  is  illegitimately  inserted  after  help  (for- 
bear), three  negations  being  used  instead  of  two. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Ostermalm  High-school  for  girls 
(XXXIV)  Malmstedt  has  mentioned  one  example:  Hall  Calve, 
The  Christian  I,  282:  she  could  not  help  but  open  her  letter ; 
adding  that  he  knows  no  parallel(!). 

In  his  review  of  Malmstedt  Stoffel,  observing  that  the 
usage  is  creeping  into  literature,  though  illegitimately,  quotes 
some  other  passages,  e.  g.  from  Lit.  World:  .  .  .  one  cannot 
help  but  respect;  Rev.  of  Rev.:  we  cannot  help  but  sympa- 
thise; we  cannot  help  but  feel  sorry  etc. 

Just  to  show  the  frequence  I  will  add  a  few  more. 
BuNYAN,  H.  W.  248:  he  could  not  forbear  but  aloud  to  cry  out. 
Caine,  Scapegoat  11:  None  could  help  but  hear  their  shouts. 
lb.  69:  He  could  not  help  but  weep, 
lb.  304:  She  could  not  help  but  cry. 
Pick  Me  Up,  ^Vs  1902,  142:  He  could  not  help  but  experience 

a  sense  of  relief, 
lb.  'Vi  1902,  47:  she  could  not  help  but  feel  pleased. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^n  1900,  488'>:  What  I  cannot  help  but  feel  i.«^ 
that  etc. 
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I  shall  wind  up  this  discussion  by  some  passages  where 
probably  an  affirmative  sentence  is  mixed  with  one  with 
negative  form. 

e)     IV.     Negation  +  Affirmation. 
Malory,    Morte    d' Arthur   (Martin)  39,  28:  beauty  faileth  you 
not    as    any    that    liveth,   (influenced,  I  think,  by  the 
synonym:  You  have  as  much  b.  as  any). 
All    good  things  vanish  less  than  in  a  day  (adduced  by 
Abbott  §'  420)  may  be  solved  by  a  transposition  of  in,  but  I 
don't  think  it  impossible  that  there  is  a  mixing  of  a  negative 
verb  {vanish  in  less  than  a  day)  and  a  positive  verb  (live  less 
than  a  day). 

The  Spectator  (II,  274)  quotes  from  Milton:  God  and 
his  Son  except,  created  thing  nought  valu'd  he;  where,  as 
the  author  writes,  »the  Divine  Persons  mentioned  in  the 
first  Line  are  represented  as  created  Beings »,  curiously  enough, 
for  the  blending  is  caused  by  the  contrast  between  God  and 
his  Son  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Created  thing,  so  that  Every- 
thing except  G.  and  his  S.  is  equivalent  to  Created  thing, 
which  two  synonyms  are  blended. 

Taking  for  =  in  spite  of  (Stoffel,  Studies  in  English 
12)  we  may  trace  a  tinge  of  a  blending  in  the  following 
sentence: 

Athenamm,  ''12  1892,  269:  From  her  ancestor  (Roger  North) 
she  (Marianne  North)  inherited  her  passion  for  musi- 
cal and  pictorial  art,  though  from  anything  that  ap- 
pears her  father  had  little  or  no  faculty  for  either 
one  or  the  other  [(judging)  from  everything  (that  ap- 
pears) +  for  anything  that  appears  (to  the  contrary)]. 
A  diibitative  question  +  another  expression  for  improbability. 
Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (Martin)  172:  Who  would  have  wend 
that  thou  that  hast  been  to  me  so  lief  and  dear,  and 
thou  art  named  a  noble  knight,  and  would  betray  me  for 
the  riches  of  the  sword.  [Who  would  have  wend  that 
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thou    woiildst    betray  +  thou  art  so  Hef  and  a  noble 
knight,  and  yet  thou  wouldst  betray]. 

As  oppositcs  in  general,   so  also  negative  and  affirmative  expres- 
sions with  an  opposite  sense  may  suggest  one  another  (Paul  §  114). 

In  the  following  passage  the  pluperfect  requires  explanation. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  112:  But  you  cannot  think,  unless  you  had  been  there, 

as  I  was,  what  a  shout  there  was  in  Emanuel's  camp. 

The    pluperfect   you  had  been    is   seemingly   introduced   to  mark 

unreality;    the    perfect  unless  you  have  been  there  leaving  it  undecided 

whether   one   has    been    there  or  not.     You  could  not  think,,  unless  you 

had  been  would  be  wrong,  because  it  might  imply  ability  (now  you  can, 

because   you  have  been  there).     I  think  the  pluperfect  may  have  come 

in  from  the  corresponding  affirmative  conditional  sentence;  thus:    yon 

cannot  think,  but  you  would  be  able  to,  if  you  had  been  there  as  I  was. 

Marryat,  Easy  319  (Storm,  E.  Ph.  7G8):  convenient  loopholes  had  been 

prepared    by    the    defenders,   who    now    opened    a    smart  fire 

upon    the    assailants,  the  latter  having  no  means  of  returning 

it   effectually,    had    they    had   ammunition    for   their  muskets, 

which    fortunately    they    had    not   been    able  to  procure,   [the 

latter   having    no    means    etc.   suggests:  the  latter  would  have 

had  means  of  returning  it  etc.]. 


§  193.     You  and  thou  as  pronouns  of  address  ^). 

a)  From  the  13:th  century  the  pronouns  ye  (you)  and  thou 
were  both  used  in  addressing  one  person,  sometimes  with 
some  difYerence  in  sense,  as  some  scholars  have  tried  to 
prove  (Franz  §  148  sequ.  and  E.  St.  17,  Spies  §  142  sequ., 
Kellner,  E.  St.  20.),  sometimes  also  indiscriminately,  as  is 
clearly  seert  in  the  numerous  passages  with  transition  from 
one  of  these  pronouns  to  the  other  without  any  apparent 
reason.  (Kellner  §  277,  278;  Abbott  §  231  sequ.;  Koch  II, 
§  299  sequ.) 
Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale  (Morris,  Skeat)  v.  210:  Venus  if 

it  be  thy  wil  yovv  .  .  thus  to  transfigure. 
Malory,    Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  10,  3.   Since  I  have  made 

you  knight,  thou  must  give  mc  a  gift. 


')  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  107G  sequ. 
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lb.  32,  10 :    this   day    hast    thou    done   me  great  damage  .  . ; 

now    are    3^e    come    unto  your  death,  for  I  shall  not 

warrant    you,    but  ye  shall  as  well  be  rewarded  with 

this    sword    .  .    as  thou  hast  rewarded  me,  for  much 

pain  have  ye  made  me  to  endure. 
Marston  (Keltic  357):  You  know  I  always  lov'd  you;  pr'ythee 

live.     Wilt  thou  strike? 
Lamb  89:  1  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then  esteemed  you. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  144:  »Go»,  cried  I,  »thou  art  a  wretch,  .  . 

but  your  meanness  secures  you  from  my  anger». 
To  a  saint: 
BoRLASE,    P.  M.  82:    O,    holy  Saint  Sergius,    you    haven't  so 

fervent  an  adorer  .  .  as  myself  ...  I  would  bare  my 

body  and  lacerate  it  .  .  before  thee. 
Under    such    circumstances    it    is    clear    that    blendings 
should  occur.     There  are  also  some  to  be  found  in  literature. 
As  Franz  observes  (§  1),  phonetic  factors  may  in  some  cases 
have  been  at  work  too  (e.  g.  shall  thou). 

b)  Thou  with  a  plural  verb. 

Malory,    Morte    D'Arthur    (Martin)  172:    thou    art    named   a 

noble  knight,  and  would  betray  me. 
lb.  172,  20:  What  said  thou  there? 
Noah's  Flood  (Keltic  XLI):  Why  stand  thou  there? 
Shakspere,  Merch.  II,  2,  110  (F.  3.):  Woul'd  (F.  4  would)  thou 

aught  with  me? 
Id.,  Wives  II,  2,  26:  What  would  thou  more  of  man? 
Id.,  Love  V,  2,  103  (F.  2) :  an  angel  shall  thou  see. 

Compare  Franz  §  1. 

Some  of  these  forms  may,  of  course,  be  due  merely  to 
carelessness. 

Uncertain  are  passages  with  thou  were  (the  old  form) 
for  wert,  which  last  form  gains  ground  in  the  16:th  century. 
TotteVs  Miscellany  165:  thou  wer  a  frend. 

c)  You  with  a  singular  verb. 

Shakspere,   Troil.  V,  2,  99  (Fol.  2)  (Franz  §  141):    you  shall 
not  go. 
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Whetstone,  A  Remembrance  of  the  .  .  life  of  .  .  George 
Gascoigne  (Arber,  Reprints)  24:  O  foolish  man,  that 
art  in  office  plaste,  Think  whence  thou  cam'st,  and 
whether  ye  shalt  goe. 

Udall,  Roister  (Arber,  Reprints)  76:  What  sayst  you?  (also 
quoted  by  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  205,  E.  K.  §  147.) 

Spies  (§  150)  adduces  from  New  Custom  18 :  Art  you  minded 
on  me  your  anger  to  wreak  .  .  .  .? 

Pegge  (131)  adduces  from  the  Quaker  language:  Will  thee? 
Thee  are.     I  hope  thee  are  well. 

§  194.  Possessive  pronoun  +  Personal  pronoun  as 
antecedent. 

In  §  117,  speaking  of  irregularities  in  referring  back  to 
an  antecedent,  Paul  says :  »Am  haufigsten  ist  der  Fall,  dass 
das  Relativum  auf  ein  Possessivpron.  bezogen  wird,  als  wenn 
das  Personalpron.  da  stttnde».  Ex.  from  Latin  and  Greek 
with  the  observation  that  this  contamination  was  common 
in  Middle  German. 

In    English,    I    think,    it  is  extremely  rare,  though  it  is 
not  quite  impossible  to  find  examples  of  it. 
Spectator  II,  490:  my  own  Life,  who  am  a  Soldier. 

§  195.     Singular  +  Plural  ^). 

a)  Among  irregularities  as  to  number  there  are  some 
that  deserve  a  place  here. 

First  of  all  we  may  consider  the  use  of  a  plural  verb 
and  plural  pronouns,  referring  to  a  collective  word  with 
singular  form,  which  'due  concession  by  grammar  to  psycho- 
logy' (Kellner  §  85)  is  frequent  in  Modern  English. 


*)  Paul  §  117,  185.  Storm  passim.  Zikmer  63,  88.  Krueger,  Cber- 
tragung  §  12.  Anglophil  30,  31  sequ.  Koch  II  §  70  sequ.  Compton 
28  sequ. 
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The  conception  of  number  is  subjective,  and  there  would 
not  be  much  striking  in  that  use,  if  prepositive  attributes 
were  not  kept  in  the  singular  number,  thus  showing  a  struggle 
between  two  alternatives. 

I  think  that  the  idea  of  a  plural  noun,  which  the 
speaker  might  have  used  instead  of  the  collective,  has  often 
had  an  influence  ^). 

»So  schiebt  sich  z.  B.»,  says  Paul  (§  117),  »die  Vorstellung 
der  Einwohner  an  die  Stelle  der  Stadt  oder  des  Landes». 
I  cannot,  however,  see  that  this  substitute  must  be  etymo- 
logically  related  to  the  collective,  as  Paul  says,  who  among 
his  contaminations  gives  some  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
examples  of  a  singular  collective  word  being  continued  by  a 
plural  pronoun, 

e.  g.  Massiliam  .  .  ab  iis; 

Frankreich  .  .  Hire  Lebensweise. 
Compare  Bunyan,  H.  W.    126:    The  whole  town    .    .    showed 

themselves. 
Pepys  51 :  it  is  intended  to  call  this  Parliament  and  try  them. 
Savage,  Wife  151 :  you  will  not  think  it  impertinent  if  I  ... 
give  to  you,  an  American,  who  I  am  told  .  .  are  very 
free  with  their  tongues,  the  advice  etc. 
Walpole  (Scoones  205):    The  city  have  a  mind  to  be  out  of 
humour. 

ZiEMER  calls  this  construction  a  Realausgleichung;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  keep  up  a  strict  distinction  between  this 
and  the  'Kombinationsausgleichung',  according  to  Z.  'eine 
Erweiterung  of  the  former'. 

If  Ich  liege  ins  Gras,  influenced  by  Ich  lege  inich  ins 
Gras,  belongs  to  the  blendings,  I  suppose  we  do  not  commit 
any  great  fault  in  classing  This  crew  were  drowned,  in- 
fluenced by  These  sailors  were  drowned,  among  the  same 
phenomena. 

A  few  while,  mentioned   by  Pegge  (181),  seems  to  have 


')  Compare  Krueger,    Ubertragung  §  12.    Sweet,    N.  E.  G.  §  120. 
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been  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  plural,  e.  g.  a  few  minutes, 
(See  also  Storm  947.) 

I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  so  often  treated^ 
and  so  richly  illustrated  in  philological  works  and  passim  in 
English  literature. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  some  special  cases. 

b)  Some  indefinite  pronouns  are  very  nearly  related  to 
collective  nouns,  being  of  a  plural  sense  even  in  their  singu- 
lar form  ^).  Every,  euerybodij,  everyone,  some  and  any  with 
their  compounds,  even  each  may  be  equivalent  to  all;  no^ 
nobody,  none  to  the  negation  of  all.  In  fact  they  are  often 
treated  as  plurals.  Here  the  verb  is  often  singular,  but 
the  back-referring  pronoun  plural;  e.  g.  everybody  was  on 
deck,  amusing  themselves  (other  ex.  in  Storm).  But  while 
speaking  of  this,  we  should  not  forget  another  factor  that 
may  be  at  work  here.  The  speaker  may  prefer  a  form 
common  to  both  genders,  such  as  some  pronouns  present 
in  the  plural,  but  not  in  the  singular.  Jespersen  has  pointed 
out  this  possibility  in  Pr.  §  24,  where  he  also  gives  a  great 
many  examples.  See  also  Storm  749  fn.  and  Franz  in  E.  St. 
XVII.  But  the  plural  also  occurs  in  cases  where  this 
consideration  does  not  come  in ;  e.  g.  no  one  of  us  are 
happy,    [none  is  -j-  we  are  not.] 

This  constructio  ad  sensum  was  common  already  in  the 
17:th  century,  says  Storm  on  page  749.  It  is  to  be  found 
much  earlier,  and  in  sorne  cases  where  the  pronouns  seem 
to  have  a  particular,  individual  application,  it  is  certainly 
striking. 

How  great  the  uncertainty  may  be,  is  shown  by  such 
passages  as  the  following: 


')  Kruger  §  61  sequ.  Franz  §  220.  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  24.  Krum- 
MACHEPf,  E.  St.  XIV,  271.  Matzner  (1864)  139  scqii.  Hodgson  152  sequ. 
(examples).    Whittaker,  Dictionary  48. 
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Webbe,  His  Travailes  (Aiber  R.  II,  17):  if  any  man  be  in- 
debted one  to  another  and  doth  not  make  paiment 
.  .  the  officers  may  enter  iippon  the  debtors,  and  .  .  . 
imprison  them  in  grieuous  sort  where  iudgment  shal, 
.  .  passe  against  liim. 

MucEDORus  II,  3,  27 :  everything  that  doth  approach  my  sight 
are  forc'd  to  fall. 

Lyly,    Euphiies    (Arber,    R.  II,  289):    I    knowe    Nature    hath 
prouided,     and     I     thinke    our    lawes    allow    it    that 
one    maye    loue    when    they    see    their    time.     (Spies- 
§  234.) 

Shakspere,  Err.  IV,  3,  1 :  There's  not  a  man  .  .  but  doth 
salute  me  as  if  I  were  their  .  .  friend. 

Spectator  II,  602:  When  any  who  are  not  of  the  Law  are  let 
in,  the  Person  who  introduces  him,  says,  he  is  a  very 
honest  Gentleman. 

lb.  274:  In  proportion  as  either  of  these  two  Qualities  are 
wanting,  the  Language  is  imperfect. 

Milton  II,  92:  each  in  their  kind.  Often  he  uses  the  singu- 
lar, e.  g.  Ill,  173:  each  .  .  his  seat;  III,  175  etc. 

Thackeray,  V.  F.  338:  a  person  can't  help  their  birth.  (See 
Jesp.,  Pr.  §  24.) 

HowiTT  I,  115:  Everybody  has  a  comfortable  seat  appropri- 
ated to  them. 

lb.  II,  210:  Whilst  the  horses,  each  in  their  turn,  were  made 
to  swim. 

lb.  II,  292:  guests  every  one  of  whom  had  .  .  .  kept  their 
promise. 

Jerome,  Stage  273:  Everybody  would  be  talking  at  once. 

Borlase,  p.  M.  47:  These  (volumes)  contained  records  from 
the  lives  of  pretty  nearly  every  Russian. 

Sweet,  Elementarbuch  40:  Some  one  must  have  taken  it  by 
mistake  instead  of  their  own.     (Jesp.) 

Miss  Austen  :  cheating  a  person  of  their  .  .  contempt. 
(Hodgson  15G.) 
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Paris:    Almost   every  house  .  .  has  lodgings  or  are  pensions 

or  hotels.     (Hodgson  131.) 
Mrs.  Gaskell:  Each  of  the  girls  went  up  into  their  separate 

rooms  to  rest  and  calm  themselves. 
Id.:    Each    thought    of   the    other's  grief,  —  each  prayed  for 

the  other  rather  than  for  themselves. 
Reade:  everybody  was  on  deck,  amusing  themselves  as  they 

could. 
Saturday  Review:    not    one  of  the  bright    .  .    stars  of  Polish 
history  were  of  that  line  or  age. 
(Hodgson  152  sequ.,  where  ex.) 

In  §  303  Spies  quotes  many  such  passages  with  a  plural 
personal  or  possessive  pronoun  referring  back  to  a  singular 
subject. 

Most    clearly    the    blending   is  seen  in  such  cases  as  the 
following,  where  the  noun  qualified  by  the  pronoun  is  drawn 
into  the  plural  number. 
Malory,    Morte- D'Arthur    (Sommer's    ed.)    384,    1;    And    so 

eyther  knyghtes  made  hem  redy. 
P.  L.  (Gairdner)   709/193:    yt    wer    non    honoure    to    neyther 
partyes. 
The    following    passage    also    shows    the    conception    of 
each  as  a  plural. 

Melmoth:    Between    each    plane-tree   are    planted    box-trees. 
(Hodgson  115.)   , 
I  am   one  too  many   here.     [I  am  one  too  much  -f  We 
are  one  too  many.]. 

c)  These  (those)  kind  of  things. 

Though  a  collective  generally  requires  a  plural  verb, 
a  preceding  attribute  is,  as  a  rule,  singular  except  before 
the  words  kind  and  sort,  followed  by  a  partitive  of  and  a 
plural. 

Here  we  have  a  blending :  these  tilings  -j-  this  kind  of 
things.' 
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See  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  125,  Malmstedt,  Report,  Kellneh 
§  18,  172,  Whittaker,  Diet.  114.  Compare  Einenkel,  Anglia 
27,     Krueger,   Ubertragung  §  12. 

Some  prefer  to  call  it  an  attraction  (Storm,  E.  Pli.  701, 
many  ex.,  Abrott  §  412,  where  also  these  pair;  Kruger,  Erg. 
gr.  §  63). 

It  occurs  mainly  in  conversation  but  also  in  careful 
written  language,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  almost  idiomatic. 
(Kruger  §  63,  Alford,  Queen's  E.  58,  Emerson  §  323,  Franz 
§  184,  Anm.  2). 

In  OE.  the  word  cijn  was  put  in  the  genitive  case  (alles 
cynnes  men);  later  the  gen.  ending  was  left  out  or  not  under- 
stood,   and   the  French  word  manner  took  the  place  of  kyn 
(all  manner  men). 
Chaucer,  C.  T.  (Morris,  Skeat  87):  no  manner  shot. 

Finally  all  manner  (later  kind)  was  followed  by  a  parti- 
tive genitive  [all  manner  (kind)  of  men].  Sometimes  both 
manner  and  kind  are  used  together,  e.  g.  Ascham,  Tox. 
(Arber)  152:  all  maner  of  kyndes  of  wether. 

The  modern  construction  represents  a  return  to  a  more 
concrete  conception,  an  older  stage.  (Franz  §  516 ;  Kellner 
§  168—172.) 

King  Lear  II,  2,  96:  These  kind  of  knaves. 
Sheridan,  School:  All  these  sort  of  things. 
Spectator  I,  287:  those  sort  of  Men. 
Miss  Austen  :  those  kind  of  schemes. 
Syd.  Smith:  these  sort  of  impertinences. 
Saturday  Review:  these  sort  of  romantic  spots. 
Hannay:  These  kind  of  books. 

(Those  four  and  other  quotations  in  Hodgson  156.) 

For  more  examples  and  the  historical  development 
compare  Abbott  §  412,  Kellner  §  12,  18,  166  sequ..  Sweet, 
N.  E.  G.  §  125,  Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  145,  Malmstedt,  Report 
XXXIV,  Franz  §  184,  Anm.  2,  Hodgson  156  sequ. 
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d)  I  will  now  stop  to  consider  two  phrases  where  the 
plural  is  due  to  the  idea  of  reciprocity. 

/  am  friends  with  him. 

I  am  his  friend  (friend  with  him)  suggests  he  is  my 
friend  and  we  are  friends. 

Hence  the  blending,  which,  though  an  irregularity,  has 
proved  the  stronger. 

See  Kellner  §  17;  Wheeler  9  (I  am  befriended  with 
him  +  we  are  friends);  Paul  §  118;  Abbott  §  25;  Emerson 
§  323;  EiNENKEL,  P.  Gr.  §  145  (He  says:  »noch  jetzt  im 
schottischen  Dialekt».  If  he  means  that  it  is  limited  to  that 
dialect,  he  is  certainly  mistaken);  Anglophil  19;  Krueger, 
Cbertragung  §  12. 

Compare  Danish:  Jeg  er  gode  venner  med  ham. 

The  blending  was  not  so  common  in  earlier  periods  as 
in  our  days.     It  occurs  from  the  16:th  century  onwards. 
Shakspere,    Henr.   VI,    III,    IV,    1,    115:    Is  Warwick  friends 

with  Margaret? 
lb.  Ant.  and  CI.,  II,  5,  44:   Antony  .  .  is  friends  with  Caesar. 

As  to  the  origin,  the  following  passage  is  very  instructive. 
Valiant  Welshman  IV,  3,  39:  let  us  be  friends  for    ever  .  . 

Sir,   you   shall  be  friends  with  a  man  of  credit  then. 
Ben  Jonson  (Keltic  199):  You  would  be  friends  with  your  wife. 
Massinger  (Keltic  437) :  I  am  friends  with  thee. 
Thackeray,  Catherine  255 :  He  . .  sighed  to  be  friends  with  her. 
Molly  Bawn  2,  201 :  I  would  be  friends  with  you. 

It    would    be     unnecessary    to    heap    up    many    more 
examples   of  this  common  phrase.     But  I  will  give  some  to 
illustrate  its  congeners. 

'Friends'  attributive,  without  to  be. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  218:    There'll   be   no  young  rooks  yet; 
.  .    rejoined    Martin,    who,    though  very  good  friends 
with  East,   regarded  him  with  considerable  suspicion. 

Feel  friends. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  78:  Tom  felt  friends  with  him. 
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Keep  friends. 
Jerome,  Stage  Land  16:  his  own  interests  should  prompt  him 
to  .  .  .  keep  friends  witli  her. 

Make  friends. 
Pepys  42:    That    Sir    W.    Coventry   is    now    by  the  Duke  of 

Yorli  made  friends  with  her. 
Spectator^  V*  1905,  472:  if  only  I  can  make  friends  with  him. 

Tlie  phrase  is  very  common.  It  is  influenced  by  such 
as  tliese: 

Thackeray,  V.  F.  44:  Make  friends  of  every  one. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  6:    We  made  friends  of  them  all. 
lb.  38:  just  .  .  .  made  three  or  four  friends  .  .  among  us. 

e)  Similar  is  the  phrase 

/  shake  hands  with  him. 

[I  shake  his  hand  +  We  shake  hands  (with  each  other)]. 
As  Malmstedt  (Report)  says,  the  plural  is  not  used,  because 
I  shake  my  hand  and  his  at  the  same  time. 

Some  types  of  phrases  with  the  word  hand  in  the  singular: 
Udall,  Roister:  He  will  now  shake  your  hand. 
Hughes,    T.  B.  S.  (T.)  186:    his    master    turned    to   him  with 

another  warm  shake  of  the  hand. 
GoLDSMnH,  Vicar  156:  some  .  .  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
Thackeray,  V.  F.  41 :  shake  them  by  the  hand. 

Correct    is    tlie   plural   in   e.  g.^  Td  Bits,  ^Vs  1902,  220' : 
He  cordially  shook  hands  with  the  ofticers. 
Jerome,  Second  thoughts  70 :  Persuade  them  to  shake  hands 
and  be  friends. 

Here  the  phrase  occurs  side  by  side  with  that  just  dealt 
with  in  the  previous  paragraph. 
DoYEE,  B.  W.  II,  25:  Buller  and  White  should  shake  hands. 

Passages  illustrating  the  blending: 
Trollope,  C.  Richm.  (T.)  II,  87:    the    earl  shook  hands  with 

Herbert. 
Wide    World    Magazine,    Fel)r.  1902,    443:    President    Carnot 
was    a    .    .    customer    with    whom    she    shook  hands 
several  times. 
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Hazlitt,  Engl.  Poets  181 :  He  shakes  hands  with  nature. 
Lit.   World,  ^Va  1892,  \m^:  shaking  hands  I  assured  him. 
Trevelyan,    Macaulay  260:    1  had  hoped  that  it  would  have 
been  in  my  power  to  shake  hands  with  you  once  more, 
lb.  148. 
Dickens,  Pickwick  I,  70:  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Pickwick. 

Somewhat  similar  is  the  expression  to  press  cheeks  with. 
Molly  Bawn  I,  171 :  Molly  has  .  .  been  received  by  Marcia, 
has  pressed  cheeks  with  her. 

Compare  also:  Change  carriages,  change  places,  take 
sides  with  a  person. 

f)  Next  I  will  now  call  attention  to  a  phrase  where  the 
idea  of  iteration  seems  to  suggest  a  plural:  by  the  hour 
together. 

It  is  true  that  the  adverb  together  is  sometimes  used  to 
sum    up  a  singular.     This  is  probably  partly  due  to  analogy 
with    phrases    containing    a    plural,    e.    g.    Eachard    (Arber, 
Garner  VII,  268):  for  a  month  or  two  months  together. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  5:  for  a  whole  day  together. 
BuNYAN,  P.  P.  249:  for  above  a  month  together. 
Spectator  I,  143 :  for  a  year  together, 
lb.  273  and  319. 
Trevelyan,  Mac.  273:  during  a  month  together. 

But  I  think  that  the  somewhat  striking  phrase  bg  the 
hour  together  is  specially  influenced  by  the  related  for  (dur- 
ing) hours  together  where  together  is  quite  legitimate. 

The    prep,  by  sometimes  has  a  distributive  sense,  more 
or  less.     By  the  hour  signifies  not  only  during  one  Iiour  but 
during    one    hour   eacli    time,    and  it  then  easily  suggests  for 
hours^  during  hours. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^V?  1899,  54 :    he    will    sing   comic  songs  to  his 

own  accompaniment  by  the  hour  together. 
Hornung,  Belle  205:  anybody  .  .  would  have  resented  being 
deserted  by  the  hour  together. 

See  Matzner,  Gr.»  II,  421,  Franz  §  322. 
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g)     The    other    class    of    formal    niiinber-anomalies    is 

characterized    by    the    combination    of  a  plural  noun  with  a 

singular  attribute  or  verb. 

Examples  abound. 
Rider  Haggard,  Mines  I,  23:   there  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of 

desert. 
Doyle,  Sign  93:  a  good  sixty  feet. 

Jerome,  Stage  Land  201:    the  nine  shillings  was  soon  raised  to  twelve. 
Times,  "A  190P:  the  70000  pounds  .  ,  was  given. 
Philips,  Protege  171:  my  Aunt's  20000  pounds  is  gone. 
Savage,  Daughter  104:    I   have  not  the  thousand  i)ounds.     Can  you  get 

it  for  me? 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  '^jio  1900,  385:  The  United  States  has  evcrvthing  to  lose. 
lb.  ^Vio  1900,  320. 

lb.  'Vu  1901,  485:  this  United  States. 
Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  288:  this  five  years. 
lb.  318:  one  five  minutes. 

Molly  Bawn  1,  140:  two  is  compan}^,  three  is  trumpery. 
Marryat,  Phant.  Ship.  63:  two  years  is  not  long. 
Doyle,  Boer  War  1,  258:  A  long  three  weeks, 
A  twelvemonth   <   a  year  -f  twelve  months. 
Every  ten  days  (sec  §  82), 

The  idea  of  plurality  is  not  necessarily  confined  or 
attached  to  the  plural  ending.  According  to  the  speaker's 
wish  a  plural  may  be  comprised  as  a  unit.  (Paul  §  185. 
Kellner  §  142,  226.     Franz  §  124.     Krueger,  Cbertr.  §  12.) 

It  is  generally  plural  words  denoting  time  or  value  that 
are  most  often  [but  by  no  means  always]  felt  as  singulars. 
So  also  names  of  newspapers,  countries  etc. 

But  logically  and  grammatically  there  should  then  be 
a  singular  form. 

As    a    rule,    I  think  there  occurs  to  the  mind  a  corres- 
ponding,   comprising    singular    noun,   and  sometimes  such  a 
one  is  used  in  speech  and  writing. 
E.  g.  Welshman  VI,  7,  100:   this  nine  years  space. 
Marlowe  (Keltic  125):  this  ten  days'  space. 

As  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  forms^  caused  by  compro- 


About    this   as    a    plural    see    Kellner  §  317;  Spies  §  199;  Frank 
§  184;  Elllvger,  E.  St.  31;  Matzner,  III,  217,  255. 
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mise  between  two  conceptions  of  the  same  thing,  I  thought  fit 
to  mention  the  case  here. 

As  to  the  frequent  passages  containing  a  fix  numeral  or 
a  proper  name,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  numeral  or 
name  is  not  always  of  vital  importance  for  the  phrase,  and 
thus  the  comprising  singular  noun  may  more  easily  substitute 
itself  in  the  mind.  For  instance:  /  have  not  the  thousand 
pounds  (that  is  to  say:  the  sum  spoken  of).  Can  you  get  it 
for  me? 

/  lived  tliere  five  years.  This  five  years  (This  period) 
was  a  time  of  distress. 

My  aunt's  £  70000  [fortune]  was  gone. 

See  Spies  §  204. 


§  196     Subject-Change  1). 

a)  The  psychological  subject  has  not  always  the  position 
or  the  form  of  a  subject.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  made  formal 
subject  as  well.  Now,  the  speaker's  interest  may  in  the 
course  of  the  speech  be  transferred  from  one  person  or  thing 
to  another;  the  logical  subject  may  be  changed,  which  again 
may  influence  the  form. 

Compare  the  common  use  of  a  plural  verb  after  luhat 
as  subject,  when  the  predicative  complement  is  a  plural,  e.  g. 
They  form  what  are  called  pot-holes.  See  Krueger,  Cber- 
tragung  §  12. 

There  occur  grammatically  incorrect  sentences,  which 
may  be  considered  as  results  of  a  mixing  of  two  ways  of 
expression  with  much  the  same  word-material  but  different 
subjects.  I  will  now  try  to  point  out  some  instances  of  this 
phenomenon. 


')  Paul  §  204.  About  Ausglcicliunj^  dcs  Widcrspruchcs  zwisclicn 
granim.  iind  psychol.  Subjekt  see  Paul  §  199.  Hodgson  103  scqu.,  186 
sequ.  (ex.)  Spies  §  141.  Jespersen  §  1G4  scqu.  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  120 
(Shifting).    CoMPTON  30  sequ.    Abbott  §  413. 
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To    the   great    class    of  the  type :  personal  +  impersonal 
construction  1  have  devoted  a  special  paragraph,  179. 

b)  As  said  before  (§  178,  o),  the  interrogative  pronoun 
whom  is  very  rare  in  modern  English,  having  been,  as  it 
seems,  in  many  positions,  replaced  by  the  nominative  form 
who.  Who  is,  however,  often  the  original,  correct  form,  and 
is,  no  doubt,  meant  to  be  logical  and  formal  subject,  though 
the  speaker  suddenly  changes  his  mind,  because  another 
subject  takes  hold  of  his  interest.  (Compare  Franz  §  146.) 
Much  the  same. idea  is  also  expressed  by  saying  that 
who  conquers  on  account  of  its  place  ahead,  before  the  verb, 
which  is  the  place  of  the  subject.  See  Franz  §  201,  Jesper- 
SEN,   Pr.  §  171  sequ. 

Mucedorus  IV,   2,  22:    Who  have  we  here?     (Who  is  here?) 
Molly  Bawn  1,  131:  Who  can  it  be  from?    (Wlio  can  have 
written  it?) 
Compare  Spies    §    213  (examples,    also    of    the    phrase 
whom  have  we  here?)  and  Storm  1,  211. 

Also  other  nominative  forms,  used  instead  of  an  accusa- 
tive, may  be  explained  in  a  similar  way. 
Everyman,    A  moral  play  102:    He    that   loveth  riches  I  will 

strike.     (Spies  §  129.) 
Shakspere,  Merch.  Ill,  2,  21:    Let    fortune  go  to  Hell  for  it, 

not  I.     (See  my  §  186.) 
lb.  Rich.   II,    IV,  1,  216:    make  me,   that  nothing  have,  with 

nothing  grieved,  And  thou  with  all  pleased, 
lb.  Temp.  IV,  1,  217 :    mischief  may  make  this  island  Thine 
own    for    ever  and    I,    thy  Caliban,  for  aye  thy  foot- 
licker.     (See  Jesp.,  Pr.  §  156.) 
lb.  Olhello  IV,  2,  3:  You  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

(See  Pegge.) 
Dickens,  Nickleby  (T.)  I,  417:  Let  he  and  I  say  good  night, 
lb.  Humphrey  I,  109:  Leave  Nell  and  I  to  toil.  (See  Storm  678.) 
The  subject  is  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  speaker's 
mind  that  he  prefers  a  logic  expression  to  the  grammatically 
correct  one. 

11 
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For  other  examples  see  Jkspersp:n,  §  156sequ.,  Fhanz,§147. 
c)  1  shall  now  subjoin  some  other  examples  of  subject- 
change,  and  let  them  speak  for  themselves. 
Ma[.ory,    Morte   d'Arthur    (Martin)  172,  11 :    Your  command- 
ment shall  be  done,  and  lightly  bring  you  word  again, 
lb.  138,  28:    her   ghostly    father    was    brought    to    her  to  be 

shriven  of  her  misdeeds, 
lb.  82,  4:  a  spear  wherewith  he  was  smitten  him. 
lb.  77:. Then  Gawaine  was  borne  into  a  castle,  and  unarmed 

him,  and  laid  him  in  a  rich  bed. 
lb.  169,    25:    many  a   grim  word  was  there  spoken  either  to 

other,  and  many  a  deadly  stroke. 
MucEDORUs  I,  1,  17:  Rich  Arragon's  bright  jewel,  whose  face 

(some  say)    That  blooming  lilies  never  shone  so  gay, 

excelling,  not  excelled. 
Shakspere,    Temp.  II,  1 :    Why    are    you  drawn?    (Why  are 

3^our  swords  drawn  +  Why  have  you  drawn?)  Krueger, 

C.  §  26. 
The  Star:  The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Tinsley 

.    .    .  took  place  yesterday,  [were  buried  +  the  burial 

took  place].     (Hodgson  195.) 
Earl  of  Dudley:  In  several  passages  where,  as  they  now  stand, 

the  words  and  thoughts  seem  to  flow  along  with  the 

most  graceful  facility,  .  .  .  have  been  altered  over  and 

over.     (Hodgson  187.) 
DTsRAELi:  The  most  copious  source  of  the  historical  materials 

.  .  must  be  drawn  from  the  collections  of  Rushworth. 

(Hodgson  213.) 
Pall  Mall  Gazette:    eating    horseflesh    was    classed    with  idol- 
worship  and  exposure  of  infants  as  three  things  which 

a    heathen    man    must  renounce    when   he  became  a 

Christian. 
Aikin:  language,  like  manners  and  public  principle,   reached 

their  lowest  point  of  declension.     (See  Hodgson  142.) 
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Griffiths:  John  Lovalt,  who  .  .  .  was  .  . .  laid  hold  of  by  the 
rest  of  the  prisoners  and  ducked  in  the  water  cistern, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  guards, 
would  have  treated  him  much  worse. 

RoseT:  In  order  to  kill  a  bull  ...  is  a  feat  which  cannot  be 
accomplished    by   anybody    short    of  a  very  first-rate 
man.     (Hodgson  190.) 
Not    to    a    mere  transposition  of  the  negation,  but  to  a 

changing  of  subject  I  think  we  may  ascribe  this  passage: 

Marryat,  p.  S.  147:  O'Brien  stated  that  we  were  officers,  and 
had  no  right  to  be  treated  like  common  soldiers,  [we 
had  a  right  not  to  be  treated  +  they  had  no  right  to 
treat  us.]     This  ex.  among  others  in  Storm,  694. 

The  windows  were  piled  up  with  things,  [full  of  +  things  were 
piled  up]. 

I  am  20  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  it.   [I  have  lost]. 

Some  money  is  owing  to  me.  [due  to  +  somebody  is  owing]. 

What  time  are  you.  [is  it  +  have  you]? 

I  was  kind  of  flying.  [I  was  flying  in  some  way  +  It  was  a 
kind  of  flying]. 

We  are  quite  full  here. 

We  had  run  out  of  provisions.  [Provisions  had  run  out  + 
We  were  short  of]. 

He  is  a  good  riddance.  [He  is  a  nuisance  +  To  get  rid  of  him 
is  a  good  riddance]. 

He  is  an  outspoken  man.   [What  he  says  is  outspoken]. 

I    refer  to   Krueger,  Ubertragung,  from  whom  some  of 

these  last  quotations  are  borrowed.     His  suggestion  that  This 

will  see  me  through  the  first  month  is  due  to  influence  from 

/   shall    be    able    to   see  my  way  through  does  not  appeal  to 

me,    there  being  such  constructions  as:  1  will  see  him  off,  I 

will  see  (help)  him  through  it  etc. 

In    ScooNES  (G4)  there  is  a  passage  from  a  IcUer  by  Ben  Jonson, 
which   the  editor  cannot  exphiin,   and  which  I  strongly  suspect  is  due 
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to  a  subject-change  [ivho  =  the  other  friends  +  /  myself],  though  I 
cannot  undertake  to  solve  the  puzzle.  >But  there  is  a  greater  penalty 
threatened,  the  loss  of  you,  my  true  friend;  for  others  I  reckon  not, 
who  were  never  had  have  so  subscribed  myself».  [Who  were  never 
my  true  friends  -j-  to  whom  I  had  never  (would  never  have)  so  sub- 
scribed myself?] 

d)  vSome  phrases,  expressing  cause  and  consequence,  arc 
good  illustrations  of  the  blending  in  question.     Such  are 
Times:  The  reason  why  Socrates  was  condemned  .  .  was  on 

account  of  his  unpopularity.     (Hodgson  215.) 
Hunter:    it  was  owing  to   the    .    .    place    .    .    that    had    dis- 
appointed me.     (Hodgson  215.) 
Sirr:    It  is  owing  then  to  the  moral  and  physical  effect  .  .  . 
which    have    actuated   the  Emperor  of  China  to  pro- 
hibit .  .  the  introduction  ,  .  of  opium.    (Hodgson  215, 
where  examples.) 
Marryat,  Settlers  9:  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  so 
handsomely    surrendered    the    property   .  .  .  together 
with    the    knowledge    how  much  the  estate  had  been 
improved,    .   .    which    induced  the  new^  proprietor  to 
behave  in  so  liberal  a  manner.  (Storm,  E.  Ph.  I,  767). 

e)  Speaking  of  like  and  as,  Malmstedt  (in  Nagra  bidrag 
etc.  20)  has  occasion  to  note  down  some  pa.ssages  with  a 
noun  in  the  nominative  instead  of  the  genitive,  though  it  is 
logically  a  genitive  attribute. 

The    reason    of  the  irregularity  is,  in  my  opinion,  sub- 
ject-change. 
Swift,    Gull.  83:    their    manner    of  writing  is  very  peculiar, 

being    neither    from    the   left    to    the    right,    like    the 

Arabians,  nor  from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinese,  but 

aslant  .  .,  like  ladies  in  England. 
RusKiN,   Stones  II,  82:    Like    other    beautiful    things    in    this 

world,  its  end  is  to  be  beautiful. 
Similar: 
Hall  Caine,  Christian  II,  20:  That's  spoken  like  a  man. 
Marryat,  Faithful  373:  Jacob,  that  was  said  like  vourself. 
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Other  ex.  in  Anglici,  Beiblatt  XVI,  135;  Kruegeh,  Uber- 
tragung  46. 

Compare  Shakspere,  Cor.  II,  2,  24 :  His  ascent  is  not  by  such 
easy  degrees  as  those,  who  etc.     (Franz  §  185.) 

See  Horn  in  Herrigs  Archiv  1905 ;  Behaghel,  Synt. 
Heliand  374;  Lit.  Bl.  1904,  322. 

P'or  such  Comparatio  compendiaria  in  Greek  and  Latin 
see  KuHNER,  Ausft'ihrl.  Gr.  der  lat.  Spr.  and  Ausfiihrl.  Gr.  der 
gr.  Spr. 

f)  The  construction  of  the  dative  as  subject  to  a  passive 
verb,  for  instance  The  boy  was  given  the  hook,  possible,  when 
the  dative  case  became  less  distinct,  gained  ground,  I  think, 
also  by  influence  from  related  sentences  with  a  nominative 
corresponding  to  the  dative. 

To  me  the  hook  was  given  is  practically  equivalent  to 
/  got  the  hook.  See  Franz  §  478;  Jespersen,  Progr.  §  182; 
CoMPTON  33  sequ. 

g)  Each  other. 

Even  after  the  sense  of  each  as  subject  was  lost,  and 
each  otiier  was  treated  as  one  expression  for  reciprocity,  so 
much  of  the  original  character  was  generally  kept  that  each 
other  referred  back  to  the  suhject. 

There    occur,    however,    some   few  cases  where  it  refers 
back    to    a    possessive  pronoun,   and  I  think  there  is  then  a 
mixing  of  constructions  with  different  subjects. 
E.  g.  Spectator  I,  298:  all  their  words  and  Actions  were  mis- 
interpreted by  each  other. 

Each  other  would  agree  with  They  as  a  subject.  But  I 
well  know  the  difficulty  of  analyzing  expressions  of  reci- 
procity. 

lb.  I,  299:    Their   colours  failed  at  each  other's  Appearance. 
Payn  232:    Their  faces,  which  were  just  now  seen  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  have  disappeared. 

h)  In  modern  English  some  phrases,  such  as  to  he  ohliged, 
to  he  ahle,  to  he  hound,  which  generally  occur  with  a  person 
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as   subject,    are    also    used    about  things.     It  may  l)e  due  to 
subject-change. 

Storm,  E.  Ph.  693,  694,  illustrating  subject-change,  gives 
some  examples  from  Dickens,  Marryat,  Morris  etc.,  e.  g 
The  fuller  form  is  obliged  to  be  retained;  the  leather  hat-box 
was  obliged  to  be  raked  up;  there  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
stant conferences  between  them  etc. 
Tauchnitz   Mag.,    March    1893,   2:    All  lemons  are  obliged  to 

be  grown  further  north. 
Mrs.  Hungerford:    This  exclusive  sentiment  .  .  is  bound  to 
be  admired.     There  is  bound  to  be  a  drive- way.     See 
Malmstedt,  Report  XI. 
The  thing  on  which  the  obligation  is  not  incumbent  is 
there  made  subject. 

So  also  //  is  able  to  he  done. 

Compare  Stoffel's  review  of  Malmstedt,  where  there 
are  many  examples  and  an  instructive  discussion  on  such 
combinations. 

Here   it    may   not  be  inapposite  to  mention  some  cases 
where    a    causal    clause  is  used  as  subject  instead  of  a  thai- 
clause,  or  a  final  infinitive  with  in  order  to  is  used  as  subject. 
Bunyan,    H.    W.    140:    nothing   grieved   them  more  than  be- 
cause they  were  not  enlarged  enough. 
Shakspere,  Lear  4,  6,  33:  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  des- 
pair is  done  to  cure  it. 
Spectator  II,  20:  As  you  are  one  that  doth  not  only  pretend 
to    reform    but   effects   it  .  .  makes    me  .  .  give   you 
this  Trouble. 
Bossuet  and  his  contemporaries:  The  immediate  reason  which 
led    Louis    XIV    to   convoke  the  Assembly  .  .  was  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  hands.    (Hodgson  189.) 
Many  relative  clauses  are  striking,  as  presenting  anaco- 
luthias  of  different  sorts. 

Formerly  the  relative  might  be  used  as  a  mere  connect- 
ing word  without  any  strict  syntactical  connection  in  the 
clause. 
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Often  the  relative  pronoun  is  taken  up  by  a  personal 
pronoun,  and  so  on. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  irregularities  in  relative  clauses 

may    be    more    easily    understood,   if  we  look  upon  them  as 

results  of  the  speaker's  hovering  between  two  different  subjects. 

Take  e.  g.  Milton  Areopag.  (Arber  R.  I,   73):    a    right    noble 

and  pious  lord,  who  had  he  not  sacrific'd  his  life  .  . 

we  had  not  now  mist  .  .  a  worthy  patron. 

It    does   not  seem  too  far-fetched  to  assume  an  original 

thought:  ^Yho  .  ,  would  have  still  lived  as  our  worthy  patron. 

Webbe,   Discourse   (Arber  R.  XII,  33):  Henry  the  eyght,  who 

as  .  .  he  obtayned  the  Lawrell  Garland,  so  may  1  .  . 

yeelde  him  the  title  of  a  poet. 

Rut  I  cannot  go  into  details  here.  I  refer  to  Spies  § 
230,  232,  233,  297;  Western  §  121,  163;  Abbott  §  249; 
Franz  §  201 — 215;  Kellner  §  25;  Hodgson  73  sequ.,  85 
and  passim   in  his  exemplification  of  'the  sin  of  which-craft'. 

i)  In  an  analytic  language  like  the  English  the  word- 
arrangement  is  generally  rather  strict,  partly  as  a  recompense 
for  what  the  language  has  lost  in  accuracy  by  the  abolition 
of  word-endings.  (Hodgson  162  sequ.,  Sw^eet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1770, 
V.  DER  Gaaf  §•  40).  So  much  more  striking  are  irregularities 
in  this  respect. 

As  in  other  languages,  an  important  word  is  in  English 
often  given  a  prominent  place  at  the  head  ot  the  sentence  ^). 
Rut  that  there  is  some  precaution  needed  in  doing  so,  will  be 
seen  by  my  examples. 

Adverbial  phrases  are  thus  often  misplaced.  [See  Rain, 
325,  On  misplaced  circumstances;  Malmstedt,  Nagia  bidrag; 
Cederschiold  153:  I  morgon  tror  jag  sakert  jag  skall  bli 
fardig.] 

Goldsmith,  Vicar  9:  During  the  preparations  for  the  wedding 
I  need  not  describe  the  busy  importance  of  my  wife. 
HowiTT  1,  297:    In    Sweden    it    is    worthy    of  notice  that  the 
first  miniature  painter  was  a  Rremer. 

')  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1765. 
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These  examples  I  have  adduced  only  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  this  following  discussion. 

j)  My  purpose  is  now  to  exemplify  some  peculiarities 
represented  by  some  attributive  words  at  tlie  head  of  the  sen- 
tence, and,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  blending  through  subject- 
change. 

An  attribute  (with  or  without  as)  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence  should,  as  a  rule,  refer  to  the  grammatical  subject,  ge- 
nerally the  nearest  possible  preposition-less  noun  or  pronoun. 

But  we  find  several  sentences  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
which  may  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  because  it  is  not 
clear  to  which  word  the  attribute  refers.  These  sentences 
seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the  transition  to  another 
subject  than  that  thought  of  at  the  outset. 

No  doubt,  in  most  such  cases,  the  speaker  thinks  of 
the  word,  qualified  by  the  attribute  (and  sometimes  omitted), 
as  subject,  though  he  breaks  the  construction  for  another 
subject. 

Many  loosely  connected  attributes,  many  free  participles, 
now  so  exceedingly  common,  also  as  conjunctions  (e.  g.  sup- 
posing), are  no  doubt  due  to  such  a  procedure.  Here  1  am 
not  thinking  of  what  are  generally  termed  'absolute  participle' 
constructions,  that  is  to  say:  a  subject  with  a  participle  in- 
stead of  a  finite  verb;  not  even  of  those  of  them  where  the 
participle  is  separated  from  the  subject  [e.  g.  Bunyax,  P.  P. 
110:  Christian  fell  into  a  swoon,  but  coming  a  little  to  him- 
self, they  renewed  their  discourse;  Spectator  1,  14:  a  Gentle- 
man, who  according  to  his  years,  should  be  in  the  Decline 
of  his  Life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  Person 
and  always  had  a  very  easy  Fortune,  time  has  made  but 
very  little  Impression],  though  perhaps  a  similar  factor  may 
have  been  at  work  there  too.  Generally  this  construction  is 
explained  as  a  development  of  the  old  absolute  dative  (Jksp., 
Progr.  §  183)  or  caused  by  the  Latin  ablative  or  other  foreign 
(French)  influence.     vSee  Franz  §  503. 
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k)     Here  I  refer  to  isolated  participles  without  any  sup- 
porting   noun   or  pronoun  at  all,  or  to  'participia  conjuncta\ 

so  widely  separated  from  their  nouns  that  they  seem  to  aqu- 

lify  other  words. 

Examples  abound: 

Spectator  I,  143:  telHng  me  one  day  that  he  was  afraid  I  was 
melancholy,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
be  gone. 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^lo  1900,  367^:  Having  secured  the  best 
material,  the  soldier  should  then  be  most  carefully 
trained. 

HowiTT  I,  297:  (Norway  and  Sweden.)  Misdoubting  their 
own  .  .  powers,  foreign  masters  were  encouraged. 

Philips,  Of  Course  71:  Coming  from  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
and  seen  from  the  roof  of  an  omnibus  .  .  Piccadilly 
had  an  air  etc. 

Sirr:  Being  .  .  fond  of  birds,  an  aviary  is  always  to  be  found. 
(Hodgson  103.) 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  Replying  in  the  affirmative,  the  coffin  was 
.  .  closed.     (Hodgson  104). 

CoMPTON  30:  Rising  with  the  sun,  a  dish  of  kumis  .  .  and  a 
small  cup  of  black  coffee  are  the  only  refreshments 
formally  partaken  of. 

Shakspere,  Cymb.  V,  5,  344:  Beaten  for  loyalty  excited  me 
to  treason.  Here  a  subject  is  to  be  deduced  from 
the  passive  participle  beaten  [My  being  beaten].  Ab- 
bott §  413.     Deutschbein  §  259. 

Savage,  Wife  153:  Shaking  her  hand,  an  unusual  salute  for 
him,  I  noted  with  rage  he  shpped  a  little  billet-doux 
into  the  fair  fingers.     [Who  shook  her  hand?] 

HowiTT  1,  169:  This  youth  is  the  son  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, and  being  gifted  with  a  remarkable  talent  for 
art,  his  father  .  .  apprenticed  him  to  a  house-painter. 
(Who  was  so  remarkably  talented?) 

Compare   Sw.:    Komna  narmare  visade  den  sig  .  .  .  vara  en  liten 
jakt.    (Stockholms-tidn.,  Vi  1906,  3,  5). 
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Lyttox,  The  Last  of  the  Barons  1 :  Trained  from  his  child- 
hood to  active  Hfe  —  to  move  mankind  to  and  fro 
at  his  beck  —  this  single  and  sndden  interval  of  re- 
pose in  the  prime  of  his  existence,  at  the  height  of 
his  fame,  served  but  to  swell  the  turbulent  and  dan- 
gerous passions  to  which  all  vent  was  forbidden. 

RciK  of  Rev.,  Jan.  1905,  45:  More  sober  than  the  most  sober 
of  European  peasants  and  requiring  nothing  but  a 
little  rice  for  his  sustenance  the  rest  of  his  harvest 
forms  the  principal  source  of  his  revenue. 

ReiK  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1900,  381:  Whether  as  a  seer  his  work  will 
live  on  and  grow  ...  is  doubtful. 
In    these    last    passages    the    attribute    refers   to  a  noun 

that  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  possessive  pronoun. 
The  participle  omitted: 

Pepys  7:  And  while  at  dinner  comes  by  the  French  Ambas- 
sador Colbert's  mules.     Compare  Alford  §  535  sequ. 
Attributive  nouns  introduced  by  as: 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vn  1900,  448:  As  bankers  in  the  Straits  we 
may  see  them  any  day  driving  about  in  tlieir  carriage 
and  pair;  as  managers  in  Japon  we  lind  them  set 
over  the  heads  of  Japon ese.  (The  idea  that  is  up- 
permost in  the  author's  mind  at  the  beginning  seems 
to  be:  As  b.  in  the  S.  they  may  be  seen.) 

Marhyat,  Keene  52  (Storm,  E.  Ph.  768):  He  was  a  little  wag, 
as  full  of  mischief  as  myself,  and  even  his  awe  of 
the  captain,  which,  as  a  youngster  in  tire  service, 
was  excessive,  would  not  prevent  him  from  .  .  brea- 
king out.  [which  as  a  youngster  he  felt  excessively  + 
which,  as  he  was  a  youngster,  was  excessive]. 

Doyle,  Hound  221:  I  am  not  sure  that  as  a  conscientious 
detective  my  first  duty  is  not  to  arrest  this  whole 
household. 

BoRLASE,  P.  M.  112:  it  .  .  .  struck  him  that  the  morrow  was 
the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  English  shipbuilder's 
funeral,    and    that,    as    the    affianced   husband  of  his 
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only    child,    it    might    show  a  want  of  proper  feeling 
and  respect  on  his  part  not  to  pay  a  visit. 

Newman,  Apologia  XVII:  I  am  bonnd  now  as  a  dnty 
to  the  Catholic  cause  ...  to  give  account.  (Malmsledt,  Rep. 
XXXV). 

1)  Here  1  also  call  attention  to  some  stereotyped  forms 
of  imperatives  with  a  complement  which  express  a  wish  that 
somebody  may  fare  well  or  ill.  The  whole  expression  is 
considered  as  an  interjection  with  the  original  subject  treated 
as  dative  object  to  a  subunderstood  /  saij^  I  wish.  It  is  not 
only  the  position  of  the  subject  after  its  verb  that  produces 
this  effect,  but  also  the  speaker's  strong  impression  of  him- 
self as  subject,  wishing  and  pronouncing  something  concern- 
ing the  other  as  object. 

HoHNUXG,    Belle    239:    Then   die  of  thirst  and  be  damned  to 
you.    [be  damned  (you)  -\-  I  wish  damnation  to  you]. 
Jespersen  affords  examples  (Pr.  §  187,  E.  K.  §  131). 

Such  phrases  are  be  hanged  to  you,  farewell  to  you, 
welcome  to  you. 

Similar  is  good-bye  to  you,  w^iich  properly  contains  two 
yous,  none  however  as  subject. 

m)     Would  to  God. 

An  earlier  form  is  wolde  God,  God  wolde  (Percy  III, 
144);  for  ex.  see  Jespersen,  Pr.  §  187. 

Later  God  was  not  felt  as  subject,  which  /  was  supposed 
to    be,    by    influence    of  the  current  phrase  /  would,  Would, 
introducing  a  wish,  e.  g.  Shakspere,  Wives  IV,  5  34;  lb.  All 
I,  2,  52.     The    phrase    was    changed   into  /  would  to  God  by 
blending  with  the  common  /  pray  to  God,  I  wish  to  God  etc. 
See  also  Franz  §  466;    Spies  §  104. 
Chaucer  (Morris)  II,  135:  I  praye  to  God. 
Le  FA^'u  28:  I  wish  to  God  I  were  my  own  master. 
Malory,  Morte  d' Arthur  (Martin)  170,  7:  Would  to  God,  that 
I  wist. 
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Lever,  Sermons  (Arber  R.  XII,  32):  Wolde  to  God  he  hadde 

in  hys  handes  to  bestowe  better. 
Dekkeh,    Shoemaker's  Holiday    III,    4,    65:    I  would  to  God, 

you  saw  me. 
Percy  I,  258:  Would  to  God  He  hither  come  no  more. 
Richardson  (Scoones  196):  Would  to  heaven  that  all  men  had 

the  same  .  .  opinion. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (Keltie  283):    I   would   to  Heaven  1 

could  so  bid  you. 
Marryat,  Ph.  Sh.  (Routledge)  3:  »Would  to  God»  —  » Would 

to  God  what,  mother  ?» 
/  would  (to  God)  +  Would  God  then  resulted  in  /  would 
Got/,  which  Spies  has  found  in  several  texts:  Latimer,  Sermons, 
Leycester  Corp.,  Peele.     See  Spies  §  104  Anm.  and.  §  250. 


§  197.     Juxtaposition  -f-  Partitive  genitive  ^). 

Juxtaposition  instead  of  a  partitive  genitive  after  a  noun, 
denoting  quantity  or  number,  was  pretty  common  in  the 
13:th  and  14:th  centuries  (e.  g.  no  morsel  bread.  Kellxer 
§  18,  174  sequ). 

There  also  occurs  an  appositional  superlative  after  one 
(Spenser,  Faerie  Queene  I,  3,  37:  one  the  truest  knyght. 
Percy  II,  40:  one  the  worthiest). 

This  is  common  in  Swedish,  e.  g.  En  den  vackraste  dag, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  means:  a  day  as  fine  as  could  be,  a 
strong  expression  for  a  veiy  fine  day  ^). 

Chaucer  has  a  tendency  to  replace  the  juxtaposition  by 
a  partitive  genitive.     See  Franz  §  80;  Einenkel,  Str.  89  sequ. 

In  the  15:th  and  16:th  centuries  the  genitive  is  the  nor- 
mal construction. 


')  Spies  §  306.    Einenkel,  Str.  87  sequ. 

^)  This  seems  somewliat  analogous  to  passages  like  that  quoteii 
by  Kellner  §  227:  Caxton:  the  most  noble  and  the  moslc  complete  a 
lady. 
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The  old  usage  is  discussed  and  exemplified  by  e.  g. 
Louise  Pound,  Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  145,  Abbott,  Kellneh, 
Franz,  Stoffel,  E.  St.  27. 

SroFFEL  thinks  a  dim  notion  of  it  possibly  survives  in 
some  sentences  where  the  false  concord,  according  to  him, 
shows  a  blending  of  the  strengthening  one  with  the  numeral 
one,  e.  g.  one  of  the  last  prologues  that  has  been  written 
(many  other  ex.  in  E.  St.  27). 

See  Horn,  Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 

Various  explanations  of  the  juxtaposition  after  one  have 
been  tried.  Stoffel:  a  Latinism;  one  =  alone  (above  all); 
Skeat,  ScHMmT  etc. :  an  ellipsis  (one  who  is) ;  Matzner  : 
Romanic  influence;  Arbott  (§  18):  one  =  alone. 

As  to  Stoffel's  explanation,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  phenomenon  seems  to  be  common 
to  Indogermanic  languages.  See  Holthausen  in  E.  St.  XXXV, 
where  he  refers  to  other  authors  on  the  subject,  and  Horn, 
Herrigs  Archiv  1905. 

Blendings    of   the    two    constructions    mentioned   above 
occur. 
Chaucer,  Nonne  Pr.  T.  164  (several  mss.):  Oon  of  the  grettest 

auctor. 
Id.,  Frank.  T.  (Skeat)  204:  On  of  the  best  farynge  man. 
Id.,  Tr.  Cr.  832:  One  of  the  beste  enteched  creature. 
Caxton,  Aymon  272,  23:  One  of  the  best  and  truest  knyght. 

See  Kellner  §  176. 

Compare  Louise  Pound,  Morris,  Outlines,  and  StOffel 
in  E.  St.  27,  where  several  other  examples,  e.  g.  Lonelch's 
Seynt  Graal  1,  101:  one  of  the  strongest  pile;  further  Ein- 
enkel, P.  Gr.  §  142,  145  (on  of  there  auncessour;  on  of  \)e 
noblest  cyte;    one  of  the  most  blatant  beast). 

He  observes  that  the  OE.  attributive  juxtaposition  was 
later  often  mistaken  for  a  partitive  construction,  e.  g.  an  se 
betsta  cnight  >  ME.  oon  of  the  beste  knyghtes  (Ch.). 
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On  the  beste,  the  teste  on  was  sometimes  misunderstood 
for  a  partitive  genitive,  e.  g.  An  archer  was  he  hest  of  an 
(Cursor  M.).  And  through  blending  with  the  common  phrase 
with  the  heste  there  occurred  such  combinations  as  He  was 
archer  with  the  best  of  ane.     (C.  M.) 

In    Modern    Englisli   these  blendings  seem  to  be  totally 
disappearing.     A  shght  formal  resemblance  to  them  is  to  be 
found  in  such  constructions  as  the  following: 
Savage,  Daughter  118:  I  will  take  the  best  of  care  of  her. 
Rev.  of  Rev. ^  ^Vio  1900,  401:  It  is  done  with  the  best  of  taste. 

Another  somewhat  similar  case  is  the  Old  English  con- 
struction anra  gehwylc.  [an  gehwylc  +  ealra  gehwylc],  e.  g. 
anra  manna  gehwylc  (Blickl.  H.) 

See  EiNENKEL,  P.  Gr.  §  142. 
HosER  (9)  quotes:  Be  Domes  dcege  96:  anra  gehwylcum. 
lb.  278:  anragehwam. 

See  WuLFiNG  §  333,  336. 

In  N.  E.  G.  §  1871  Sweet  adduces  as  a  blending  three 
sons,    of  whom  alt   died,   [all  of  whom  died  +  who  all  died]. 

I  will  also  mention  the  passage  in  Shakspere,  Temp.  11, 
1,  28:  Which,  of  he  or  Adrian,  begins  to  crow?.  [Which  of 
them  +  Which,  he  or  A.] 

See  Jesp.,  Progr.  §  157.     Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  142. 
Shakspere,  M.  N.  D.  Ill,  2,  337:  to  try  whose  right,  of  thine 
or  mine  is  most.     (Abbott  §  409.) 

Compare  French,  e.  g.  Lequel  aimes-tu  mieux,  de  ton 
oncle  ou  de  ton  pere? 

§  198.  Various  blendings  of  prepositional  construc- 
tions 1). 

Under  this  heading  I  shall  bring  together  some  construc- 
tions, showing  a  blending  in  so  far  as  a  preposition  or  adverb 
is  tacked  on  to  one  word,  though  it  properly  belongs  to  an- 

*)  Hodgson  passim.  Khueger,  Cberlragung.  Ziemeii  127— 12*J. 
Compton  48  scqii. 
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other  in  another,  synonymous  or  similar  plirase.  But  from 
these  I  distinguisli  some  apparently  similar  constructions, 
formed  out  of  phrases  with  quite  different  meaning,  and 
rather  to  be  explained  as  ellipses. 

Such  are  e.  g.  blush  (when  looking)  on  somebody  (Franz 
§  379);  bow  (when  following)  somebody  out,  in,  upstairs^  down- 
stairs (BoRLASE  73);  laugh  (when  looking)  on  somebody;  part 
with  something  (and  give)  to  somebody  (Krueger,  U)  ;  to  be 
dying  (of  longing)  for  something  etc. 

Evelyn  (Scoones  110):  His  late  Majesty  Charles  II  was  .  .  . 
pleased  to  take  notice  of  it  (the  book)  to  me,  and 
that  I  had  by  that  booke  alone  incited  a  world  of 
planters. 

Franz  §  344.     Matzner,  Gr.  II,  389. 

For  other  ex.  I  refer  to  Krueger,  C. 

From  the  foregoing  I  think  we  might  distinguish  such 
(apparently  similar)  phrases  as:  to  be  brought  to  bed  of  a 
child,  because  to  be  brought  to  bed  has  come  to  be  used  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  to  be  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
tw^o  alternatives  are  blended  here,  whereas  bow  cannot  be 
synonymous  to  follow  out. 

As  prepositions  have  often  usurped  the  part  of  case- 
endings,  and  blendings  of  constructions  with  different  cases 
are  pretty  common  in  synthetic  languages  (see  Ziemer,  Paul 
§  118),  one  would  naturally  presuppose  a  frequent  occurrence 
of  prepositional  blendings  in  English  ^).  Here  I  cannot 
possibly  attempt  to  give  any  complete  list.  I  only  mention 
some  very  few  instances  just  to  exemplify  the  phenomenon. 
But  I  think  it  well  deserves  a  thorough  investigation. 

appear  [before  +  come,  repair]  to  (in  the  sense  of  go  to). 
Shakspere,  Ant.  (Wright)  HI,  1,  35:  Athens,  whither  we  shall 

appear.     (Bahrs  II,  1,  2.) 
lb..  Cor.  I,  5,  19:    To   Aufidius  thus  I  will  appear  and  fight. 

Franz  §  379. 

Appear  suggests  repair  (N.  E.  D.). 

')  Hodgson  110  scqii. 
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attach  [+  accuse]  of. 
Lamb  54:    I    attach   you  of  high  treason  in  the  king's  name. 

Compare  Murray,  N.  E.  D. 

attribute  [to  +  derive]  from. 
Mrs.  Fletcher:  From  this  coaHtion  and  not  from  the  spirit 
of   its    own  laws  .  .  he  attributed  the  harsh  .  .  treat- 
ment of  our  fallen  enemy.     (Hodgson  111.) 

averse  [from  +  adverse  (hostile,  contrary,  opposed)]  to. 
Sala:  averse  from  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  .  .  port. 
Stephen:  averse  from  business  and  from  study. 
But  Smollett:  his  aversion  to  the  multitude, 
lb.:  averse  to  his  proposal. 
Smart:  averse  to  his  marrying. 

Compare  different  to.  (See  Hodgson  112.  Murr^.t, 
N.  E.  D.  Averse.) 

to  be  brought  to  bed  [-\-  to  be  delivered]  of  a  child. 

Matzner,  Grl  II,  241.     Franz  §  379.     Murray  749. 
Spectator  1,  4:  There  runs  a  story  in  the  Family  that  when  my 
Mother  was  gone  with  Child  of  me  about  three  Months, 
she   dreamt  that  she  was  brought  to  Bed  of  a  judge. 
Pepys  236:  One  who  .  .  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  bastard. 

be  through  [+  do]  with. 
Academy,  -/12  1899,  621-^:    Remember    that   I    want  to  visit  a 
great    many    other    little    boys  after  you  are  through 
with  me.     (The  book  addresses  the  reader.) 

be  [with  +  come]  to. 
HoRNUNG,  Belle  37:  No  such  man  has  been  to  me. 

For  ex.  see  Franz  §  369. 

betide  [to  +  become]  of. 

N.  E.  D.     Franz  §  379. 

to  cast  a  person  in  the  teeth  with  something,  (to  cast  a 
person  in  the  teeth  that  .  .  +  to  reproach  a  person  with]. 
See  Krueger,  C.  48.     N.  E.  1). 


Stoffel  suggests  call  [-f-  look]  in. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  New  Year's  Extra  Number  1892,  50:  Only  a  .  .  .  few  days 
had  elapsed,  since  Dr.  Mc  Auslane  had  called  in.  —  But  to  judge 
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to  be  confined  [+  /o  be  delivered]  of  a  child. 
Franz  §  356,  Anm.  (ex.)     N.  E.  D.  806. 
depend  [of,  from  +  J^cst]  on. 
Krueger,  UJjerlr.  46. 

differ  [from  +  disagree]  with. 
Bloomfield,  On  Adaptation  of  suffixes,  16,  Note. 
different  [from  +  nnlike]  to. 

Common.     See  Hodgson  113,  fn.,  and  my  §  191,  f.  sequ. 
disagree  to  etc.     See  Hodgson  113  fn. 
disconnected  [from  +  non  connected]  with. 
Anglophil  94. 

be  doubted  [by -\- seem  doubtful]  to? 
Miss    Mitford:    I   really   believe  that,   except  to  doctors  and 
clergymen,  .  .  .  even  my  state  of  extremity  has  been 
doubted.     (Hodgson  111.) 
due  [to  +  arising]  from. 
Scotsman  :    The  crimes  .  .  may  have  been  due  rather  to  the 
absence  of  its  true  spirit  .  .   than  from  any  inherent 
intolerance.     (Hodgson  111.) 
employ  [-\- envoy]  to. 
For  ex.  see  Franz  §  379. 
Raleigh:  They  imploy  to  Syracuse  an  inhabitant  of  Catana. 
Shakspere,  Ant.  V,  2,  69:  To  Csesar  I  will  speak  .  .  if  you'll 
employ  me  to  him. 
(Also  toward,  into,  marking  direction). 
See  Murray;  employ,  where  ex. 
excepting  [+  but]  for. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^12  1897,  622*^:  But  why  she  should  have  made 
her    Artist    such    a    selfish    wretch    .   .  excepting,   of 
course,  for  the  accident  of  his  sex,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say. 
Wont  you   excuse  us  from  doing  it?  [excuse  us  for  not 
doing  it  +  dispense  from]. 
Krueger,  t).  47. 


from  N.  E.  D.,  call  in  is  a  pretty  old  phrase,  and  in  seems  to 
go  as  well  together  with  call  as  with  look. 

12 
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find  [rest  in  -j-  flee  for  rest]  into. 
Kingsley:    that  Church  into  whose  maternal  hosom  she  has 
.  .  found  rest  and  liohness.     (Hodgson  111.) 
to  finish  [+  wind,  shut]  up. 
frightened  [by  +  afraid]  of. 
Anglophil  93.    N.  E.  D. 
go  to  school  [with  +  learn]  of. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vio  1894,  344:  Mr.  Dawson  had  often  wondered 
whether    or    not    Bismarck    had    gone    to    school    of 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
grow  up  [from  +  be  due]  to. 
Conway:    1    think    it    must    have    been  to  some  such  .  .  ex- 
planation of  the  whooping-cough  that  there  has  grown 
up   .  .   the  unique  custom  of  treating  that  disease  by 
administering  the  rod.     (Hodgson  111.) 
happen  [to  meet  +  light  on,  fall]  on. 
See  Murray.     Anglophil  94. 
incapacitate  [for -{- prevent]  from, 
in  [a  light  +  from]  a  point  of  view. 
Lowndes:    If   I    did    not    consider  them  in  a  different  point 

of  view. 
Smiles:  Looked  at  in  this  point  of  view  .  .  . 

In  the  opposite  direction  goes: 

F.  Arnold:    the  best   exposition   of  the  question  in  the  light 

from  which    .  .    they  are  disposed  to  regard  it.     (See 

Hodgson  111.) 

intercede  for  sbdy  [with  sbdy  +  appeal  for  sbdy]  to  sbdy. 

Franz   §   379:    Fortescue   P.    N:o   65,    102:    their    Lordships 

promised  to  intercede  for  him  unto  his  Majesty. 
Milton  111,  42:  I  to  the  lords  will  intercede. 

leave  go  of  [leave  hold  of-\-  let  go]. 
IIorxung,  Belle  236:  Leave  go  of  my  bridle. 
leave  [+  depart,  start]  for  a  place. 
Ziemer  129.     Franz  §  327. 
let  go  [+  leave  Iiold]  of 
See  Storm  786:    In    tlie    18:lh    cent,    only  let  go  with  an  ac- 
cusative. 
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He  also  mentions  the  encroaching  of  in  accost  of; 
remember  of  (speak  of);  wish  of  (think  of);  treat  of  and 
analogous  expressions. 

let  me  hear  [at  +  send  word]  to. 
Shakspere,  Gent.  I,  1,  58:    To    Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee 
by  letters. 
P'ranz  §   379.     The  Windsor  Shakespeare  has  At.     The 
correction  is  Malone's. 

be  looked  upon  with  reprobation  [by  +  be  objection- 
able]  to. 

Calvert:  to  an  Englishman  .  .  the  cavaliere  servente  is  looked 
upon  with  reprobation.     (Hodgson  111.) 
make  friends  [with  +  make  appeal]  to. 
Shakspere,    Meas.  I,  2,  170:    Implore  her   .  .    that  she  make 
friends  to  the  strict  deput}^ 
meet  [+  come  together,  be]  with, 
militate  [against  +  derogate,  detract]  from. 
Rev.  of  Rev.,    ^Vio  1894,  393^^:    But   that  in  no  way  militates 
from  the  value  of  the  narrative. 
missed  [in  +)  out  of 
Caine,    Scapegoat  218 :    Naomi   vas  missed  out  of  the  house. 

missing  [in  -j-  absent,  gone]  from. 
P.  M.  U.,  ^7*  1902,  36:  One  of  the  young  ladies  was  missing 
from  the  house. 
move    [somebody  for  somebody  +  speak]   to  somebody  for 
somebody. 

Shakspere,    Olh.  II,  3,  365:    My    wife  must  move  for   Cassio 
to  her  mistress. 


From  Abbott  I  have  noted  down 

out  of  all  [bounds  +  lo  ex]cess. 
Shakspere,  Henr.  IV,  I,  2,  1,  7:  the  poor  jade  is  wrung  out  of  all  'cess. 
(Abbott  §  411.) 

But  I  think  the  meaning  of  sess  =  assessment,  tax,  valuation,  levy, 
measure  (compare  N.  E.  D.,  C.  D.,  and  the  Windsor  Shakespeare) 
accounts  for  the  construction. 

CoTGRAVE  also  comparcs  the  French  sans  cesse. 
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part  [from  +  give  up  the  connection,  communication]  with. 

persuade  [+  speak,  confer]  with. 
Shakspere,    Merch.    Ill,    2,    279:  The  Duke  himself,  and  the 
Magnificoes  .  .  have  all  persuaded  with  him. 

Franz   §   383  Anm.  2.     Abbott  §  194.     C.  D.  (ex.)    See 
also  Krueger,  0.  46. 

salute  [+  remember  me]  to. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur   (Martin)  100,  6:    Salute  me  to  my 
Lord,  Sir  Launcelot. 

Or  is  me  an  ethic  dative? 

/  send  for  him  [+  /  call  him]  in  (back). 

As  long  as  send  is  felt  to  have  its  original  meaning,  the 
preposition  in  or  another  expression,  marking  the  direction 
back  to  the  sending  suhject,  cannot  well  be  tacked  on.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  say:  I  send  somebody  for  him  in. 
But  as  send  for  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  call^  such  expressions 
now  and  then  occur. 
Franz,    §  468  Anm.,  quotes  from  Com.  Deb.:  hee  was  called 

for  in  .  .  hee  was  sent  for  in. 
Raleigh:  Alcibiades  .  .  was  sent  for  backe  by  the  Athenians. 

I  subjoin  some  other  examples. 
Bunyan,  p.  p.  183:  I  was  sent  for  to  come. 
Bunyan,  H.  W.  2:  my  master  sent  for  me  home  to  his  house, 
lb.  127:  The  Prince  .  .  sent  for  the  prisoners  in. 
Marlowe  (Keltic  107):  he's  .  .  sent  for  back  again. 


seek  [-f-  appeal,  apply,  speak]  to. 

According  to  Franz  §  379. 
Shakspere,  Lucr.  42,  6:    That   C3'C   .  .   with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the 
heart. 

But   Stoffel   in    E.    St.   29  doubls  it  and  tries  to  prove  that  the 
phrase  has  come  down  from  O.  E.,  and  he  seems  to  be  right. 
Compare  Milton  III,  93:  Wisdom's  self  oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 

But  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  seek  into  is  formed  on  ana- 
Icgy  with  look,  inquire  into  in  Sii.,  J.  Caesar  I,  2,  (56:  you  would  have 
me  seek  into  myself.    See  Franz  §  355,  Anm.  2. 


—  181  — 

suspect  [+  charge]  with. 
Shakspere,  M.  Wives  IV,  4,  5:  I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun 
with  cold  than  thee  with  wantonness. 
This  ex.  in  Franz  §  383  Anm.  2.     (Abbott  §  194.) 
sympathize  [with  +  delight]  in. 
CoMPTON    (52)    quotes:    the    emperors   .  .  sympathized  in  the 
tendencies  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
take  a  fancy  [to  +  feel  friendship,  affection]  for. 
Storm  770  (Mrs>  Oliphant.) 

N.  E.  D.  gives  both  the  prepositions  for  and  to,  but  has 
no  quotation  illustrating  the  first. 

to/ce  farewell  of  [take  leave  of  +  bid  farewell  to]. 
Dekker,    Shoemaker's  Holiday  III,  3,  100:    I  take  my  leave. 
Spectator  III,  87:  Since  two  or  three  Writers  .  .  .  have  taken 

their  Farewell  of  the  Stage. 
Goldsmith,  Vicar  140:    Matilda    came    to   take  her  last  fare- 
well of  her  husband, 
lb.  149:  bid  me  farewell. 

Lewis  Carroll,  Hunting  29:  I  bade  him  farewell. 
Lit.  World,  \li  1897,  4-^:  We  must  now  take  farewell  of  »The 
House  of  Dreams». 
Interesting  is  the  following  passage  with  give,  equivalent 
to  hid  but  opposite  to  take. 

Dekker,    Shoemaker's  Holiday    III,    2    18:    a    thousand    eies 
beside  were  witnesses  of  the  farewells  which  he  gave, 
when  I  .  .  bid  him  adew.     See  Palmer,  The  Folk  165. 
want  [+  do]  with. 

There    is    nothing    striking    in    the    use  of  with  in  such 
passages  as  this: 

Collins,  Woman  2,  3:  What  does  Lady  Clyde's  maid  want 
with  me? 
But  in  some  cases,  when  the  object  governed  by  witli  is 
a  thing,  with  is  perhaps  due  not  only  to  analogy  with  the 
first  type,  but,  as  Stoffel  suggests,  to  some  influence  from 
do  witli. 
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Punch,  ^12  1893,  269**:  What  do  we  want  with  seven  berceau- 
nettes    .    .,    with    fifteen    inkstands,    with    twenty  bis- 
cuit boxes'? 
P.  M.  IL,  Vi  1902,  5:    What    does    a    creature  like  that  want 

with  a  llatV 
Tit  Bits:  »What  do  I  want  with  the  font»,  said  the  old  bride- 
groom. 
Philips,    Protege  105:    What    the   deuce   does  she  want  with 
references? 
Another  way  of  putting  it: 
M.  Twain,  Sawyer  Abr.  21:  What  do  we  want  of  it? 

with  child  [-f  full]  of. 
Murray   342:    The    noble    hart  .  .  is    with  childe  of  glorious 
great  intent;  eyes  with  child  of  ioy. 
It  is  clear  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  loss  of  a  preposition 
after  an  intransitive  verb  may  sometimes  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  a  transitive  verb  of  kindred  meaning, 
e.  g.  telegraph  a  person  (call); 
lecture  a  p.  (blame,  teach); 
fight  a  p.  (attack); 
stay  dinner  etc.     See  Krueger,  C  48. 

§  199.    Two  expressions  for  Consequence. 

To  express  consequence  after  so,  to  siicli  a  degree  etc. 
as  an  antecedent  as  is  required  before  the  following  infinitive, 
there  being  a  sort  of  comparison. 


Sometimes   ])repositions   or  adverbs  are  tacked  on  to  verbs  that 
already  imply  their  sense. 
E.  g.   assemble  [-f-  come]  together. 

compare  together,    (Webster,  Keltic  341.) 

encircle  about. 

enter  in.    (Percy  III,  181.) 

marry  with.    (Percy  I,  53,  III,  90.) 

meet  together. 

open  up.    (MucEDOHUS  IV,  5,  32.) 

part  away.    (Percy  II,  125.) 
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After    the    synonymous    expressions    enough,  sufficienfly 

^lioiild    follow    an  infinitive  with  to,  when  the  subject  of  the 

infinitive  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  verb. 
Through  blending  as  to  occurs  even  here. 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^Vi  1897,  54^^:  They  are  still  sufficiently  drilled 
into  automatonlike  procedure  and  rigid  obedience 
as  occasionally  to  produce  a  comical  situation,  [suffi- 
ciently —  to  +  so  well  —  as  to]. 

lb.  ^Vi  1898,  40P:    An    American  woman  who  is  sufficiently 

detached    from   her  native  surroundings  as  to  regard 

her    subject   from   a  somewhat  dispassionate  point  of 

view. 

Enough    of  something  we  don't  like  is  the  same  as  too 

much  of  it. 

Thus    a    confusion  may  arise,  which  probably  accounts 

for  the  following  passage. 

Punch,  ^-/s  1893,  61^:  » Ireland!  No,  thank  you!»  exclaimed 
Reginald.  »\Ye  have  had  enough  of  Home  Rule  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  to  go  across  to  lind  it  on 
the  other. » 


§  200.    Adjective  attribute  +  Prepositional  attribute 
(or  adverbial  expression). 

Often    a  noun  is  qualified  both  by  a  prepositional  (of-) 
attribute    expressing  age,    measure  etc.  and  an  adjective,  old, 
high,  long,  which  with  an  accusative  would  express  the  same 
thing. 
E.  g.     A  boy  of  ten  years  old;  letters  of  30  pages  long.     See 

Malmstedt,  Report  XXXIV;  Kellner  §  18. 
Webbe,  His  Trauailes  (Arber  II,  33):  Fishes  that  are  of  tenne 

or  twelue  foote  long. 
Spectator  II,  230:  a  Lady  of  two  Foot  high. 
Sw^iFT,  Gull.  47:  A  wall  of  two  feet  high. 
HowiTT  I,  90:  A  little  baby-boy  of  some  thirteen  months  old. 


—  184  — 

Compare  Einenkel,  P.  Gr.  §  143. 

The  types,  now  generally  used,  are:  a  boy  ten  years  old^ 
a  boy  of  ten  years,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old.  Other  combina- 
tions are  rare,  e.  g.  Lord  Lytton,  Kenelm  8:  one  son  of  the 
age  of  three. 

As  to  old,  it  may  have  been  now  and  then  confused 
with  the  noun  elde  --=  age. 

Of  foLire  yer  eld  and  of  foure  yer  age  were  parallels. 
Plowman  196:  of  twelve  wynter  age. 

AscHAM  S.  (Arber  R.  X)  71:  from  seauen  yeare  old  .  .  .  loue 
is  the  best  allurement  to  learninge. 

But  probably  there  is  sometimes  a  blending  in  expres- 
sions of  the  type  At  five  years  old.  [at  five  years  -f  (when) 
five  years  old]. 


§  201.     A  clause  +  An  attribute. 

Sometimes  a  conjunction  is  put  before  an  attribute, 
generally  a  participle  or  an  adjective  with  the  function  of  an 
attributive  clause. 

The  relation  and  character  of  the  attribute  is  thus  more 
clearly  marked. 
BuNYAN,  P.  P.  22:  a  very  large  parlour  that  was  full  of  dust, 

because  never  swept. 
Spectator  III,  108:  This  general  Curiosity  .  .,  if  rightly  directed, 
might  be  of  good  use. 
I    refer    to   Pall  §  119  and  his  examples  (from  Young, 
Shelley,    Macaulay)    with   if  though,  while  and  a  participle. 
See  Matzner  III,  72. 

Sometimes    the    attribute    is  antecedent  to  a  relative  or 
comparative  clause. 
Lit.  Worldy    %    1897,    155*^:  Even  though  homeless  wanderer 

that  I  was  in  those  days. 
Molly  Bawn  I,  199:    For  though  glad  as  she  is  to  welcome 
him,    she    hardly  feels  the  same  longing  for  the  em- 
brace. 


—  185  — 

Rare    is    the    use    of   a    conjunction   before  an  absolute 

participle  construction. 

Spectator  I,  11:  tho'  his  Temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he  at 
last  got  over  it. 
A  mixing  of  a  relative  clause  (whom  I  know  to  be  etc.) 

and    a    prepositional  attribute  (a  man  of  singular  desert  etc.) 

seems  to  account  for  this  passage: 

Milton  (Scoones  99):  a  gentleman;  .  .  a  man  whom,  both 
by  report,  and  the  converse  I  have  had  with  him, 
of  singular  desert  for  the  State  to  make  use  of. 


§  202.     Prepositional  qualification  +  A  clause. 

Also  prepositional  qualifications  may  in  their  function  be  equal 
to  dependent  clauses. 

Thus  prepositions  have  come  to  be  used  as  introductory  words 
in  the  latter,  and  have  passed  over  into  conjunctions,  after  the  absorb- 
tion  of  the  conjunctive  particle  that. 

Such  are  e.  g.  for,  after,  without,  tilt,  until.  See  Paul  §  119  (ex. 
from  Shakspeue,  the  Bible,  Marryat);  Franz  §  393,  418;  Hodgson  117 
sequ.    Good  examples  of  such  transition  are 

Arber,  An  Engl.  Garner  VII,  209:  This  lovesome  3'outh  .  ,  .  for  his  ... 
love-alluring    face,    and    for   he  was    so  gracious  and  so  mild, 
was  deemed  of  all  to  be  of  heavenly  race. 
Gascoigne  (Arber,  1  R.  V,  51):  A  lusty  ladde  .  .  Beganne  to  woo  my  sister, 

not  for  wealth  But  for  hir  face  was  lonely  to  beholde. 
Dekker,    Shoemaker's    Holiday  V,  2,  10:   For  his  sake  .  .  and  for  thou 

art  somewhat  like  him,  spend  this  peece  of  golde. 
Spectator  I,  364:   we   should    make   no   mention    of  what  concerns  our 
selves,   without   it    be   of  Matters,  wherein  our  Friends  ought 
to  rejoyce. 
lb.  245:  Without  some  Time  be  spent. 

Marryat,   Faithful    140:    Wiggins   came   up  .  .  not   liking  that  Herbert 
should  be  at  work  .  .  without  he  being  there  too. 
See  Malmstedt,  Report  XXXV;  Storm  766  (ex.  from  Marryat). 
As  a  blending  of  a  prepositional  and  a  conjunctional  construction 
we    may   probably  consider  the  combination  but  that  for,  occurring  in 
Bunyan's  language. 

BuNYAN,  P.  P.  167:  The  thoughts  of  these  things  would  now  kill  me  .  . 
but  that  for  a  Dream  which  I  had  last  night  and  but  that  for 
the  encouragement  that  this  stranger  has  given  me. 
Compare  Franz  in  E.  St.  18. 


—  186  — 

About  words  with  both  a  conjunctional  and  a  prepositional  func- 
tion (but,  save,  as,  than,  like  etc.)  and  confusions  resulting  in  casc-irre- 
gularitics  sec  Jespersen  Pr.  §  158  sequ.;  Spies  §  120  sequ.,  250. 


§  203.    Each  ...  other  +  Each  other. 

Formerly  each  in  the  reciprocal  combination  each  other 
was  not  so  closely  united  with  other  as  to  form  one  idea. 
A  preposition  could  be  put  before  other.     Franz  §  180. 

Sometimes  we  find  other  alone,  in  the  function  of  each 
other,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  blending  of  an  older 
and  a  younger  construction. 

They  kitted  other,  [they  killed  each  other  +  each  killed 
other]. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur   (Sommer's    ed.)   51/36:    they  shold 

not  leue  other, 
lb.  60/15:  they  wold  neuer  faille  other, 
lb.  97/8:  they  smote  other, 
lb.  337/14  they  .  .  unhorsed  other. 

lb.  479/20:    bothe    the    kynge    Bagdemagus    and  the  kyng  of 
Northgalys  party  hurled  to  other. 
See  Spies  §  187,  where  the  above  examples  are  quoted. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur    (Martin)  89,  32:  since  we  shall  de- 
part, and  never  see  other,  I  pray  to  the  high  Father 
to  preserve  both  me  and  you  both. 


§  204.     Two  expressions  for  repetition. 

(Every)  now  and  again  reminds  us  both  of  (every)  now 

and  tlien  and  again  and  again: 

Savage,  Wife  39:  every  now  and  again  my  eyes  would  return. 

Kn^LiNG,  Gadsbys  179:  now  and  again,  when  the  mask  drop- 
ped, men  saw  this. 

Rider  Haggard,  Mines  I,  7G:  we  staggered,  now  and  again 
falling. 


—  187  — 
§  205.    Repetition  -|-  Continuation. 

Expressions  of  repetition  and  continuation  seem  to  be 
mixed  in 

Rev.  of  Rev.,  '^4  1898,  315^:  Our  interests  in  Cliina  we  have 
declared  times  witliout  ceasing  are  not  territorial, 
[times  without  number  +  without  ceasing,  unceasingly]. 

The  same  may  be  the  case  with  ever  and  anon,  accord- 
ing to  Stoffel  formed  by  (ever  in  oon  :>)  ever  anon  tmd  and 
anon,  with  some  influence  perhaps  from  ever(y)  now  and  then. 

For  its  history  and  examples  see  Intensives  and  Down- 
toners  6  sequ. 

§  206.  Starting-point  and  end-point  -j-  Intermediate 
space.    End-point  -f  Starting-point. 

The    idea    of  a  point  of  time  in  the  past  or  future  will 
easily  suggest  the  interval  between  that  point  and  the  speak- 
er's   own    time    and    vice   versa.     The  following  passages  are 
perhaps  to  be  thus  explained : 
Malory,  Morte  d'Arthur  (Martin)  168,  13:    take    a    treaty  for 

a  month  day.    [for    a  month  +  for  this  day  month). 
Shakspere,  Henry  VI,  2,  II,  1,  2:  I  saw  not  better  sport  these 

seven  years  day.  [these  seven  years  -|-  since  this  day 

seven  years  ago].     Abbott  §  411. 
lb.  T.  N.  V,  1,  228  (Tauchnitz) :  so  late  ago.   [so  late(ly)  -|-  so 

short  a  time  ago].     Abbott  §  411. 
lb.  Henr.  IV,  2,  III,  2,  185:    Do  you  remember  since  we  lay 

all  night  in  the  windmill, 
lb.  M.  N.  D.  II,  2,  148:    Thou    remember'st  since  once  I  sat 

upon  a  promontory, 
lb.  Henr.  VI,  2,  III,  1,  9:    We    know    the  time  since  he  was 

mild  and  affable.     Abbott  §  132. 
Marryat,  Ph.  Sh.:  It  was  only  three  days  that  he  had  begun 

to  exist,    [that  he  had  existed  +  since  he  had  begun 

to  exist]. 


—  188  — 

Spectator  III,  61 :  It  is  not  three  years  ago  since  she  was  gay. 
Bain  334:  It  is  ten  years  ago  since  he  died.     (Other  ex.) 
Compare  Anglophil  189,  190,  and  Payn  123. 
A  related  blending  (of  from  .  .  /o  +  between)  occurs    in 
Shakspere,    Cymbeline    (Globe)    III,    2,    65:    the  gap  that  we 
shall    make    in    time    from    our  hence-going  and  our 
return. 
See  Delius.     Deutschhein  §  259. 
The  same  about  space: 
Sh.,  Cor.  (Globe)  II,  1,  240:  He  cannot  temperately  transport 
his  honours  from  where  he  should  begin  and  end. 
The  end-point  suggests  the  beginning  in 
Pepys  73 :  my  wife  and  I  out  thinking  to  have  gone  to  a  play, 
but  it  was  too  far  begun,  [it  was  too  far  advanced  + 
had  begun  too  long  ago]. 


§  207.    Alternatives  in  placing  a  preposition. 

A  preposition  may  be  combined  either  with  the  governed 
word  or  with  the  verb. 

Sometimes    both    alternatives    occur    together.     This    is 
often  the  case  in  rel.  clauses. 

See  Kellner,  E.  St.  20;  Outlines  §  33;  Paul  §  121,  204. 
De  Foe    (Arber,    An  Engl.   Garner,  VII,  474):    a    Person    .    . 

with  whom  .  .  I  had  never  had  the  least  acquaintance 

or  knowledge  of. 
Malory,    Morte  D'  Arthur  (Martin)  97,  18:    the  ship  w^hereof 

Ihe  tale  speaketh  of. 
Fenn,  P.  L.  XCVII :    your   lordship   in  whom  her  most  faith 

and  trust  is  in. 
Payn  226:  he  understood  to  what  conclusions  the  authorities 

had  come  to. 
Philips,    Of   Course    99:    His    »rooms»    .  .    to  which  he  was 

wont  to  airily  tell  a  man  he  must  drop  into. 


—  189  — 

Compare   Paul  §  121:    that    fair  for  which  love  groaned  for 
(Shakspere);    a    .    .    tone    to    wliich  nobody  could  be 
less  used  to  (Mrs.  Oliphant.) 
For  some  ex.  from  OE.  and  ME.  see  Einenkel,    P.  Gr. 
§    167. 

For  ex.  from  Shakspere,   e.  g.  All,  I,  2,  29:    But  on  us 
both  did  haggish  age  steal  on,  see  Franz  §  391 ;  Abbott  §  407. 
Here    I    also  subjoin  a  case  of  preposited  -\-  postposited 
genitive  partitive. 

Molly  Bawn  I,  24:  It  .  .  does  occur  to  Molly  that  of  the 
two  men  the  newcomer  is  .  .  the  better  looking  of 
the  two. 

§  208.  Double  (e.  g.  prepositional  +  terminational) 
expression  for  direction. 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  double  expression  for  direc- 
tion to  a  point. 

More  often  the  preposition  from,  which  should  be  used 
before  a  word  signifying  rest,  is  combined  with  an  adverb 
which  itself,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense,  expresses  direc- 
tion or  motion  from  a  point. 

Paul  §  121.  Deutschbein  §  259.  Latham  §  732.  Franz 
§  382.  Kellner,  E.  St.  20.  Anglophil  95,  96.  Spies  §  153. 
Hodgson  216,  217. 

In  older  periods  this  use  was  more  common  than  now. 

A  combination  often  met  with  is  to  ward,  at  last  run 
together  into  one  word.  (Matzner,  Gr^,  II,  330.  Einenkel, 
Str.  201). 

Fenn,  P.  L.  CXXXI:  to  him  ward, 
lb.  CXXXV:  to  London  ward. 
Shakspere,  Cor.  I,  6,  32:  to  bedwaid. 
lb.  Henr.  VI,  I,  III,  3,  30:  unto  Parisward. 
LoMNER  (Scoones  3):  unto  Caleys  warde. 
Milton  I,  145:  Hitherward. 
Percy  I,  133. 


—  190  — 

Hitherlo. 
Ex.  from  Shakspere  in  Franz  §  279. 

As  far  as  to. 
Ex.  from  Holland  in  Franz  §  371,  Anm.  1. 
Wyatt  (Tottel  84) :  Gaineward  the  sunne. 
Milton  I,  4:  The  place  from  whence  they  fell, 
lb.  I,  47. 

(lAscoiGNE  (Arber  8(S):  from  henceforth. 

Tottel  130:  from  whence  man  came  and  eke  whereto  he  must. 
BuNYAN,  H.  W.  55:  from  whencesoever  you  come. 
BuNYAN,    P.  P.  18:  from    thence   bothe  he,  and  them  (!)  that 

are  with  him,  shoot  arrows, 
lb    42:  it  fell  down  from  off  me. 
Spectator  I,  277:  from  thence. 
lb.  I,  298:  from  hence, 
lb.  I,  31 :  from  whence. 
Hazlitt,  Table  Talk  II,  197:  From  hence  it  appears. 

Examples  abound. 

A  combination  with  the  word  length  deserves  some 
attention. 

There  is  nothing  striking  in  e.  g.  Doyle,  Hound  98: 
extend  the  length  of  the  building,  or  Hughes,  T.  B.  S.  (T.)  79: 
tables  running  the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

The  length  here  means  as  far  as  something  extends  and 

then    as   far   as,  e.  g.  Doyle,    Hound  43:    go   the   length    of 

saying.  The  same  in  van  der  Gaaf  13.    But  we  have  a  blending 

in  Jerome,  Second  Thoughts  84:  There  were  those  who  even 

went  to  the  length  of  mild  flirtation. 


§  209.     Word-order  blendings. 

Sometimes    we    tind    traces  of  both  direct  and  inverted 
word-order. 

Sn\R:  Were  it  otherwise,  and  we  were  compelled  etc.  (Hodg- 
son 96.) 
Past.  L. ;  Item,  and  yf  it  please  it  you.     (Spies  §  108.) 


—  191  — 

These  two  look  like  blendings  through  vacillating  be- 
tween the  alternatives:  introductory  conditional  conjunction 
or  not. 

Of  another  type  is 
Malory,  Morte  D' Arthur:    Thenne    he    dressid    he    is   sheld. 
(Spies  §  108.) 

§  210.     Motion  +  Rest. 

MiDDLETON  (§  22)  gives  some  Greek,  Latin  and  Gothic 
examples,  where  the  idea  of  motion  is  mixed  with  that  of  rest. 

The  same  ideas  are  meeting  in  some  English  idioms, 
e.  g.  Where  are  you  going?  I  am  going  there  (here),  My 
way  lay  through  the  park  ^),  There,  your  son  is  home  at  last, 
From  behind,  from  within,  they  are  chosen  from  among 
the  soldiers  etc.     See  §  198:  Let  me  hear, 

§  211.    Nominal  object  +  Objective  clause. 

The  subject  in  an  indirect  question  or  a  f/m/-clause  is 
sometimes  by  prolepsis  made  object  to  the  governing  verb. 
Paul  (§  118)  among  his  contaminations  exemplifies  the 
case  with  Latin  and  German  quotations.  In  the  old  Romanic 
languages  it  was  common.  (Diez  III,  391.) 
Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (M.)  171,   31:    he  beheld  Sir  Lucan 

how  he  lay  foaming. 
lb.  93,  18:  they  knew  him  that  he  w^as  Launcelot. 
lb.  15,  7:    the    king    let    cry    a   great  feast  that  it  should  be 

holden. 
Shakspere,  Merchant  IV,  1,  164:    you  hear  the  learned  Bel- 
lario  what  he  writes.     (Deutschbein  §  258.) 
Passages    of   the  type:  I  know  you  what  you  are  occur 
in  Shakspere.     (Abbott  §  414.) 
Tottel  138:  I  saw  my  tyme,  how  it  did  runne. 
lb.  239:  Then  felt  we  well  the  piller  of  our  welth,  Mow  sore 
it  shoke. 


I^nuEGER  in  N.  and  Q ,  ^V^  1906. 
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Beaumont   and  Fletcher  (Keltie  311):    hear  me  what  I  say. 

Perhaps  we  may  consider  the  accusative  with  infinitive 
to  liave  arisen  through  a  sort  of  blending  between  the  notion 
of  the  nominal  object  or  the  action  (verb)  as  tlie  essential 
object. 

I  heard  him  (saying)  +  /  heard  say  >  /  heard  him  say. 

Krueger,  U.  §  15. 


§  212.     What  you  lust  +  Your  lust. 

Spies  (§  272)  quotes  from  Wever,  Lusty  Juventus:  Do  what 
your  own  lust ;  which  might  be  a  confusion  of  what 
you  lust  +  your  own  lust. 


§  213.  Coordination  +  Subordination.  Alternatives 
of  subordination. 

a)  Taking  blending,  as  I  do,  in  a  rather  wide  sense,  I 
shall  now  point  out  some  cases  of  a  striking  transition  from 
coordination  to  subordination,  or  from  one  sort  of  subordina- 
tion to  another. 

See  Middleton  §  32. 

Comparative  clause  +  Coordinate  direct  question. 
Thackeray,  V.  F.  44:  It   will  be  a  fine  day  when  I  can  take 
my  place  above  her  in  the  world  as  [I  should  +  and] 
why,  indeed,  should  I  not? 
Gatty:  They  liked  the  idea  ...  as  who  should  not? 
Thackeray:   You  have  learned  to  forget  (as  how  should  you 
remember,  being  separated  from  them  .  .  .  .)  the  ties 
.  .  of  home,  [as  is  natural). 
Krueger,  Cbertragung  46. 

b)  Temporal  clause  -\-  Coordinate  direct  question. 
Marryat,  Ph.  Sh.  8:    I    was    proceeding    toward  the  window 

.  .  .,  when  [to  my  astonishment  I  beheld  +  and  then) 
whom  should  I  behold  .  .  but  your  father. 
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Pick  Me  Up,  V4  1902,  4:  I  took  a  little  stroll  along  the 
coast-road  when  whom  should  I  see  .  .  but  one  of 
the  ladies. 

c)  Coordinate  +  Subordinate  relative  clause  (False  coordi- 
nation).    See  Storm  692.     Hodgson  125  sequ. 

HowiTT  I,  2()7:  It  was  he  who  originated  the  »Aftonblad»  in 
1830,  and  which  .  .  he  worked  up  into  the  most 
important  paper  in  Sweden. 

lb.  I,  118.     I,  102.     II,  118  (common). 

d)  Relative  clause  +  Principal  sentence. 

Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden  6:  .  .  infant,  whom  Enoch  took, 
and  handled  all  his  limbs,  appraised  his  weight, 
(common.) 

e)  Indirect  question  +  That-clause. 

There  may  be  such  a  blending  in  this  passage,  quoted  by 
Spies  §  296 :  Kyng  Richard  bethought  hym  that  tyde, 
what   it   was  best,    [what  was  best  +  that  it  was  best]. 

f)  Temporal  +  Conditional  clause. 

Franz  quotes  (in  §  402)  an  example  from  Brow^ne:  When 
if  the  matter  be  spirituous  .  .  the  noise  is  great  and 
terrible. 

g)  Adversative  +  Conditional  relation. 
The  common  type  mentioned  by 

Anglophil    128:    He  read  beautifully,  if  he  had  not  lost  the 
place    so  often     [He  read  .  .  but  he  lost  +  He  would 
have   read,   if  he  had  not  lost]    deserves  to  be  called 
attention  to  here. 
h)  Final  clause  +  Optative  sentence. 

Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  153,  26:    hie  thee  fast  that 
thou  were  gone. 
i)  Concessive  +  Relative  clause. 

Mancliester  Exam.:  we  .  .  welcome  this  collection  of  stories 
and  sketches,  though  all  of  which  .  .  have  previously 
appeared.     (Hodgson  89.) 
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j)  Consecutive  clause  +  Direct  question. 
DiCKExXs:    you    could    tell    me  so  much  more  .  .  .,  that  why 
should    I   tire  you  with  my  accounts  .  .  [that  I  need 
not].     Krueger,    Cbertragung   46.     Zupitza,    Herrigs 
Archiv,  Band  87,  Heft  1. 
As  to  crossings  of  different  relative  clauses,  see  Einenkel,. 
P.  Gr.  §  167. 

§  214.    I  am  called  +  I  have  to  name. 

Kellner  (§  18)   quotes  from  the  Romance  of  Melusine:   how 
they  had  to  name,  [how  they  were  called  +  what  they 
had  to  name). 
Have  to  name  is  not  uncommon  in  the  16,  17  centuries. 

Arber,  An  Engl.  Garner  VII,  209:  He  Signior  Dom  Diego  had 
to  name. 

Gascoigne  (Arber  V,  51):  I  my  selfe  had  Sat3Ta  to  name. 

Percy  I,  164. 

The     following    may    be    a    blending    in    the    opposite 

direction. 

Percy  III,  62:  King  Arthur  I  am  to  name. 

§  215.    My  name  is  +  I  am  called. 
MucEDORUS  IV,  2,  56:  My  name  is  called  Master  Mouse. 

§  216.    I  hight  +  My  name  is. 

Spies    (§   220)    quotes    from  Sir  Clyomon   and  Sir  Clamydes: 

Well,  what  higlit  thy  name? 
Gompare  Calisto  and  Meliboea  56:  What  hight  she?    Meliboea 

is  her  name. 

§  217.     Such  +  Like. 

The    pleonasm    such    like,    not  to  be  found  in  OK.  and 
ME.,    begins    to    be    pretty   common    in    the    16:th    century^ 
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e.  g.   in  Shakspere,    and  is  even  now  not  rare.     Spies  §  205. 

Matzner  III,  382. 

Tottel  (Wyatt)  92:  in  such  a  like  dede. 

BuNYAN,  H.  W.  37:    he  addressed   himself  to   them   in   such 

like  words  as  these. 
Another  confusion  of  such  +  like,  like  replacing  as  : 
P.  M.  U.,  ^712  1905,  226:    It    is  curious,    though,   that  such  a 

far-seeing    man    like    Mr.    Rockefeller    should    have 

thought    cheese    unhealthful.     [such    a    man    as  +  a 

man  like.] 

§  218.     Owing  to  +  Due  to. 

Educational  Times:  It  is  owing  to  the  accident  .  .  that  the 
appearance  of  these  reading-books  is  mainly  due. 
(Hodgson  215.) 

§  219.    Love  for  somebody  +  Regret,  when  losing  him. 

Malory,  Morte  D'Arthur  (Martin)  46:  Thus  was  all  the  court 
troubled,  for  the  love  of  the  departition  of  those 
knights. 

§  220.    Dead  -f  Deadly  ill. 

Spectator,  Vs  1905,  318:  Mrs.  Carlyle  remarked  that  she 
would  perhaps  »wake  up  one  morning  dead  of  the 
paint ». 

§  221.    Meet  +  See. 

Percy  I,  90:    soone    he    mette    faire    Emmelines   page  come 

climbing  up  the  hille. 
Compare  lb.  I,  95 :  Soone  he  saw  his  owne  merry  men  come 

ryding  over  the  hill, 
lb.  I,  94:  she  was  aware  of  her  fathers  men  come  galloping. 
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§  222.     Indefinite  pronoun  +  Indefinite  article. 

Among    the    cases    with    a    pleonastic    indefinite    article 
some  may  perhaps  be  due  to  blen dings      Possibly 
BuNYAN,  H.  W.  13:  any  more  a  noble  spirit. 
Caxton,  Blanch.  72,  20:  some  hyghe  a  princesse.    See  Kell- 
NER  §  227. 

§  223.     Two  expressions  for  'agreeing'. 

Kemp  (Arber,  An  Engl.  Garner  VII,  20):  It  stands  not  with 
tlie  congruity  of  my  health. 

The  author  condemns  the  phrase  himself  later  on: 
»Congruity»,  said  I!  but  how  came  that  strange  language  in 
my  mouth.  Farewell  » Congruity »,  for  1  mean  now  to  be 
more  concise. 

Congruity  =  accordance,  harmony. 

§  224.    Duality. 

Arnold:  You  and  I  both  agree,  [you  and  I  both  think.  The 
meaning  is  not  that  you  and  I  agree  with  some- 
body else.]. 

Sheil:  They  both  happened  to  meet. 

Buckle  :  We  are'  both  agreed. 

Laing:  both  .  .  are  equally  useless.  These  and  other  ex.  in 
Hodgson  216. 

Bain  331:  These  two  men  are  both  equal  in  strength. 

§  225.    What  is  the  matter?  -f-  What  is  wrong? 

What  is  the  matter  with  ijou?  originally  meant  what 
is  the  troublesome  (molesting)  thing  with  you  (in  your  case)?, 
and  became  equivalent  to  the  current  phrase:  What  is  wrong 
with  you?  (Kipling,  Gadsbys  25:  What's  wrong  with  you?), 
which  probably  has  exercised  some  influence  in  producing 
the  combinations:  Is  anything  the  matter  with  you"?,  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  you.  (See  Krueger,  Die  Auslassung  35().) 
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§  226.     Comparison  -f  Identity. 

I  never  saw  an  explanation  of  the  determinative  pro- 
noun the  in  phrases  of  the  type:  do  this  like  the  good  boy 
yon  are. 

In    Swedish    the    indefinite    article    is  used:  som  en  god 
gosse  ^) ;    and    that    seems    to    have   been  the  case  in  English 
up  to  our  days,  with  the  addition  of  a  comparative  as-clause 
in  order  to  mark  the  identity  and  likeness  ^). 
Spectator  I,  402:  like  a  captivated  calf  as  I  was. 
lb.  Ill,  95:  like  a  Booby  as  I  was. 
Thackeray,  V.  F.  305 :  Like  a  great  prince  as  he  was. 
Thackeray,  Catherine  171:  like  a  jackass,  as  you  are. 
Payn  215:  like  generous  lads  as  they  were. 

Other  ex.  in  Malmstedt,  N^gra  bidrag  etc. 

Compared    with    the    preceding  passages,  the  use  of  the 
defin.  article  (determ.  pronoun),  seemingly  entailing  the  com- 
parison of  the  subject  with  itself]  as  it  were,  is  striking. 
HoRNUNG,    Belle    10:    her    fine  eyes  shining  .  .  like  the  gems 

they  were, 
lb.  182:  like  the  incurable  new  chum  he  was. 
lb.  201 :    be  ready  in  the  morning,  like  the  sane  person  you 
always  used  to  be. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mixing  up  of  two  expressions.  One 
is  simply  the  apposition  (with  the  definite  article):  her  fine 
eyes,  the  gems;  he,  the  incurable  new  chum,  etc.  The  other 
is  a  comparison  (by  means  of  like):  like  gems  as  they  were; 
like  an  incurable  chum  as  he  was  etc. 

§  227.    Alternatives  for  expressing  causality. 

Two  expressions  for  reason  are  sometimes  used  instead 
of  one.     This  seems  to  be  the  case  in  for  why?     But  as  this 


^)  The  modernism:  som  den  gode  gosse,  dii  dr  docs  not  sound  as 
good  Swedish. 

2)  Malmstedt,  Nagra  bidrag. 
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is    a    continuation    of  for  why?  (why  being  the  instrumental 
case  of  tlie  interrogative  pronoun  hiva)^   introducing  a  direct 
question,    to    whicli    the    foIlo\Ving  sentence  is  the  answer,  it 
may    be    considered    as    a    blending,    only  if  used  so  late  in 
MnE    that    why    had  lost  its  character  of  pronoun,  and  had 
become  an  adverb,  and  if  why  alone  is  distinctly  felt  by  the 
speaker  to  mean  for  what  reason"! 
Franz,  E.  St.  18,  1893;  Sh.  Gr.  §  408. 
Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  1513. 
Horn,  Anglia  1905,  Heft  4. 
WnnxAKER,  Dictionary  57. 
Gascoigne  (Arber,  R.  V,  82):  They  be  not  men:  for  why?  they 

have  no  beards, 
lb.  76 :  I  see  them  I  .  .     For  why  my  glasse,  wil  shew  them 

as  they  be. 
Percy    I,    257.    My  lord  .  .  hath  often  lodged  in  your  house 

For  why?  it  doth  him  jolly  ease. 
Tottel    157:    He    cutteth  not  the  greatest  walles  for  why  that 

way  were  nothing  good. 
Another  similar  combination  is  for  because. 
Malory,    Morte  d' Arthur  (Martin)  133,25:  for  because  I  have 

slain  these  knights. 
Gascoigne    (Arber,  R.    V,    78):    for    because    they    can    both 

crowche   and  creep. 
Wyatt  (Tottel  75). 
Tottel  220. 

See  Pegge  168  sequ. 

Common  is  the  reason  why.    See  Sweet,  N.  E.  G.  §  110. 
We    sometimes   meet  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  use 
of  a  causal  clause  as  subject  instead  of  a  //laZ-clause. 
E.  g.  The  reason  was  because  I  was  ill. 

I  have  seen  several  ex.  of  it. 
Lecky,  Hist,  of  Rationalism   I,  126:    He    saw  that  the  reason 

why   witchcraft    was    ridiculed    was,  because  it  was  a 

phase  of  the  miraculous. 
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See  Paul,  Pr.  §  118:    die    Haiiptiirsache  davon  ist,  well 

Sie    .  .  .    Ciiticus    sind    (Klopstock),    aus    der   .  .  .    Ursache, 

Aveil  das  Wissen  unendlich  ist  (Goethe)  etc. 
Anotlier  type  is  tliis: 

Times,  ^^  2  1871 :  The  reason  why  Socrates  was  condemned 
to  death  was  on  account  of  his  unpopularity. 

Compare  Bossiiet  and  his  contemporaries:  The  immediate 
reason  which  led  Louis  XIV  to  convoke  the  Assem- 
bly .  .  was  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands.  (Hodg- 
son 189.) 

§  228.    Alternatives  of  negation  and  question. 

Miss    Austen:    I    never    was  so  long  in  company  with  a  girl 

.  .   trying    to    entertain    her    .  .    and    succeed   so    ill. 

(Hodgson  96.) 
Considered    as  a  whole,  the  passage  represents  a  blend- 
ing: succeed,  as  if  there  had  been  a  periphrase  with  do. 
Lockhart:   neither  did  I  feel  the  night  breeze  chill  me,  .  .  . 

nor  partook  .  .  in  the  desire  my  companions  testified. 
Young:  Did  ever  man  put  God  to  the  proof  on  that  promise, 

and  found  it  broken?    (Hodgson  90.) 

§  229.     Conditional  Conjunction  or  not. 

Sirr:  Were  it  otherwise,  and  we  were  compelled  etc.  (Hodg- 
son 96.) 

§  230.    Obligation  (necessity  etc.)  doubly  expressed. 

After  such  expressions  as  it  is  necessary,  important,  good, 
fit  etc.  the  //?a/- clause  requires  should,  whereby  the  obligation, 
necessity  etc.  is  expressed  twice. 

§  231.     Genitivus  qualitatis  -\-  Common  case. 

He  is  the  same  size;  he  is  no  use  (good).  Expressions 
of  these  types  are  common.     Rev.  of  Rev.,  ^^n  1902,  467:  Bri- 
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tish  soldiers  were  no  good.  P.  M.  U.,  %  1902,  74:  Girls  are 
no  good.  Jerome,  Second  Thoughts  118:  Of  what  use  are 
these  lessons?    What  good  will  they  be? 

In  E.  St.  2C)  Ellinger  says  we  have  to  do  with  an  ellip- 
sis. BoRST  in  Die  Gradadverbien  im  Englischen,  reviewed  by 
Stoffel  in  E.  St.  35,  says  that  the  genesis  of  to  be  no  good 
is:  to  be  of  no  use  >  to  be  no  use  >   to  be  no  good. 

I  hardly  think  that  is  much  of  an  explanation. 

Probably  association  with  synonymous  expressions  with- 
out of  has  been  at  work. 

E.  g.  He  has  the  same  size  (weight)  =  he  is  as  tall  (heavy); 
he  does  no  good  (no  use),  of  which  I  have  seen  many 
examples    (e.    g.  What    good  can  passion  do?). 

Thus  the  of-case  (genitivus  qualitatis)  may  have  been 
replaced  by  the  common  case.  Compare  Krleger,  Ubertra- 
gung  24. 

An  analogous  combination  going  in  the  other  direction  is 
painted  of  dyed  of  a  colour.  (Paint  red  +  Be  of  a  red  colour.) 
Scott,  Ivanhoe  (Black)  25:  His  jacket  had  been  stained  of  a 

bright  purple  hue. 
Marryat,  Ph.  S.  1:   The  outside  had  been  painted  of  a  deep 

orange. 
Compare  lb.  2:  The  boards  were  of  a  pure  white. 
Thackeray,  V.  F.  305 :  dyed  of. 
HowiTT  I,  12:  painted  a  deep  red. 


§  232.    Adverb  +  Adjective. 

An  adverb,  placed  immediately  after  a  noun  in  a  »kind 
of  loose  apposition »  (Sweet  §  1837)  or  before  its  article,  still 
keeps  its  character  of  adverb.  E.  g.  Charles,  the  greatest 
king  then,  or  Charles,  then  the  greatest  king. 

But  sometimes  the  adverb  is  used  as  an  adjective  be- 
tween the  article  and  the  noun.  Already  early  in  the  last 
century  this  error  gained  ground,  as  Crombie,  condemning 
it,  observes  (See  Hodgson  110).     It   seems  very  likely  that  it 
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arose  partly  through  analogic  influence  from  related  adjectival 
phrases,    but   how  far  this  supposition  is  right,  I  cannot  say. 

The  fashion  then  and  the  ruling  fashion  may  easily  result 
in  the  then  fashion  (Kingsley);  a  mere  child  and  almost  a  child 
in  an  almost  child  (Augusta  \\'ebster) ;  the  present  despair,  the 
despair  now  in  the  now  despair  (lb.),  .  .  .  seldom  the  use,  .  .  . 
a  rare  use  in  a  seldom  use  (French)  and  so  on.  For  ex.  see 
Hodgson  110. 

late,  adjective  +  late,  adverb. 

I  agree  with  Malmstedt  (Des  Locutions  emphatiques  97) 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  blending  of  the  adverb  late  in  an 
emphasizing  periphrase  and  the  adjective  late  with  a  temporal 
clause  in 

W.  Besaxt,  All  Sorts  70:  It  was  already  late  in  the  autumn 
.  .  .  that  the  houses  began  to  be  pulled  down.  Already 
is  striking,  but  would  go  well  together  with  :  It  was 
(already)  late,  when  etc.,  where  late  is  an  adjective. 

•  §  233.     Two  similar  common  sayings  ^). 

An    example    of  blending  of  two  current  sayings  which 
have  something  in  common,  is  afforded  in 
Academy,    ^Vs    1897,   331^:  Mr.  Jerome's  not  very  convincing 
list   of  authors  (which  was  a  little  too  much  like  the 
petition    of   the    nine  tailors  of  Tooley  Street)  at  any 
rate    proved    etc.     Here    there    is  a  confusion  of  The 
three    tailors    of   Tooley    Street  and   'Sine  tailors  make 
a  man. 
(Compare    the    Slang    Dictionary:    T.  S.  tailor  =  a  self- 
conceited  vainglorious  man.     The  three  tailors  of  T.  Str.  are 
said  to  have  immortalized  themselves  by  ...  a  petition  .  .  . 
with  only  their  own  signatures  .  .  .  which  commenced  »We 


^)  Compare  Goteborgs-Posten,  ^5  1906,  C,  3:  dock  ar  saken  lika 
enkel  som  Kolumbi  svard.  —  Forlat,  ni  menar  val  Damokles  agg?  — 
Ja  visst,  ursakta!  Krueger,  U.  §  31:  Es  fliegt  ein  Leutnant  durchs 
Zimmer.    Ein  Engel  bezahit  seine  Schulden. 
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the  people  of  England*.  The  other  saying  occurs  for  in- 
stance in 

ViLLiERS,  The  Rehearsal  (Arber,  R.  V,  69):  Nine  Taylors  make 
but  one  man.  The  associating  bond  is  the  idea  of  the  sup- 
posed insignificance  and  self-importance  of  tailors. 


§  234.     Alternatives  for  reciprocity. 

They  mutually  encouraged  each  other.  They  render 
themselves  mutually  intelligible  to  each  other.  Compare 
Bain,  Composition  36. 


§  235.    Mixed  metaphors  ^). 

As  metaphor,  the  comparison  implied  in  the  mere  use 
of  a  term,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  lofty,  poetical  language, 
we  often  find  there  the  mixed  metaphor,  metaphors  from 
different  sources,  at  the  same  time  used  about  the  same  sub- 
ject. This  is  especially  the  case  in  extempore  speeches.  For 
such  and  similar  ^)  faults  the  English  humour  has  coined  the 
name  'Irish  Bulls',  seemingly  because  Irish  people  are  justly 
or  unjustly  supposed  to  excel  in  this  way  of  speaking. 

I  think  this  sort  of  confusion  ought  to  be  mentioned 
in  a  work  on  Blendings,  especially  as  the  metaphors  confused 
are  not  seldom  synonyms. 

Much  precaution  and  taste  is  needed  in  using  metaphors 
and  similes,  if  one  is  to  avoid  awkwardness  and  exagge- 
ration ^). 

I  think  it  somewhat  far-fetched  to  say  as  the  Earl  of 
Essex    (Scoones    51):    to    beseech  your  Majesty  on  the  knees 


')  Bain,  Composition  158  sequ.  Abbott  §  518  sequ.  Hodgson  205 
seqii.     CoMPTON  13. 

2)  London  Opinion,  V»  1905:  I  and  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Western  Mail,  "'/a  1905:  The  House  Secretary  shakes  his  head.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  it. 

«)  Tegner  115. 
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of  my  heart,  as  Kipling  in  Gadsbys  174:  Was  this  before  or 
after  supper?  Oh  before,  —  oceans  before,  as  Eachard  (Ar- 
ber,  Engl.  Garner  VII,  264):  break  the  thread  of  your  patience, 
or  as  in  Notes  and  Queries,  ^^5  1905,  636:  the  water  leaned 
over  him  gazing  with  green  glittering  eyes.  But  even  a  bold 
metaphor  may  be  tolerated,  if  from  this  implicit  simile  an 
intelligible  attribute  can  be  deduced,  and  incongruous  attri- 
butes are  not  combined  with  it.  Compare  Notes  and  Queries, 
^^5  1905,  636:  the  trees  clawed  at  the  stars  with  their  leaf- 
less talons.  But  if  one  metaphor  is  mixed  with  another, 
very  curious  and  nonsensical  combinations  may  be  the 
results  ^). 

I  will  just  give  a  few  examples. 
Daily  Chronicle,  ^Va  1905,  5,  7:  (from  a  Parliament  speech)  »Is 
this   Government   to  be  put  into  the  melting-pot  that 
we' may   see  who   is   to    take    hold    of  the  handle  of 
the  ship  of  State. » 
Western    Mail,     Vs    1905,    5    (Mr.    Hughes    in    lectures    about 
journalism  etc.  says  he  had  heard  a  member  of  Par- 
liament   utter    this):    »The    well    is  running  dry,  and 
they    thought    that   by    putting    in    the   pruning-knife 
they  could  bring  more  grist  to  the  mill.» 
London    Opinion,    ^;s   05  (Lord   Castlereagh) :  »he  would  then 
embark    into    the    feature    on    which    the    proposi- 
tion before  him  mainly  hinged »;  (upon  which  Moore 
rightly  asked:  What  were  the  features  of  a  gateV). 
W^ell-known  is  this  passage  from 
Shakspere,    Haml. .  Ill,    1,  59:    to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles   and  by  opposing  end  them.     Meringer  and 
Mayer  58. 
Fitzgerald:    The  old  vices  that  shipwrecked  him  .  .  leavens 
this  production.     (Hodgson  207.) 
Many  examples  in  Bain,  Composition. 


^)  Compare  e.  g.:    Der    Zahn    der   Zeit   wird    auch    diese    Wunde 
heilen;  oder:  ubcr  dieser  Wundc    Gras  wachsen  lassen.    Abbott  §  529. 


Krueger,  tibertragung  §  31. 
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I  have  been  told  by  a  trustworthy  Englishman  that  he 
had  heard  this  passage  in  a  speech: 

If  we  look  back  on  the  untrodden  path  of  the  future^ 
we  shall  see  the  footprint  of  an  unseen  hand  etc.,  but  it  looks 
somewhat  emendated  by  a  benevolent  later  hand. 


§  236.     Miscetlaneous  Blenclings. 

The  Jury  brought  him  in  guilty,  [brought  in  their  verdict 
against  him  -j-  declared  him  guilty]. 

As  best  as  yon  can.  [As  you  can  best  +  As  well  as  you 
can). 

Westminster  Review,  Jan.  1873,  143:  their  success  or  otherwise 
indicated    whose  teaching  was  most  efficient.     (Hodg- 
son 110.) 
Hop  [it  +  Play]  iJ^e  ^<^Q  =  play  truant. 
Daily    Telegraph,    ^^/i2    1899:    ...    He  confessed  that  he  had 
been    'hopping    the    wag',    which  .  .  .  means    playing 
truant. 
Notes  and  Queries,  ^^/i  1900,  25:  » Playing  the  wag»,  » hopping 
it»,    and    »playing    the    hop»    are   synonymous  terms 
very  common  in  this  district.     (Gainsborough). 
Answer  the  [knock,  bell  -\-  Open  the]  door. 
Wish  [joy  -f-  Say,  express]  compliments. 
There  will  be  an  accident  happen. 
I  won't  be  [positive  +  I  am  not]  sure. 
I  don't  seem  to  know.    [I  don't  know  +  I  does  not  seem 
to  me  I  have  heard]. 

//  was  almost  intolerable  to  be  borne.     Hodgson  213. 
/   am   hanged   if  I   do   it  <  I    am    a  fool  -f  I    will    be 
hanged. 

/  am  beholding  to  you.    [I  am  beholden  to  you  +  I  am 
holding  to  you,  or  perhaps:  holding  from,  with  you]. 

See  Franz  §  14.     Matzner,  Ae.  Sprpr.  405.     N.  E.  D. 
Malory,    Morte    d'Arthur   (Martin)    13,  7:  ye  are  the  man  in 
the  world  that  I  am  most  beholding  to. 
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Heywood  (Keltic  489):  You  are  much  beholding  to  my  hus- 
band. 

In  all  my  born  days.  [In  all  my  days  +  Since  I  was  born]. 

We  have  eaten  a  fowl  between  us.  [Divided  a  f.  b.  us]. 

Between    thus    often  means  by  the  joint  action,  together. 

Some  of  these  passages  are  mentioned  by  Krueger,  C. 
See  e.  g.  12,  38,  47. 

Lassy  me,  a  contraction  of  Lord  save  me  (N.  E.  D.). 

Is  there  possibly  an  influence  of  the  aphetic  form  Las 
of  Alas? 


IV. 

Some  types  of  the  most  important  grammatical 
anomalies  exemplified  above. 

(I  refer  to  the  paragraphs.) 

§  237.     Finite  form  for  infinite:  178  c,  You  heard  me  said,  q. 
Infinite   form   for  finite:   178    a,    b,    I  hope  that  to  get  it,  p, 

I  know  what  to  say,  q,  191  i,  201,  Though  being  poor, 

I  am  glad. 
Participle  for  infinitive:  183,  187  f,  They  would  have  had  me 

given  them  leave. 
Present  tense  for  past:  180  a.  They  asked  him  to  come  to  a 

gentleman  that  has  need  of  you,  181  a,  I  just  forget. 

e,  182  b. 
Present  tense  for  future:  184. 
Past    tense  for   contemporary  or  future:    181  d,    187  c,   d,   e, 

1    thought    I    should    have    died,    I  intended  to  have 

written,  213  h. 
Pluperfect  for  perfect:  192  e  (Bunyan). 
Conditional  II  for  Conditional  I:  187  c. 
Future  tense  for  present:  184. 
Be'  for  'have' :  181  c. 
Have  for  will:  179  f,  I  had  rather. 
Will  for  have:  179  e,  I  would  lever. 
Should  for  would:  179  f,  I  should  rather. 
Will  for  shall:  185,  I  would  like. 
Finite  verb  wanting:  196  c,  (Muccdorus),  201,  212. 
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'Do'  wanting:  228. 

l:st  person  for  3:rd:  179  1,  n,  Me  think,  Me  seem. 

S.rcl      »         »     l:st:  179  i,  k,  I  longes,  I  thinkes. 

2:nd     »         »     3:rd:  179  k,  Thinkst  thee,  p,  Thee  Hkest. 

Methoughts:  179  m. 

Phircd  for  singular:  182  b  (Thackeray),  193  b,  Thou  said,  195 

a,  b,  c,  d,  e.  Each  has  their  own  seat,  the  town  have, 

these    kind    of  things,    I  am  friends,    I  shake  hands, 

196  c  (Pall  Mall,  Aikin). 
Singular  for  plural:    182  b.    He    is   one  of  the  men  that  was 

there,    191    e.    The    greatest    of   any    man,    193  c.  Ye 

shalt  go,  195  g,  A  five  years,  197,  One  of  the  greatest 

man. 
Nomin.  for  accus.:    178  c,    I  would  have  you  and  she  know, 

m.    The  man  who  I  know  to  be  my  friend,  o,  179  r, 

Who  she  likes,  186  b.   Let  we  sing,  196  b,   Who  can 

it  be  from? 
Nomin.    (personal  constr.)   for  dative  (impers.  constr.):    179  c, 

I  am  lever  to  die,  g,  I  am  better,  s.  It  suits  I  to  tell, 

196  f. 
Common  case  for  of-case:  231,  He  is  no  use. 
Accus.  for  nomin.:  178  e.  Whom  do  you  think  I  am,  f,  God 

whom    preserve    you,   j.    This  man  whom  I  know  is 

my  friend,  186  a.  Shall  us  go? 
Dative  for  nomin.:  179  d,  Me  had  lever,  f.  Me  had  rather,  g. 

Me  had  better,  q.  Us  must. 
To-case  for  nom.:  196  1,  m,  Would  to  God. 
Partit.  genii,  for  common  case:  197  (Shakspere). 
Accus.  object  to  impers.  verb:  179  k,  Me  likes  him.  i 

Accus.  obj.  to  passive  verb:  196  c,  ex.  3. 
Various    (chiefly  case-)    anomalies  due  to  blending  of  pencan 

and  J)yncan:  179  k. 
Various  anomalies  as  to  person,  tense,  and  word-order,  owing 

to   hovering    between    direct  and    indirect  speech:  180, 

He    said   to  them  that  there  was  a  knight  that  wants 

to  see  you.    Ask  me  rather,    when   did  we  first  meet. 
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'Your'  for  liis' :    182  a,    There    is    none   of  you  that  has  not 

lustre  in  your  eyes. 
'Your'  for  'y??z/';  182  a. 
'Their'  for  'its':  196  c  (Aikin) 
Possessive  pron.  for  personal:  188. 
'Much'  for  'a  little':  192  c  (Eachard). 
'Few'  for  'any':  192  d  (ex.  1),  It  will  seldom    happen  to   lew 

people. 
Not  almost  anything  for  aim.  nothing:  192  b. 
'Others'    superfluous:    191  a,  b,  c,  d,  The  greatest  hero  of  all 

others. 
'The  other'  for  'each  other':  182  h. 
'Other'  for  'each  other':  203,  They  killed  other. 
'Each  other'  for  'each':  196  g. 
Relative  for  personal  pron.:  213  i. 
'No'  for  'not' :  180  d,  Whether  or  no. 
Negation  for  affirmation:    192  h   (ex.  2,  5,  6),    None  of  them 

are  ill  and  are  very  strong. 
'Without'  for  'with  no':    192  c  (ex.  1),    Without  more  people 

accompanied  than  .  .  . 
'Neither  nor'  for  'either  or':  192  c  (ex.  3). 
'Nor'  for  'than':  192  c,  Greater  nor  John. 
'Less'  for  'more' :  192  c,  I  refuse  to  come,  much  less  to  do  it. 
'Ever'  for  'never':  192  c.  Seldom  or  ever. 
Comparatio  compendiaria:    196  e,   His   hand-writing  was   like 

John. 
Wroiig  or  striking  prepositions :  198. 

'Than'  wrong:  191  f,  g,  Too  great  than,  Hardly  than  etc. 
Preposition  as  conj.:  202. 
But  that  for:  202. 
'For'  for  'from':  192  e  (4). 

'As  to'  for  'to':  199,  Sufficiently  rich  .  .  as  to  buy  it. 
'From  .  .  .  and'   /'or   'from  .  .  to':    206,    From  the  beginning 

and  the  end  (=  Between). 
'When'  for  'than':  191  g,  No  sooner  when. 
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'7b',  'from'  for  'than':  191  h. 

'Like'  for  'as':  217. 

'Before'  for  'when':  192  c  (Doyle). 

'Often'  for  'ever' :  191  e  (Melville). 

'Together',  summing  up  a  singular:  195  f,  By  the  hour  together. 

'Of  left  out:  231. 

'Of  intruding:  197,  231. 

'As'  for  'more  than' :  192  e  (1),  Beauty  faileth  you  not  as  any. 

The  temp.  conj.  'when'  and  the  compar.  conj.  'as'  introducing 
a  dir.  question:  213,  a,  b,  1  entered  the  room,  when 
whom  should  I  see? 

'Since'  for  'that',  'when  :  206. 

'As  best'  for  'as  well' :  236. 

'Already'  striking:  232. 

Two  suhj.  for  one:  196  m,  I  would  God. 

Incompatible  subj.  and  pred.,  prepositional  expressions  as  sub- 
ject: 196  c,  d,  Your  commandment  shall  be  done,  and 
bring  you  word.  In  order  to  kill  a  bull  requires 
courage. 

It  is  owing  to  the  danger  wlucli  friglitens  me:  196  d. 

Wrong  antecedent:  194. 

Loosely  connected  attributes:  196  k,  Coming  from  Hyde  Park, 
Piccadilly  is  nice  etc. 

Like  the  good  boy  you  are:  226. 

'The  matter'  for  'wrong':  225. 

Pars  pro  toto:  196  c  (Pall  Mall). 

The  play  was  to  far  'begun':  206  (Last  ex.). 

Times  without  ceasing:  205. 

For  a  montli  day:  206. 

Striking  word-order:  180  b,  c,  229. 

I  shall  be  agreeable  (for  'agree'):  179  s. 

Unconnected  hypotlietical  clause:  192  c  (last  ex.). 

'Love  for  'regret':  219,  Sorry  for  the  love  of  the  departition 
of  these  men. 

'Met'  for  'saw':  221,  I  met  him  come. 

'Dead'  for  'ill' :  220. 
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Absurdiiies  through  mixed  metaphors:  23.";. 

It  is  obliged  (able)  to  be  done:  196  h. 

Direct  question  as  dependent  clause:   180  a,  b,  1  ask  him  will 

he  come. 
Answer  to  the  'sense',  not  to  the  'form' :  5. 
Something    made    a   member  of  a  group  to  which  it  does  not 

belong:  191,  b,  c,  d,  The  best  of  all  others,  192  e  (3). 
Divers  irregularities:  236. 

Redundance  ^) : 

Subject:  179  o,  209  (Past.  L.),  213  e. 

Genitive:  189,  The  heart  of  my  sister's. 

Object:  211. 

Verb:  236,  ex.  7. 

Adjective:  200,  A  boy  of  ten  years  old,  217. 

Comparatives  and  superlatives:  190. 

Pronoun:  179  f,  179  k. 

Compar.  expressions:  191  k. 

Indef  article:  222. 

Negation:    192,    passim.    Nobody    could  not    do  it,    1  cannot 

help  but  do  it  etc. 
Preposition:  206  (ago),  207,  The  man  of  whom  1  think  of.  208. 
Conjunction:  192  d,  213  f.  When  if  it  is  true. 
Expressions  for  'direction':  208,  From  hence. 
Expressions  for  causality :  227,  Forbecause. 
Than  which:  191  j,  Moreover  than  which. 
Since:  191  d  (1),  Adam  the  goodliest  of  men  since  born. 
Expressions  for  reciprocity:  234. 
(Owing  to)  +  due:  218. 
Both:  224. 

(My  name  is)  called:  215. 
(My  name)  hight:  216. 


')  Compare  §  21,  Hain,  Gr.  328  and  Composilion  35  sequ  ,  Kellner, 
E.  St.  20,  Abwechsclung  unci  Tautologie. 
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Expressions  for  'agree':  223. 

Should:  230. 

Will:  185. 

Future:  184. 

Expressions  for  past  tense:  183. 

(Intolerable)  to  be  borne:  236. 

For  instances  of  a  redundant  conj.  that  see  Hodgson  120. 
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